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War  reporter  launches  campaign 


Bell:  I’ll  fight  this  poison 


T^EIecttoi 


Local  Tories  rally 
round  Hamilton 


David  Henckeand 
Ewan  MacAaktll 


tlPPORT.  for  the 


Tory  activists  are  expected  to 
tom  up  for  tonight's  meeting 
to  question  Mr  Hamilton  and 

_ ■ ■ hfe  wife,  Christine. 

UPPORT  far  the  The  disgraced  ex-minister 
disgraced  Tory  has  addressed  all  the  local 
. Nell  Hamll-  branches  of  the  Tatton  Con- 

hardened  sexvative  Association  in  an 
^^^^Vamong  party  ac-  attempt  to  ^persuade  people 
tivists  last  night  that  he  never  took  bribes 
after  the  entry  into  the  gen-  from  Mofaamed  Ai  Fayed,  the 
eral  election  of  the  BBC  war  owner  of  Harrods,  In  the  cash- 
correspondent  Martin  Bell  as  fbr-qnestidns  scandal,  ' 


anti-corruption  candidate- 
On  the  eve  of  tonight's 
showdown  between  Mr  Ham- 


Mr  Hamilton,  flanhad  by 
his  wife  and  the  Coronation 
Street  actor  Bill  Roache,  a 


flton  and  the  Tatton  constitu-  friend  who  lives  locally, 
ency  party,  the  MP  defiantly  Issued  a statement  yesterday 


insisted  that  he  would  fight 
on  and  dismissed  Mr  Bell  as  a 
Labour  stooge. 


claiming  Mr  Bell  was  an 
“anti-fhir  justice*’  candidate. 
The  MP.had  consistently 


Crucially,  those  Tories  who  pleaded  innocent  anti  should 
had  been  campaigning  to  oust  not  be  prejudged. 

Mr  Hamilton  conceded  that  Mr  Hamilton  has  also  been 
Mr  Bell's  intervention  had  given  strong  support  by  two 
been  counterproductive.  The  Tory  parliamentary  candl- 
assodatton  treasurer,  Tony  dates,  Gerald  Howartb,  who 
Martin,  one  of  the  few  local  Is  seeking  election  in  the  safe 


Tories  to  speak  out  against 


of  Aldershot, 


him,  said:  “It  has  probably  Andrew  Smith,  who  is  fight- 


torpedoed  my  campaign.” 

Mr  Bell,  wearing  the  white 
suit  he  made  famous  covering 
the  Bosnian  war,  told  a Lon- 


ing  the  no-bope  seat  of  Cynan 
Valley  in  south  Wales. 

The  Tory  executive  was 
confident  yesterday  that  Mr 


don  press  conference  that  the  Hamilton  could  secure  the 
hostility  Howards  Mr  Hamit  adoption,  despite  feeing  a eafl 


ton  he  had  found 
Tatton  bad  sno 

pression  on  him. 


On  a visit  to 
i a deep  im- 


i v ^ K*  * • - I 


' Cfc*wervati^r< . _ 
will  be  disagpofaited,  if-Mr 


“I  have  been  aware  of  the  Hamilton  is  re-adopted.  Offi- 
deep  unhappiness  of  the  Hals  have  been  collecting  a 


people  there.  IFa  as  if  there's 
a Mnd  of  poison  which  means 


dossier  on  his  misdemean- 
ours in  an  attempt  to  infla- 


tbe  democratic  system  is  not  ence  the  association  to  drop 


able  to  operate,”  he  said. 


him,  following  complaints 


M 


latest  / 
insult 

corn- 
paring  an 
assembly  to  a 
panshcouncil,  is 
icing  on  the 
cake.  Final  insult 
riumber  23." 
Author  lain 
Banka  on  why 
he  will  vote  SNP 
pages 


“Oh  or  before  the 
day.ofthe 
election. 


i 


IW  "it-  fl 


He  Insisted  he  was  an  inde-  from  other  Tory  candidates 
pendent,  though,  be  had  been  that  his  determination  to 
prompted  to  stand  by  both  tough  it  out  is  damaging  their 
Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo-  chances. 


Twouldcrather  ran  Sniper  Alley  than  do  this’ . . - Martin  Bell,  independent  candidate  for  Tatton,  feces  the  press  yesterday  photograph:  kevw  la  marque 


ends.  As  the  anti-corruption 
candidate,  he  knew  he  would 


Mr  Martin,  one  of  his  main 
opponents  in  the  local  party. 


face  intense  scrutiny  of  his  has  only  bean  In  office  tor  a 
private  life  and  offered  to  fortnight  and  has  been  unable 
throw  open  his  hank  accounts  to  sway  his  top  colleagues 
and  tax  returns  to  any  repor-  who  remain  adamant  in  thair 


Mr  Bell  Goes  to  Tatton, 
or  history  on  the  march 


ter  who  wanted  to  investigate. 
He  described  standing  as 
scarier  than  feeing  snipers' 
alley  in  Sarajevo. 

Labour  privately  welcomed 


support  for  their  MP. 

Mr  Howartb,  who  joined 
Mr  Hamilton  in  his  successful 
libel  action  against  the  BBC 
over  the  Panorama  pro- 


the  prospect  of  Mr  Hamilton  gramme,  Maggie’s  Militant 
being  formally-  adopted  as  Tendency,  has  been  putting 
Tory  candidate  because  it  pressure  on  local  newspapers 
would  keep  the  profile  of  to  support  the  beleaguered 
sleaze  high  throughout  the  MB's  case. 


election.  Hundreds  of  local 


Andrew  Smith  — formerly 
managing  director  of  Ian 
Greer’s  lobbying  company, 
which  handled  the  Al  Fayed 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

MARTIN  BeB  arrived 
at  his  press  confer- 
ence in  trademark 


report.  Once  In  Belfast,  a lit-  tnal  friend  at  an  exhibition 
tie  ol&Jady  said  something  of  photographs  ofBosnia.  “ 
that  sums  np  the  nature  of  would  never  have  dreamed, 


account  — has  been  putting  white  suit  (the  one  without 
the  blame  for  Mr  Hamilton's  bullet  holes).  He  was  imme- 


plight  on  the  activities  of  his 
former  boss.. 


dlaiely  surrounded  by  the 
clatter  of  machine-gun  fire. 


But  Mr  Beil's  chances  of  which  Is  what  several  dozen 
taking  the  seat  were  bolstered  photographers  sound  tike. 


by  an  ICMpoD  far  the  London  “Even  for  someone  who  Is 
Evening  Standard,  which  used  to  scary  experiences, 
showed  support  running  71  to  this  is  extreme,”  he  said 
29  in  hls  .fevour  against  Mr  gravely.  • . 

Hamilton.  Mr  Bell,  who  is  to  He  said  everything 
hold  a press  conference  fax  gravely.  We  hades  are  used 
Tatton  today,  he  would  to  making  bizarre,  minor 
stand  down  tomorrow  if  Mr  events  appear  like  history 
Hamilton  went  an  the  march,  and  he  did  it 

very  welL 

Some  reporters  have  a 
remarkable,  possibly  acci- 
dental. knack  of  becoming  a 
part  of  the  news  which  they 


ttmtdwth*  wM—w,  page 
©I  Leader  comment,  pi**  1 O, 
Huao  Young,  p*e«  11 


television  journalism.  - 
Bell's  drew  was  filming  a ' . 
Protestant  riot,  which  was 
unusuaL  The  woman 
banged  him  on  the  arm  with 
her  umbrella:  “You’re  pho- 
tographing things  which  11 
aren’t  happening!” 

One  knew  how  she  felt  7 
The  whole  event  yesterday 
was  fentastical,  cinematic, 
Mr  Smith  Goes  to  Washing- 
ton, with  facial  twitches 
and  eye-rollingrwhich 
jimmy  Stewart  never 
managed. 

His  voice  was  dark,  full  of 
foreboding,  and  his  expres- 
sion ran  tiie  gamut  from 
anguished  to  despairing.  He 
kept  rubhinghlsface,  asif 
wiping  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  or  possibly  the  ~ 
remains  of  lunch.  “I  would 
rather  run  Sniper  Alley  in 
my  armoured  vehicle.  MISS 
Piggy,  than  do  this,”besaid 
at  one  point 

He  told  ns  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  a nm- 


-|  I.  _ who  had  not  charged  so 

□ TT  (ill  much  as  a surreptitious  gin- 

LA  L 1 Mm  and-tamc  to  the  office,  a for- 

eign correspondent  would 

, _ _ _ L.  he  only  Just  preferable  to 

rl3ri  II  Robert  Maxwell.  He  set  out 

I I til  V^l  I to  reassure  us. 

Were  any  skeletons  to  be 
found  In  his  own  closet? 

tnal  friend  at  an  exhibition  (Though  “BBC  sleaze- 

af  photographs  ofBosnia.  “I  hosier  took  bus,  charged  for 
would  never  have  dreamed,  taxi”  would  hardly  make 


never  have  dreamed,  of  put- 
ting myself  forward.  He 
took  my  silence  for 
acquiescence.” 

He  had  felt  for  a long  time 
that  there  was  something 
amiss:  “There  is  a poison  in 
the  democratic  system,  as  if 
the  system  is  unable  to 
operate.” 

People  tried  to  interrupt. . 
“I  have  to  finish,”  he 
groaned.  “I  have  to  tell  all 
to  you.  I know  I am  respond- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  the  constituency. 
There  is  extreme  disquiet 
there.”  Then,  “Let  the  chips 
fell  where  they  mayl”  and 
yon  could  almost  hear 
Enoch  Powell,  who  also 
spoke  as  if  he  were  part  of  a 
vast  muraldepicting  the 
Struggle  of  the  Forces  of 
Light  Over  Darkness. 

Of  course,  some  cynics 
might  think  that  if  you  were 
looking  for  a candidate  who 
had  never  laid  a finger  on  a 
woman  not  jiis  wife,  and 


the  Grant  page  of  the  Sun 
any  day.) 

**I  have  been  examining 
my  cupboard  and  at  the  mo- 
ment 1 find  it  very  bare.  You 
are  welcome  to  see  my  bank 
account  and  my  tax 
returns.  I have  never  even 
had  expenses  queried  until 
last  November  when  my 
taxi  driver  in  Delhi  was  il- 
literate and  I didn’t  get  a 
receipt.  The  BBC  queried 

that” 

Someone  told  him  that 
the  room  we  were  in  had 
cost  £375  to  hire,  and  that 
the  Labour  Party  bad  paid . 
He  looked  stricken.  ‘Twill 
happily  deliver  a cheque  for 
£375,  tonight!” 

You  felt  that  if  he  were 
asked  about  women,  he’d 
say:  “1  shall  provide  you 
with  the  names  of  every 
woman  I have  had  relations 
with,  complete  with  photos, 
addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers, tomorrow  morning.” 

In  the  end,  the  event  was 


moving  and  impressive.  We 
are  so  used  to  the  easy  jar- 
gon and  casual  cynicism  of 
politicians,  that  it's  hard  for 
ns  to  cope  with  Bell’s  evi- 
dent decency  and  self-flagel- 
lating sincerity  (and  his 
ego,  which  is  sizeable  too, 
and  not  always  profession- 
ally concealed).  Whatever 
the  Prime  Minister  says,  Mr 
Bell's  campaign  is  unlikely 
to  be  “fun”. 
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An  appeal  from  Tony  Blair 


If  you  support 
Labour, 
support  , 
our 

campaign 
to  win 


Which?  finds  health  drink  claims  hard  to  swallow 


Mn 


a DAMNING  report  on  the 

ZAhtfp*  surrounding 
yvxerbal  drinks  which 
promise  to  pep  up  perfor- 
mance has  been  delivered  by 
the  Consumer  Association’s 
Health  Which?  magazine. . 

Teats  revealed  that  herbal 
drinks  which  data  to  fight 
fatigue  and  boost  perfor- 
mance are  a “sham”. 

Seven  of  the  drinks,  in* 


eluding  Purdey’s  Original 
and  Gold  High  Energy,  Aqua 
Libra.  Amfe  and  Aloe  Gin- 
seng, and  three  Gusto  brands, 

were  analysed  by  the  maga- 
zine's herbal  experts. 

They  concluded  most  or  the 
drinks  — which  contain,  in- 
gredients such  as  gingko  bi- 
loba,  ginseng,  damiana  and 
prickly  ash  bark  — were  un- 
Skeiy  to  have-  the  significant 
«ftel  good"  effect  promised  on 
fin  label,  and  were  sold  for 
double  the  price  rtf  more  fem- 


mar  soft  drinks.  “At  the  end 
of  the  day,  most  herbal  and 
health  drinks  are  unlikely  to 
have  any  significant  effect,” 
said  Health  Which?  editor 
Rdb  Ashton. 

‘If  it’s  refreshment  and  up- 
lift you  want,  you’d  get  the 

same  effects  from  a cup  of  tea, 
coffee  or  cola,”  said  the 
report 

. to  several  cases,  the  experts 

feared  the  manufacturers 
were  unaware  of  the  effects  of 
-combining  ingredients. 


Britain 


World  News 


High  levels  cf  active  herbs 
were  added  to  the  drinks 
without  proper  consideration 
of  allergic  reactions  and  poss- 
ible toxic  effects,  and  many  of 
the  combinations  were  “odd” 
and  "ill-founded,  if  not 
irrational”. 

Several  of  the  drinks  were 
referred  to  the  Trading  Stan- 
dards office  by  the  magazine 
on  the  grounds  It  believed 
-they  breached  food  labelling 
laws. 

Hartlepool-based  Orchid 


Finance 

Tj’-r  V(r.' 


Drinks,  which  makes  four  of 
the  drinks  — Am&,  Aqua  Li- 
bra and  the  two  Purdey’s 
brands  — said  its  products 
were  intended  as  interesting 
alternatives  to  alcoholic 
drinks. 

The  lnhglfl  showed  that  they 
contained  only  natural  ingre- 
dients and  had  added  vita- 
mins, which  were  proven  to 
be  healthy. 

The  analysis  also  showed 
that  so-called  healthy  drinks 
contained  high  amounts  of 


Sport 


sugar.  A spokesman  said: 
"The  comparisons  Health 
Which?  make  with  tea  and 
coffee  are  as  spurious  as  com- 
paring bottled  water  such  as 

Perrier  or  Evian  to  tap  water. 

"Health  Which?  advises 
'don't  buy  these  drinks  just 
because  they  claim  to  be  good 
for  you*. 

“We  agree. 

“Buy  them  because  they 
are  interesting,  original,  and 
most  importantly  they  taste 
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Israel's  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  tells  the  Voices  United  for  Israel  lobby  group  in  Washington  yesterday  that  Jerusalem  will  never  be  divided  photograph:  ron  edmonos 

Israeli  PHI  digs  in  before  Clinton  date 


‘Subsidised 
losses  and 
big  profits’ 
for  rail  firms 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


ISRAEL'S  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
laid  down  two  uncompro- 
mising positions  before 
talks  with  President  Clinton 
yesterday,  telling  a pro-Israeli 
lobby  group  that  he  would 
“never"  agree  to  a divided  Je- 
rusalem, nor  to  any  new  con- 
cession to  win  Palestinian  se- 
curity guarantees. 

The  Israeli  proposal  for  a 
Camp  David  conference  to 
force  the  partners  into  crash 
talks  on  a final  peace  settle- 
ment won  a cool  reception 
from  Mr  Clinton  when  the 


two  men  met  “1  wouldn’t  rule 
out  anything,  but  we  first 
have  to  have  the  precondi- 
tions to  let  this  process  go  for- 
ward again,"  he  said. 

Dubious  of  Palestinian  and 
Israeli  fears  that  the  peace 
process  is  at  its  last  gasp.  Mr 
Clinton  urged  compromise 
and  confidence-building  mea- 
sures rather  than  any  sudden 
recourse  to  a make-or-break 
Camp  David  conference. 

“This  a very  delicate  mo- 
ment" the  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright,  said  after 
meeting  the  Palestinian 
spokeswoman,  Han  an 

Ashrawi.  'It  is  important  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  rebuild 

the  bonds  of  confidence." 


Mr  Clinton  suggested  to  Mr 
Netanyahu  that  Israel  tempt 
the  Palestinians  back  to  the 
negotiations  by  promising  to 
allow  no  new  Jewish  settle- 
ments. opening  the  ports  and 
airfields  at  Gaza  and  a secure 
road  link  from  Gaza  to  the 
West  Bank,  and  restoring 
work  permits. 

The  White  House  has  con- 
cluded that  there  is  little  the 
United  States  can  do  to  im- 
pose a new  dialogue  unless 
the  Middle  East  leaders  com- 
mit themselves  to  it 

"The  leaders  of  the  region 
must  make  a major  effort 
themselves  to  put  the  process 
back  on  track,"  the  vice-presi- 
dent A1  Gore,  told  the  annual 


meeting  of  the  American  Is- 
rael public  afihirs  committee, 
the  biggest  of  the  pro-Israeli 
lobby  groups.  Hoping  to  pre- 
empt Mr  Netanyahu's  effort 
to  rally  Aipac  behind  his 
hawkish  views,  Mr  Gore  and 
other  senior  administration 
officials  told  the  meeting  that 
Israelis  and  Palestinians 
“must  work  together  as  nego- 
tiating partners”. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  combative 
bid  to  restore  unity  and  politi- 
cal power  to  the  once-formida- 
ble  pro-Israeli  lobby  in  the  US 
threatened  to  overshadow  the 
White  House  discussions,  in 
which  Mr  Clinton  had  no  dra- 
matic new  initiatives  to  offer. 

Mr  Netanyahu  yesterday 


staged  two  barnstorming 
addresses  to  pro-Israel  lobby 
groups  in  the  US.  The  Jewish 
community  in  the  US  hag 
been  bitterly  divided  between 
the  Orthodox  and  Reform 
wings  of  Judaism,  and  be- 
tween hawks  and  doves  on 
the  peace  process. 

“There  has  been  some  talk 
of  our  making  a concession  in . 
return  for  a real  crackdown 
by  the  Palestinian  authority 
on  the  terrorist  organisation, 
and  this  means  pure  and 
simple  surrender  to  terror- 
ism,” he  told  the  Voices 
United  for  Israel  group.  "We 
are  being  told  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  .of  not  being  killed. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  that" 


"We  will  never  allow  Jeru- 
salem to  be  redivided  again. 
Never!  Never!."  he  said,  dis- 
missing those  who  questioned 
Israel's  "right  to  build  apart- 
ments in  east  Jerusalem”. 

Mr  Netanyahu  hopes  to 
reforge  the  traditional  politi- 
cal force  of  America's  divided 
Jewish  community,  as  US 
opinion  polls  show  that  most 
Americans,  for  the  first  time, 
blame  Israel  for  the  latest 
impasse. 

• Israeli  police,  working 
with  their  Palestinian  col- 
leagues, yesterday  arrested  a 
Jewish  settler  from  the  West 
Bank  after  the  shooting  of  a 
Palestinian  in  the  village  of 
Kharbata. — Reuter. 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


STAGECOACH,  the 
company  which  failed 
to  run  a full  rail  ser- 
vice on  South  West 
Trains  for  more  than  two 
months  this  year,  stands  to 
make  a profit  of  £478  million 
during  its  seven  year  fran- 
chise, the  Save  our  Railways 
campaign  said  yesterday. 

Tim  Powell,  former  director 
of  transport  studies  at 
Coopers  and  Lybrands,  cites 
Stagecoach  as  one  of  eight  of 
the  25  private  train  operating 
companies  which  between 
them  are  expected  to  make 
profits  of  £600  million  to  £1.93 
billion.  His  report  says  that 
the  taxpayer  may  have  lost 
out  because  the  Industry's  as- 
sets were  sold  off  "too 
cheaply". 

But  the  report  also  shows 
that  five  companies  will  make 
heavy  losses  which  could 
result  in  them  demanding 
£575  million  more  In  subsi- 
dies from  the  government,  or 
abandoning  their  franchises. 

The  lines  under  threat  are 
Thame  slink,  Thames  Trains, 
West  Anglia  and  Great  North- 
ern, Cardiff  Railways,  and 
South  Wales  and  the  West. 

The  report  also  highlights 
five  other  lines  which  it  sug- 
gests will  run  into  financial 
difficulties.  These  are  Ghil- 
tem.  Crosscountry.  Regional 
Railways  North  West,  North 
London  Railways  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight's  Island  Line. 

The  report  says  that  the  In- 
dustry was  sold  on  the  cheap, 
"given  the  lucrative  regulated  , 
contracts  which  were  associ- : 
ated  with  these  assets”. 

It  says  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  say  whether  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  will  go  up  or  down, 
and  that  anyone  who  claims 
to  do  so  is  relying  on  faith 
rather  than  available 
evidence. 

The  report  points  out  that 
the  Government  rejected  a 
call  by  the  first  rail  franchise 
director,  Roger  Salmon,  to 


claw  back  abnormally  high 
profits  for  the  benefit  of  pas- 
sengers and  the  taxpayer. 

Keith  Bill.  Save  Our  Rail- 
ways national  secretary,  said: 
"Mr  Major's  refusal  to  listen 
to  Mr  Salmon  will  cost  the 
nation  dear.  We  will  see  some 
train  operating  companies 
making  enormous  profits  and 
others  running  into  heavy 
losses.  These  could  result  in 
major  service  cuts  unless 
extra  subsidies  are  found." 

Mr  Bill  said:  "There  has 
been  concern  in  the  rail  in- 
dustry for  some  time  about 
the  way  some  of  the  later 
franchises  were  let  to 
bidders." 

Brian  Souter,  Stagecoach's 
chairman,  has  already  said 
that  some  of  the  later  bids 
were  exaggerated  and  that 
Stagecoach  would  be  inter- 
ested In  taking  on  other  fran- 
chises if  the  present  compa- 
nies could  not  deliver. 

The  Save  Our  Railways 
report  was  dismissed  by  the 
train  operating  companies  as 
“mischievous  speculation, 
prompted  by  the  election". 

They  said  that  Mr  Powell 
had  not  been  given  access  to 
any  information,  and  they 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  pub- 
lish their  annual  accounts. 

Giles  Feamley.  chief  execu- 
tive of  Prism,  which  operates 
the  London.  Tilbury  and 
Southend  line,  described  the 
report  as  “a  predominantly 
political  document"  which 
could  have  “potentially  dam- 
aging consequences”. 

The  report  took  no  account 
of  the  revenue  generating  op- 
portunities  inherent  in 
Prism’s  own  franchising 
plans,  he  said. 

Andrew  Smith,  the  shadow 
transport  secretary,  said  that 
Labour  would  set  up  a new 
rail  authority  which  would 
hold  train  operating  compa- 
nies to  the  franchise  con- 
tracts they  had  signed. 

The  companies  would  not 
be  allowed  to  walk  away  from 
their  responsibilities,  and  in 
the  last  resort,  would  have 
their  franchise  removed. 


Training  profits 


Estimated  piofitaUBty  of  franchise  aver  first  seven  years,  Cm.* 


Five  best 


Owner 


Cloak  and  dagger 
time  as  Liam  and 
Patsy  tie  the  knot 


Shape  of  things  to  come . . . Kensit  and  Gallagher  embrace 
at  a music  awards  ceremony  photograph:  ftona  hanson 


Stuart  Millar 


IT  WAS,  in  metaphorical 
terns,  a eharacterstic  oue- 
Tincer  gesture  to  the 
world's  press. 

After  months  of  specula- 
tion. reeord  company  hype 
and  a few  conspiracy  theories 
about  publicity  stunts.  Oasis 
star  Liam  Gallagher,  aged  24. 
and  actress  Patsy  Kensit.  29. 
finally  married  yesterday  — 
without  a camera  in  sigh L 


The  last  time  they  at- 
tempted to  get  hitched,  media 
frenzy  was  so  intense  that  the 
event  was  called  off. 

But  at  8.30am  yesterday  at 
Westminster  register  office, 
before  an  audience  of  two  wit- 
nesses, they  managed  to  be 
married  in  private. 

It  was  a further  two  hours 
before  Liam's  songwriting 
older  brother.  Noel,  was  told. 
Not  even  their  mother.  Peggy, 
was  there  to  share  the  occa- 
sion. “When  Liam  rang  and 


said  he  and  Patsy  were  mar- 
ried, I was  just  delighted." 
she  said  later.  "All  I can  say 
is,  good  luck  to  them." 

Noel,  aged  29.  said:  "I  think 


that  he  has  gone  into  biding. 
Tm  very  happy  for  him." 

The  operation  involved 
swearing  the  registrar,  Kath- 
erine Mason,  to  secrecy  and 


persuading  her  to  open  toe 
office  an  hour  early  before  the 
rest  of  the  staff  arrived. 

‘They  wanted  it  kept  secret 
so  I dealt  with  them  myself 
and  didn't  let  anyone  else 
know  about  it  — even  my 
husband." 

Mrs  Mason  visited  the  cou- 
ple’s home  in  St  John’s  Wood, 
north  London,  for  secret 
meetings  to  plan  the  wedding. 

She  added:  “They  both 
looked  very  happy  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  overjoyed  that 
they  managed  to  get  away 
without  any  photographers 
seeing  them  or  any  bother  or 
commotion.'' 

A spokesman  for  Oasis's  re- 
cord company,  Creation,  said 
the  couple  were  too  busy  for  a 
honeymoon.  He  also  played 
down  speculation  that  the 
venue  was  chosen  because  it 
was  where  Paul  McCartney 
married  Linda  Eastman  in 
1969. 


Nathan  Clark’s  original  desert  boot,  left,  and  the  new  style 
worn  by  I Jam  Gallagher  of  Oasis  photograph:  barren  fletcher 


Clare  Longrigg 


Desert  boots  used  to 
be  matched  with  saggy 
corduroys.  Prince  Charles 
teamed  them  with  a shirt 
and  tic  for  Informal 
occasions. 

Then  Oasis  front  man 
Liam  Gallagher  walked  on 
stage  in  a pair  and  every* 
thing  changed.  Jarvis 
Cocker  bought  a pair  and 
became  living  proof  that 
the  nerd  had  become  cooL 
Yesterday  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  classic  desert 
boot.  Clarks,  said  record 
orders  had  meant  it  would 


increase  output  from  6,500 
to  8.000  pairs  a week  and  in- 
stall new  machinery  in  Its 
Somerset  factory  — an  as- 
tonishing turnaround  for 
the  family  firm  forced  to 
close  two  factories  last  year. 

“Fashions  go  in  cycles  of 
about  20  or  25  years,  and  so 
different  styles  keep  com- 
ing in  and  out,”  said  the 
boot’s  designer.  Nathan 
Clark,  aged  80.  ”1  wear  the 
shoes  myself  and  never 
doubted  they  were  going  to 
bo  a winner. 

"I  like  Oasis.  Their  music 
is  really  lively  and  they  are 
one  of  the  better  bands 
around.  1 liked  the  Beatles, 


and  the  sound  is  similar.” 

The  boot  was  designed 
after  the  war  by  Mr  Clark, 
who  had  seen  British  sol- 


diers wearing  them  in 
Burma.  At  first  they  did  not 
sell  in  Europe,  but  were 
popular  in  the  United 


States  from  1949.  Later 
they  became  a hit  in  France 
and  “Les  Clarks”  were 
worn  by  Sorbonne  students 
on  the  barricades  in  1968. 

“They’ve  got  that  lo-fi  ap- 
peal that’s  happening  in 
fashion  at  the  moment,” 
said  Wayne  Hemingway, 
chairman  and  design  direc- 
tor of  Red  or  Dead.  “Fash- 
ion is  about  opposites. 
You’ve  got  Nike  and  Adidas 
experimenting  with  weird 
and  wonderful  hi-tech  ma- 
terials. On  the  other  side 
people  are  rebelling  against 
that.  Nothing  is  more  lo-fi 
than  a pair  of  desert  boots.” 

For  Mr  Hemingway,  the 
fashion  is  subversive,  and 
very  British.  “To  the  main- 
stream you  look  like  a sad 
bastard.  To  the  clique  who 
know,  you  look  cooL  T.lnw 
Gallagher  is  going  for  the 
nerdy  angle." 


Internet  rhythms  fail  to  connect  to  audience 


When  fashion  says  nerds 
have  become  cool,  it’s  time 
to  revive  the  desert  boot 


Review 


Eddie  Gibb 


Virtual  World  Orchestra 

Old  Fruitma/ket.  Glasgow 

NVA.  mutated  from  1980s 
industrial  percussion- 
ists Test  Department, 
has  gained  a reputation  for 
staging  big  events  like  1995‘s 
Stormy  Waters,  which  mixed 
performance  art,  club  culture 
and.  for  the  first  Lime,  the  In- 
ternet. With  its  latest  produc- 
tion. Virtual  World  Orchestra, 
the  Net  has  again  been  used  to 
trawl  the  wired  world  for  art- 
ists who  could  contribute  to  a 


megamix  of  computer  graph- 
ics and  repetitive  beats. 

But  unless  they  bad  already 
known,  the  non- virtual  audi-~ 
ence  In  Glasgow  would  have 
been  none  the  wiser  about  the 
internet  hook-ups.  One  com- 
puter-generated graphic  looks 
much  like  another,  whether  it 
has  been  downloaded  from  tbe 
other  side  of  the  world  or 
saved  on  a diskette  from 
Dixons.  NVA’s  director. 
Angus  Farquhar,  is  fascinated 
by  the  way  the  Internet  puts 
like-m  inded  artists  in  touch 
with  each  other,  but  he  hac 
failed  to  make  his  audience 
share  his  excitement  It  is  that 
old  business  of  getting  the  me- 
dium and  tbe  message  mud- 
dled up. 

However,  it  seems  Far- 


quhar Is  aware  or  this  prob- 
lem. He  has  lined  up  a pro- 
gramme of  performers  with  a 
very  physical  presence,  in 
contrast  to  the  blur  of  abstract 
images  projected  on  to  giant 
screens.  Throughout  the 
night,  which  was  backed  by  a 
thumping  techno  soundtrack, 
live  drummers  proved  they 
could  play  louder  and  more 
insistently  than  any  beats  the 
DJs  could  pump  out  from 
their  decks. 

Virtual  World  Orchestra's 
central  theme  was  networks. 
Each  performer  addressed  a 
stage  in  the  chain  from  sub- 
atomic particle  right  up  to  the 
nation  state.  Beyond  that 
NVA  imagines  a global  party 
of  virtual  groovers,  but  the 
reality  of  this  little  gathering 


was  firmly  rooted  in  both  time 

and  place. 

The  Net  is  based  on  interac- 
tion between  individuals.  The 
difficulty  of  translating  that 
into  a performance  was  em- 
phasised by  the  Australian 
artist  Stelarc.  who  takes  body- 
popping to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. Naked  and  with  elec- 
trodes attached  to  the  skin, 
his  body  was  animated  Into 
jerky  contortions  by  electrical 
impulses  triggered  on  the 
Internet 

Stelarc's  dehumanising 
dance  was  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  words  of  Dae  I Orlander- 
smith.  a performance  poet 
from  New  York  who  is  more 
soul  diva  than  a cybenierd. 
Her  raps  on  Internet  love  and 
people  who  can’t  do  “the  skin- 


to-slcm  thing” emphasised  the 
limitations  of  the  whole  vir- 
tual project.  To  promote  wired 
communities  is  to  run  toe  risk 
of  ignoring  the  influence  that 
individuals  and  physical 
groups  can  have  on  their 
physical  environment. 

Virtual  World  Orchestra 
ended  up  questioning  its  own 
premise,  a brave  thing  to  do. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  NVA 
knows  how  to  fin  a big  space 
with  a big  spectacle,  and  there 
was  plenty  to  be  impressed 
with.  Farquhar*s  recent 
return  to  live  percussion  sug- 
gests his  patience  with  the  vir- 
tual world  is  limited,  and  thic 
seemed  like  the  last  fruitful 
journey  down  a creative  cul- 
de-sac.  NVA  needs  to  find  an- 
other big  idea,  and  quick. 


Ms  Kensit's  previous  expe- 
riences of  wedded  bliss  have 
not  been  unalloyed. 

Her  second  marriage,  to 
Simple  Minds  singer  Jim 
Kerr,  ended  in  1992,  while  her 
first  marriage,  to  Big  Audio 
Dynamite’s  Dan  Donovan,  in 
1988  only  lasted  three  months. 

Bookmakers  William  Hill 
are  offering  odds  erf  5/4  for 
Liam  and  Patsy  still  to  be 
married  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  50/1  that  they  will 
celebrate  their  golden 
anniversary. 

However,  the  couple  are 
also  quoted  at  33/1  to  have  the 
1997  Christmas  number  one 
single  with  a duet 
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Centres  in  North  confirm  trend  to  telemarketing 


2,000 
jobs  in 
phone 


Hard  sell:  BT  go-getters  at  the  company's  Warrington  marketing  centre,  which  employs  1,500  people.  Call  centres  employ  1 per  cent  of  the  country’s  workforce  photograph-  don  mcphee 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

RITISH  Telecom 
yesterday  an- 
nounced It  Is  creat- 
ing 2,000  telephone 
sales  jobs  in  Tyne- 
side and  Doncaster,  in  a move 
which  continues  the  shift 
from  manufacturing  indus- 
try. 

The  group  is  setting  up  two 
£15  million  centres  which  will 
make  a large  amount  of  cold 
calling  to  consumers  at  ran- 
dom. It  has  chosen  the  loca- 
tions because  of  high  unem- 
ployment there  following  the 
decline  of  industries  such  as 
shipbuilding  and  coal  mining. 
BT  has  also  been  attracted  by 
lower  pay  rates  and  the  belief 
that  regional  accents  exude . 
honesty. 

- Some  trade  unions  fear  the 
next  step  will  He  for  compa- 
nies to  move  their  cm  centres 
abroad  to  low-wage  English- 
speaking  countries.  In  much 
the  same  way  as  software 
companies  are  employing  pro- 


grammers in  countries  such 
as  India. 

Call  centres  have  exploded 
In  number  during  the  past 
few ‘years  and  now  employ 
more  than  l per  cent  of  Brit- 
ain's working  population.  BT 
led  the  way  in  the  early  1990s 
by  concentorting  its  directory 
inquiry  operations  in  Scot- 
land, Northern  Ireland  and 
the  West  Country. 

The  new  centres  announced 
yesterday  will  double  the 
group's  existing  telemarket- 
ing operations,  which  employ 
about  1,500  people  in  War- 
rington and  a feather  500  in 
Glasgow  and  Bristol 

Alan  Cunningham,  the  BT 
executive  responsible  for  tele- 
marketing, said:  "We  believe 
it  Is  vital  to  get  closer  to  our 
customers  by  regular  phone 
contact  so  that  we  can  better 
understand  them."  , 

BT  said  the  .new  centres 
would  catty  out  a " limited 
afoount  of  cola  ra3ling.rThey 
wpuld  be  used  .not;  only  to 
boost  sales  to  existing  cus- 
tomers but  also  to  win  back 
those  lostrto  rival  operators. 


Most  of  the  privatised  utili- 
ties have  spent  mflUnna  of 
pounds  setting  up  call  centres 
whose  staff,  access  central, 
computer  systems  to  deal' 
with  customer  queries  over1 
the  phone. 

. The  rapid  growth  of  tele- : 
marketing,  including  increas- 
ingly frequent  cold  rafting,  is 
worrying  consumer  groups 
and  has  prompted  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Telephone  Prefer- 
ence Service,  which  allows 
consumers  to  register  their 
wish  hot  to  receive  tmsolic- 
ited  calls. 

The  National  Consumer 
Council  said  it  was  worried 
about  what  happened  to  the 
Information  gathered.  Such 
information  was  frequently 
sold  to  other  companies.  "You 
have  to  be  careful  about  say- 
ing how  much  money  you 
have  and  what  you  are  inter- 
ested in,”  a spokesman  said.  _ 

• The  telemarketing  bpom 
has  been  created  by  the  com- 
bination of  new,  high- 
capacity  telecom'  networks/ 
advanced  computer  databases 
and  increasingly  competitive 


markets.  Companies  ran  now 
site  their  telephone-intens  tve 
operations  almost  -anywhere 
in  the  country.  . 

* Banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies and  other  financial 
organisations  have  moved  or 
sited  their  call  centres  away 
from  the  big  conurbations. 
Virgin  Direct  opened  In  Nor- 
wich two  years  ago  and  Tesco 
has  just  opened  a call  centre 
for  the  financial  services 
business  it  is  building  on  the 
back  of  its  store  loyalty  cards. 

Earlier  this  month  Hyder. 
the  utilities  group,  opened  a 
customer  calls  centre  in  Car- 
diff to  deal  with  queries  con- 
cerning its  Welsh  Water  and 
Swalec  electricity  businesses. 
It  is  staffed  by  200  people  and 
Is  expected  to  handle  2.6  mil- 
lion calls  a year.  Only  a few 
years  ago  the  two  businesses 
employed  a total  of  40  people. 

Colin  Lloyd,  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the/Direct  Marketing 
Association,  said  companies 
spent  about  £5.5  billion  in 
1995  on  direct  marketing,  of 
which  about  £L4  billion  was 
on  telemarketing. 


OWM  BoWOCtt  ' 


LORD  Gyllene  romped 
home  to  victory  in  the 
Grand  National  yester- 
day as  the  Alntree  steeple- 
chase, postponed  for  two  days 
after  an  IRA  bombing  threat, 
was  transformed  Into  an  act 
of  political  defiance. 

The  Prime  Minister 
switched  his  schedule  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Liverpool  course 
and  watched  as  the  14-1 
thoroughbred  — urged  on  by 
a jockey  from  Northern  Ire- 
land — - passed  the  finishing 
post  without  any  fresh  secu- 1 
rlty  alerts. 

Despite  the  heavy  police 
presence,  the  150th  Grand  i 
National  retained  a festival , 
atmosphere  and  attracted  1 
20,000  racegoers. 

-"The  message  to  the  IRA  is 
that  you  cannot  bomb  the 


British  out  of  their  national 
institutions,”  John  Major  an- 
nounced. "You  cannot  bomb 
the  British  out  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  you  cannot  bomb 
Northern  Ireland  out  of  the 
UK." 

la  Dublin,  the  Irish  prime 
minister,  John  Bruton, 
echoed  Mr  Major.  “The  Ain- 
tree  hoax  brought  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  Britain 
together  in  shared  contempt 
for  the  theatrical  antics  of  the 
republican  movement,"  he 
said.  “A  movement  which 
practises  hoaxes  in  the  mfli- 
tary  sphere  will  hardly  have 
any  scruples  about  practising 
hoaxes  in  the  political 
sphere.” 

Even  the  winning  jockey, 
Tony  Dobbin,  a 24-year-old 
Roman  Catholic  from  Down- 
patrick In  Northern  Ireland, 
sp oke  after  the  race  ofhis  dis- 
appointment at  the  disruption 


of  the  race  48  hours  earlier. 
"It  was  shameful ’’  he  said. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  detec- 
tives hunting  the  IRA  unit 
responsible  for  planting  two 
plastic  explosive  bombs 
under  the  MB  said  they  had 
located  the  telephone  boxes 
used  to  give  coded  warnings. 

The  rafts  were  made  from 
public  boxes  near  Birming- 
ham’s Rotunda  bunding,  ac- 
cording to  West  Midlands 
police,  close  to  where  the  ERA 
planted  one  of  its  devastating 
pub  bombs  in  1974. 

The  de vices,  which  brought 
chaos  to  the  Midlands  motor- 
way network  for  two  days  last 
week,  each  contained  two 
pounds  of  explosive,  assistant 
chief  constable  Bob  Fackham 
revealed  yesterday. 

“We  believe  that  the  calls, 
which  have  now  been  claimed 
by  the  IRA,  were  made  from 
telephone  boxes  in  Manzoni 


Gardens,  near  Birmingham 
New  Street  station."  said  Mr 
Packham.  “The  bombs  con- 
tained 21b  of  commercial  ex- 
plosives, probably  Semtex.” 

Detectives  are  searching 
for  witnesses  who  may  have 
been  In  Manzoni  Gardens  at 
the  time  and  forensic  experts 
have  examined  the  two  phone 
boxes.  The  calls  were  made  at 
8am  an  Thursday. 

“These  [bombs]  could  have 
caused  loss  of  life.  It  was  very, 
very  serious.  Two  pounds  of 
commercial  explosive  like 
Semtex  can  cause  consider- 
able damage.  People  must  be 
vigilant  bat  at  the  end  of  the 
day  we  have  got  to  do  our  nor- 
mal business  hut  take 
precautions." 


Arsonist*  ran  Ulster 
churches,  paga  4;  Leader 
comment,  page  1 O;  The 
Notional,  pages  IS  and  IS 


Report  sets  new  problem  for  Hogg 


KtIwm!  donaton 


THE  troubled  agriculture 
minister,  Douglas  Hogg, 
faces  another  crisis 
today  with  the  publication  of 
the- final  report  Into  last 
year's  fetal  E.  colt  ois?  out- 
break In  Scotland. 

Hugh  Pennington's  inquiry 
is  expected  to  accuse  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture.  Fisheries 
and  Food  (MaflQ  of  laxness  in 
implementation  of  hygiene 
standards. 

It  is  understood  that  the  in- 
quiry, set  up  xiv  the  wake  of 
the  food  poisoning  epidemic 
which  killed  IS  people  In  cen- 


tral Scotland  late  last  year,  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  the 
meat  industry  was  allowed  to 
postpone  safety  targets,  some- 
times because  of  the  cost 

Professor  Pennington's 
report,  delivered  to  the  Scot- 
tish Office  yesterday,  is  also 
likely  to  criticise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  its  role  of 
in  the  delayed  introduction  of 
safer  handling  practices. 

Paul  Santonl  the  lawyer 

handling  claims  for  many  of 

I the  409  people  affected  by  the 
! outbreak  alleged  that  the- 
report  would  be  “meaning- 
less” if  it  did  not  explain  how 
his  clients  became 
contaminated. 


More  than  400  people  devel- 
oped food  poisoning  symp- 
toms as  a result  of  an  infec- 
tion subsequently  traced  to 
John  Barr's  butcher's  shop  in 
Wishaw.  It  Is  thought  jthe  epi- 
demic was  caused  by  cross- 
contamination  between  raw 
and  cooked  meat 
Today's  findings  may  also 
criticise  government  hand- 
ling of  what  was  the  world’s 
second  most  serious  outbreak 
of  & colt  poisoning.  ' 

Last  night,  the  shadow  food 
and  agriculture  minister,  Ga- 
vin Strang,  renewed  Labour’s 
pledge  to  establish  a food 
safety  agency  whose  priority 
would  be  consumer  protec- 


tion. “The  Conservatives 
have  lowered  out  resistance 
to  fbod-bome  diseases.”  Dr 
Strang  said. 

He  accused  the  Tories  of  de- 
lay in  regulating  to  protect 
public  health,  failing  to  en- 
force food  safety  regulations, 
and  of  "running  down"  food 
safety  science  work. 

Today's  report  will  comple- 
ment interim  recommenda- 
tions delivered  by  Prof  Pen- 
nington In  January. 

These  Included  a clear  sepa- 
ration of  cooked  and  raw 
meat  products  In  shops,  and  a 
licensing  system  for  all 
businesses  involved  in  the 
meat  trade. 


1 


IWenty  years  on  and  the  baby  boomers  are 
in  the  same  cultural  geriatric  ward  as  the 
parents  we  rebelled  against,  and  our  drugs 
are  what  the  doctor  gives  you  for  a hernia. 


LIFE  ON 
THE  LINE 


‘Getting 
somebody  to 
do  something 
can  give  you  a 
real  kick.  It  can 
be  quite  a 
power  trip.  A 
cheap  thrill’ 

JOCELYN,  aged  28, 
spends  a least  half  a day 


phtiffthg  people,  she  does 
not’ know  and  trying  to  per- 
suade, them  to  buy  things 
they  do  not  want,  writes 
GoryYounge.- 
“Most  days  X make  be- 


tween 40  and  60  calls  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  those 
are  usually  cold  calls. 

“If  you  can  get  post  the 
secretary  to  the  person  who 
can  actually  make  the  deci- 
sions then  they  will  usually 
give  you  10  or  is  minutes. 


“Other  sales  agency 
people  can  be  rude  and  pat- 
ronising if  they’re  inse- 
cure. and  small  companies 
can  give  you  a hard  time, 
but  that’s  about  as  bad  as  it 
gets.  Nobody  swears  at 
you.” 

Working  9 to  5 in  adver- 
tising sales,  every  call  that 
Jocelyn  makes  is  moni- 
tored, recorded  and  logged 
to  track  its  progress.  “It’s 
not  so  bad  here  because  it’s 
a big  company  and  every- 
one's on  a decent  basic 
wage.  If  people’s  budgets 
are  down  they  will  come 
around  and  shout  at  every- 
one for  a day  or  so  and  then 
everything  calms  down.  If 
you're  in  a small  place  and 
on  commission  then  it  can 
be  high  pressure.  Some- 
times there’s  no  ceiling  on 
the  commission  and  then 
people  do  get  really  drawn 
Into  the  whole  psyche  of 
trying  to  make  the  sale. 

“Some  of  them  then  carry 
that  on  into  their  everyday 
lives  which  I think  is  really 
damaging,”  she  says. 


Jocelyn  follows  a strict 
formula  for  ensnaring  her 
potential  clients,  called 
AIDA  — attention.  Inter- 
est. desire,  action.  “First  of 
all  you  have  to  get  to  the 
person  who  can  actually 
buy  something  and  capture 
their  attention.  Then  yon 
hit  them  with  a prepaired 
conversation  which  leads 
on  to  a set  of  questions 
I which  establishes  a need 
you  can  match. 

“The  idea  Is  that  just  be- 
cause they  have  never 
thought  of  it  doesn't  mean 
they  don't  want  it.  You  cre- 
ate a need  they  never  knew 
they  had.  Getting  somebody 
to  do  something  yon  want 
can  give  you  a real  kick.  If 
you  do  get  a lot  of  sales 
then  it  can  be  quite  a power 
trip.  A cheap  thrilL” 

But  despite  her  trusted 
formula  80  percent  of  those 
.she  calls  say  no.  "That's 
part  of  the  job.  Xfs  difficult 
to  persuade  someone  that 
they  want  something 
you’ve  got  if  they  really 
don’t.” 


Linda  Grant  G2  page! 


IS  YOm  HAIR  THINNER  THAN 
ITmS  AFEW  YEARS  AGO? 

In  a recent  survey  of  5(X)  women, 
a staggering  33%  reported  hair  loss. 


One  of  Ihe  reasons  far  hew  loss  m 
women  is  nutritional 
K>  yearrfs  research  has  now 
produced  ineffective  supplement: 
Ift  coded  NulriHai^ 
h a recent  survey  33%  of  women  stated 
they  had  experienced  hair  loss  in  recent 
years,  and  that  this  caused  them  distress 
and  anxiety.  His  perfectly  natural  to  lose 
some  hdr  every  day.  But  if  you  feel  your 
hair  loss  is  increasing  or  yw  have  less  hair 
than  you  used  to,  then  NutriHair*  could  be 
of  red  help. 

"I  have  abouta  third  less  hair  than  I used  to 
have.  Nobody  behoves)  have  a problem 
because  f stiff  nave  a tat  of  hair  bull  know  its 
has  changed  and  I am  very  worried". 

NutriHair*  could  be  far  you  if  you 
can  answer  yes  to  any  of  these 
questions 

1 . Do  you  have  less  hair  Sian  you  used  to? 

2.  Does  mare  hair  fall  out  when  you 
shampoo,  brush  or  comb  your  hair? 

3.  Is  there  less  hair  in  your  ponytail  or  the 
amount  you  can  dip  boat? 

The  facts  about  hair  growth 

HakgrowfhiscydtcaLEachhairgrowsfar 
up  to3  yews  and  ts  (hen  shed.  Ks  feffide 
rests  far  about  12  weeks  and  then  starts 
growing  a new  hair,  his  normal  to  lose 
between  50 -1 50  hairs  per  day. 

But,  if  ihe  three  year  growth  stage  shortens, 
even  just  a little,  into  will  be  an  increase  m 
hair  shedding,  if  this  continues  far  several 
monlhs  the  amount  of  hair  wdl  become 
noticeably  less. 

The  warning  signs:  more  has*  in  tfte 
brush,  less  hair  in  the  ponytail 

If  you  are  losing  more  hair  than  you  once 
were  it  is  usually  otwious  when  washing, 
brushing  or  styfing  your  hair. 

Causes  of  increased  hear  loss 


This  increases  hair  shedding  by  affecting 
Ihe  hair  growth  cyde.  NutriHair*  has  been 
developed  by  one  of  Britain's  leading  hair 
specialists  and  is  based  on  10  years  coreful 
analysis  involving  hundreds  of  women.  The 
studies  show  that  the  unique  combination  of 
ingredients  in  NutriHair*  could  make  a red 
difference  to  fte  amount  of  hair  you  grow. 


In  trial  conditions  women  using  NutriHair* 
noticed  some  reduction  in  hair  loss  three  to 
four  monlhs  after  starting  the  supplement. 

It  can  take  up  to  6 months  to  see  me  lull 
benefit. 

Your  fii  s>  months  supply  is  free 

For  the  quideest  result)  three  tablets  should 
be  taken  daily  for  the  first  three  months. 

After  that,  just  one  tablet  daily  should  help 
maintain  maximum  hair  volume.  The  special 
introductory  offer  price  of  £29.90 - three 
packs  for  the  price  of  two  - gives  you 
enough  NutriHair*  fix  three  months. 

Then  one  pock  at  El  4. 95  will  last  you 
three  months. 

Your  money-bock  guarantee 

NutriHair*  is  a highly  reputable  product 
only  available  from  Nature's  Best  Should 
you  comply  the  3 month  course  and  notice 
no  benefit  we  will  refund  ywr  money  in  fuD. 
However,  it  is  stressed  that  the  Kill  benefits  of 
NutriHair*  are  only  seen  at  6 monlhs.  No 
other  company  offers  you  such  a guarantee 
for  a hair  product,  his  based  on  the 
confidence  we  have  in  Nutri  Haii*. 

Any  questions? 

Our  Nutrition  Advisors  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  about 
NutriHair*.  Please  call  01 892  552118 
between  9am  - 5.30pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 

& \ 01892 552131 

ACCESS,  VISA,  SWITCH  AND 
DELIA  CARD  HOLDBtS 
BJOara-ADOpm  Mon -ftiwd  BJtan- 12  noon  Sat 

Nature's  Best’ 

The  UK's  kmn  mril  order  supplier  of 
nutittonalsapplamenh 
Nature')  BestHaafti  Products  lid., 

1 [Wort's  Road,  W»^W^  Kent  TN23EQ 
Registered  m England  No.  1518391. 
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Trust 
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for  Ellen 

Terry’s 

house 


Maev  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 


DONALD  Sinden  is  one 
of  the  few  actors  of  his 
generation  who  has 
never  starred  on  the  tiny 

stage  of  the  Barn  Theatre, 
in  the  garden  of  the  great 
Shakespearean  actress 
Ellen  Terry. 

“Never  liked  playing 
small  spaces/'  he  boomed 
yesterday,  in  a voice  that 
shook  the  Kent  primroses, 
as  he  came  to  pay  homage 
to  the  actress  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  her  birth . 

He  and  her  great  nephew 
Sir  John  Gielgud  — he  was 
at  lonch  with  the  Queen  at 
Windsor  yesterday  — are 
patrons  of  a fund-raising 
appeal  for  the  house  and  its 
contents. 

These  Include  original 
costumes  of  Terry  and 
Henry  Irving,  which  sur- 
vived the  fire  in  1898  which 
destroyed  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  theatrical 

partnerships. 

There  will  be  an  anniver- 
sary summer  season  of 
plays  in  the  Barn  and  the 
garden,  including  one 
about  Terry  and  one  of  her 
greatest  successes.  Much 


Donald  Sinden  at  Ellen  Terry's  house,  now  a museum  of  19th  century  theatre  memorabilia.  Top  left,  Ellen  Terry 
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Ado  About  Nothing.  There 
have  been  plays  each  sum- 
mer since  her  daughter  Edy 
converted  the  bam  after 
her  mother's  death  in  1928. 
For  20  years  from  1961  they 
were  organised  by  Sir  John 
and  the  late  Christopher 
Casson,  whose  mother 
Sybil  Thorndike  also 
played  there. 

Terry  herself  played  on 
almost  every  other  stage  in 
England,  to  swooning 
reviews  — possibly  as  much 
due  to  her  devastating  sex 
appeal  as  her  genius  — bat 
refused  Edy’s  appeals  to 
convert  the  bam,  at  Small- 
hythe,  in  her  lifetime. 

She  had  three  husbands, 
numerous  lovers,  two  ille- 
gitimate children  and  the 
worship  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 


Her  daughter  made  a mu- 
seum and  shrine  to  her,  de- 
manding contributions 
from  her  starriest  friends 
and  partners.  It  includes 
death  masks  of  her  and  Ir- 
ving, and  portraits,  cos- 
tumes, props  and  memora- 
bilia of  all  the  most  famous 
actors  of  the  19th  century. 

Edy  persuaded  the 
National  Trust  to  take  it  on 
without  any  endowment  in 
1939.  James  Lees-Milne,  the 
writer  who  then  worked  for 
the  National  Trust,  wrote 
that  Edy  kept  no  accounts 
and  did  not  believe  in  keep- 
ing accounts.  He  once  had 
to  dissuade  the  local  au- 
thority from  jailing  her  for 
non-payment  of  rates. 

The  museum  attracts 
13.000  visitors  and  is  losing 
the  trust  £40,000  a year. 


Ten  great  Shakespearean  actresses 


Glenda  Jackson 
Cleopatra  with  the  RSC 


Dora  Jordan  (1762- 
1816) 

Eight  months  pregnant  with 
William  IVs  child  when  she 
played  Vida 

Sarah  Bernhardt  (1844- 
1923) 

Played  Hamlet  aged  80, 
with  one  leg  amputated 
Ellen  Terry  (1847-1 928) 
Most  famous  for  her 
Ophelia 

Peggy  Ashcroft  (1907- 
1991) 

Famous  Desdemona  to  Paul 
Robeson’s  Otheflo 
Elizabeth  Taylor  (1932- ) 
The  ultimate  wildcat  Kate  in 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 


Judi  Dench  (1934-) 

Memorable  and  magnificent 
as  a menopausal  Cleopatra 
Glenda  Jackson  (1936-) 
A great  and  spiky  Shake- 
spearean actress,  before 
politics  took  her  fancy 
Olivia  Hussey  (1 951-) 
The  exquisite  Juliet  in  Zeffir- 
elli’s romantic  1960s  film 
Fiona  Shaw  (1 958-) 
Powerful  androgynous 
Richard  II  in  Deborah 
Warner’s  controversial 
production 

Claire  Danes  (1979-) 

The  other  exquisite  Juliet:  in 
Baz  Luhrman’s  camp  1990s 
extravaganza 


Arsonists 
raze  Ulster 
churches 


David  Sftarrocle 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  smoke  from  gut- 
ted places  of  worship 
is  drifting  across 
Northern  Ireland 
again  this  week  alter  an  esca- 
lation in  sectarianism  which 
has  prompted  church  leaders 
and  politicians  to  appeal  Tor 
the  community  to  step  back 
Grom  violence. 

Early  yesterday  morning 
unknown  persons  crept  into 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  small 
town  of  Tandragee,  and  set  its 
interior  alight.  It  was  the  fifth 
such  attack  in  the  past  four 
days. 

When  daylight  broke,  the 
ruins  of  the  226-year-old 
church,  the  second  oldest  in 
the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
were  a testament  to  the  spate 
of  tit-for-tat  attacks  which 
have  struck  Northern  Ireland 
In  the  last  few  days. 

At  around  the  same  time  as 
the  arsonists  — presumably 
Protestants  — were  setting 
MuUavilly  alight,  another  set 
of  people  with  petrol  can  and 
matches  were  attacking  a 
Church  of  Ireland  hall  in 
Dungiven,  Co  Londonderry, 
bringing  the  tally  of  burnings 
to  six. 

The  building,  which  was 
about  to  be  reopened  after  a 
refit  following  extensive  fire 
damage  last  summer,  escaped 
with  scorch  marks  to  an  exte- 
rior wall  when  the  blaze  was 
discovered  and  quenched. 

The  identity  of  these  at- 
tackers is  unknown  but  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
have  everything  in  common 
with  their  Mullnvilly  compa- 
triots save  for  the  vital  dis- 
tinction that  they  are 
Catholics. 

Church  leaders  had  barely 
finished  denouncing  the 
attack  on  two  Co  Antrim 
Catholic  churches  in  the 
early  hours  of  Saturday  when 
news  of  the  latest  fires  broke. 

St  MacNissls  Church  at 
Randalstown,  which  was 
opened  25  years  ago  and  could 
accommodate  3,000  people, 
was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Clergy  at  Antrim’s  St  Corn- 
gall’s  Church  said  that  only 
luck  prevented  a similar  fate 
for  the  110-year-old  church. 
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The  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Conor,  Patrick  Walsh,  blamed 
loyalist  extremists,  who 
stoked  sectarianism  with  In- 
flammatory speeches. 

Only  a few  hours  before  the 
Saturday  attacks,  lan  Paisley 
addressed  a loyalist  rally  in 
Portadown,  at  which  the  right 
of  Orangemen  to  march  this 
summer  was  strongly  de- 
fended. 

Yesterday  the  Democratic 
Unionist  leader  condemned 
the  church  attacks. 

The  SDLP  deputy  leader. 
Seamus  Mallun,  visited  the 
embers  of  MuUavilly  church 
in  his  constituency  yesterday. 
"Sadness  is  tinged  with  an  ab- 
solute anger  that  a small  com- 
munity like  this  should  be 
subjected  once  again  to  the 
type  of  ultimate  in  terms  of 
sectarian  bigotry  that  one  can 
find,”  he  said. 

“This  is  Ku  Klux  Klan  stuff 
and  it  happening  throughout 
the  North  of  Ireland.” 

More  than  80  churches,  Or- 
ange balls  and  schools  have 
been  burned  since  the  Drum- 
cree  disturbances  last  sum- 
mer, when  Portadown  Or- 
angemen were  prevented  by 
the  RUC  from  returning  from 
a church  service  through  a 
mainly  Catholic  area  until 
serious  loyalist  unrest  forced 
the  chief  constable,  Sir  Hugh 
Annesley.  to  change  his  mind. 

The  Catholic  primate  of  Ire- 
land. Sean  Brady,  yesterday 
colled  for  no  retaliation,  and 
said  that  he  was  heartened  by 
messages  or  support  from 
Protestants. 

"New  life  and  new  hope  will 
emerge  from  the  troubled  and 
sad  time  here,”  he  added. 


News  in  brief 


Local  man  charged 
with  Louise  murder 

AN  UNNAMED  man  of  21  from  Yate  in  Gloucestershire  was  last 
night  charged  with  the  murder  of  teenager  Louise  Smith,  who 
went  missing  on  Christmas  morning  1995.  Ms  Smith.  18.  from 
Chipping  Sodbury,  which  adjoins  Yate,  bad  been  with  friends  to 
a d isco  in  Yate  the  night  she  disappeared.  Her  naked  body  was 
found  in  scrub  oo  the  edge  of  a disused  quarry  a mile  from  her 
home  on  February  17  last  year. 


Nurse  jailed  for  animal  cruelty 

A NURSE  of  50  was  jailed  for  the  legal  maximum  of  six  months  at 
Durham  magistrates'  court  yesterday  and  banned  from  keeping 
animals  for  life  alter  being  found  guilty  of  causing  unnecessary 
suffering  at  her  self-styled  sanctuary.  Widow  Jane  Nicbols  was 
convicted  of  neglecting  five  cats,  two  horses,  two  donkeys  and  a 
dog  at  her  caravan  in  Cookes  Wood  near  Durham,  where  she  kept 
30  dogs  in  alL  Her  son  Kevin.  27,  who  was  also  convicted  of  the 
charges,  did  not  appear  in  court  and  a warrant  bas  been  issued  for 
his  arrest  One  of  the  horses  was  in  such  bad  condition  it  had  to  be 
destroyed  when  the  RSPCA  visited  the  site  following  a complaint 
to  the  police  in  April  1996.  Ms  N ichols  said  she  will  appeal. 


Lockerbie  plea  rejected 

SCOTLAND'S  Lord  Advocate  has  rejected  a plea  from  two  Ameri- 
can relatives  of  Lockerbie  disaster  victims  for  the  publication  of 
any  evidence  built  up  against  two  Libyans  suspected  of  the 
bombing.  Bert  Arnmerman  and  Joe  Horgan  had  a meeting  in 
Edinburgh  on  Friday  with  Lord  Mackav  of  Drumadoon,  without 
consulting  the  relatives  of  the  British  victims  of  the  Pan  Am  flight 
103  blast,  which  claimed  270  lives  in  December  1988.  International 
efforts  to  persuade  the  Libyan  authorities  to  surrender  the  two 
men,  indicted  in  1991 . have  so  far  failed.  However,  a Crown  Office 
spokesman  said  yesterday:  "The  Government  remains  committed 
to  the  proper  trial  of  the  case  In  a criminal  court  in  Scotland  or  the 
USA." 


Baby  stab  case  remand 

LAWYERS  for  a man  accused  of  stabbing  a baby'  in  its  pram  told 
Nottingham  crown  court  yesterday  that  doctors  considered  him 
"unfit  to  plead".  Malcolm  CaUadine,  38.  is  charged  with  the 
attempted  murder  of  one-year-old  Ashleigh  Baker  at  a shopping 
centre  in  the  city  In  January'.  The  court  heard  how  the  baby's 
mother.  Norma -Jean,  16.  saw  a man  plunge  a three-inch  blade  into 
her  child  before  running  off.  The  baby's  wounds  were  are  first 
thought  to  be  life-threatening,  but  she  has  since  fully  recovered. 

Martin  Elwick.  defending,  told  the  jury  that  a doctor  who  bad 
seen  CaUadine  regarded  him  as  not  fit  to  plead.  He  added  that  an 
internal  investigation  into  how  the  mental  patient  absconded 
from  Highbury  Vale  hospital,  Nottingham,  was  also  being  carried 
out.  Judge  John  Hopkin  adjourned  the  case  and  remanding 
CaUadine  In  custody  until  a later  date. 


Party  raid  death  man  named 

A MAN  who  died  during  a police  raid  on  a rave  party  in  Putney, 
south-west  London,  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  named  yesterday  as 
BBC  employee  Ian  Grant,  61.  During  the  raid,  which  partv-goers 
have  claimed  was  heavy-handed,  police  made  eight  arrests  in 
connection  with  alleged  drugs  offences.  A police  spokesman  said 

yesterday  that  a man  had  collapsed  and  died  at  the  event.  

Dunam  Campbell 


Fears  for  French  student 

POLICE  said  yesterday  they  were  “increasingly  concerned"  for 
the  safety  of  student  Antoinette  Gossan-Delannov,  27,  from  Paris 
“*  not  been  since  she  arrived  in  Lancaster  last 

Wednesday  to  start  a work  placement  in  nearby  Morecambe 


Incomers  face  tax  on  sunshine  homes 


Cornish  council  considers  levy  on  purchases  by 
migrants  as  way  to  fund  housing  for  low-waged 
locals  forced  out  the  race  by  booming  market 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


PEOPLE  buying  holi- 
day or  retirement 
homes  in  Cornwall, 
one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  Britain,  could  face 
having  to  pay  a purchase  tax 
to  help  finance  housing 
schemes  for  the  local 
population. 

The  proposal  was  being 
seen  yesterday  as  one  way  of 
providing  affordable  housing 
in  the  county,  where  a combi- 
nation of  low  wages  and  up- 
ward pressure  on  house 
prices  caused  by  inward  mi- 
gration has  frozen  many  lo- 
cals out  of  the  market. 

Despite  its  attractions  as  a 
holiday  destination,  Cornwall 
is  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
Britain. 

Many  people  rely  on  part- 
time  seasonal  jobs,  while 
weekly  earnings  for  those  In 
full-time  jobs  are  23  per  cent 
below  the  UK  average.  Unem- 
ployment is  high  in  towns 
such  as  Newquay  and  in  the 
Cambo me/Redruth  area. 

Although  Cornish  house 
prices  are  significantly  below 
those  in  Greater  London  and 
the  South-east,  the  purchas- 
ing power  or  the  3.000  or  so 
people  who  migrate  to  the 
county  each  year  keeps 


ownership  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  locals. 

According  to  the  county 
council,  there  is  a greater  im- 
balance between  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  average 
household  is  able  to  raise 
towards  a mortgage  and  aver- 
age bouse  prices  than  In  any 
other  county. 

“A  large  part  of  the  housing 
that  is  being  built  is  not  af- 
fordable by  those  living  on 
low  incomes,"  says  Malcolm 
Brown,  a county  council 
research  officer. 

"Some  areas  such  as  the 
smaller,  older  settlements  on 
the  coast  or  villages  on  estu- 
aries have  become  no-go 
housing  areas  for  local 
people." 

Officials  at  Restormel 
borough  council  — one  of  the 
county's  six  local  authorities 
— believe  the  answer  could 
lie  in  a "migration  tax"  on  the 
purchase  price  of  a bouse. 

The  kiggestion  was  being 
discussed  by  members  oF  the 
council's  policy  and  resources 
committee  last  night  as  part 
of  its  response  to  a recent  gov- 
ernment green  paper. 

The  paper.  Households 
Growth.  Where  Shall  We 
Live?,  was  published  last  No- 
vember as  a focus  for  debate 
about  the  projected  increase 
in  the  number  of  households 


Flying  telescopes 
could  spot  life 
on  distant  planets 


Tim  Radford 

Science  Editor 


European  scientists 
are  abont  to  reveal 
plans  for  a frying  for- 
mation of  space  telescopes 
that  could  detect  life  on 
planets  50  light  years  away. 

Astronomers  think  they 
have  evidence  of  eight  or 
nine  planets  orbiting  dis- 
tant stars  — but  these 
would  be  massive,  Jupiter- 
sized  objects  likely  to  be 
hostile  to  fife.  Rocky  plan- 
ets with  oceans  and  atmos- 
pheres are  too  small  and 
too  faint  to  be  seen  in  the 
glare  of  stars. 


But  according  to  Alan 

Penny  of  the  Rutherford 

Appleton  laboratory,  near 
Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  European  Space  Agency 
could  launch  Darwin,  a col- 
lection of  six  infra-red  tele- 
scopes flying  in  a tight  for- 
mation. each  collecting 
light  and  sending  it  to  a 
central  station.  Together 
they  would  make  a tele- 
scope ioo  metres  across.  . 

This  would  be  sensitive 
enough  to  detect  light 
reflected  from  a planet  40 
or  50  light  years  away,  and 
analyse  it  for  telltale  “sig- 
natures” of  water  or  air. 

Details  of  the  Darwin 
mission  will  be  outlined  by 


in  England  over  the  period  to 
2016. 

Council  officers  say  such  a 
tax  could  either  he  handled 
centrally  — in  the  same  way 
as  stamp  duty  — or  at  a local 
level,  and  could  vary  accord- 
ing to  an  affordability  index. 

Funds  raised  in  this  way 
could  be  recycled  into  social 
housing  schemes  and  other 
affordable  housing. 

John  Marshall,  head  of  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  develop- 
ment at  Restormel,  said  the 
council  had  not  looked  in  de- 
tail at  the  sums  involved  or  at 
how  local  authorities  would 
determine  which  buyers  were 
"migrants".  He  acknowledged 
that  legislation  would  be 
required  to  introduce  such  a 
scheme. 

"We  are  not  saying  it 
should  become  council  policy. 
What  we  are  saying  is  it's  one 
of  a whole  range  of  matters 
that  may  benefit  from  being 
researched  further.”  said  Mr 
Marshall. 

But  the  response  yesterday 
from  those  in  the  housing 
business  was  not  favourable. 

“We  can  understand  totally 
why  the  idea  should  have 
come  up  but  we  feel  it  is  no 
substitute  for  a proper 
national  policy  to  provide  af- 
fordable housing,"  said  Kel- 
vin MacDonald,  director  of 


mm 


Out  of  reach . . . The  village  of  Nanpean,  near  St  Austell,  part  of  the  borough  of  Restomel, 
which  says  a migration  tax  would  help  locals  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  photograph  sam  Morgan 


the  National  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Council. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  is 
the  problem  of  finding  land 
for  affordable  housing,  and  I 


' 


don't  see  how  an  immigration 
tax  would  overcome  that 
problem.’’  Peter  Moore,  direc- 
tor of  the  Cornwall  Rural 
Housing  Association,  feared 
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The  six  telescopes  of  Darwin,  which  will  fly  in  tight  formation  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 


Dr  Penny  at  the  British 
national  astronomy  meet- 
ing in  Southampton  today. 
To  work  at  all,  Darwin's 
telescopes  would  have  to  be 
stationed  to  an  accuracy  of 


millionths  of  a metre.  They 
will  have  to  be  based  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter, 
far  from  the  zodiacal  dust 
of  the  inner  solar  system, 
which  is  itself  bright 


enough  to  drown  oat  light 
from  distant  planets. 

“It's  like  looking  up  at 
the  daytime  sky  and  trying 
to  see  the  stars,"  Dr  Penny 
said  yesterday. 


the  tax  might  reduce  the  at- 
tractiveness of  Cornwall  as 
somewhere  for  businesses  to 
relocate,  and  damage  invest- 
ment in  the  county. 


Darwin  will  be  40  times 
larger  than  the  Hubble 
space  telescope,  which  has 
been  detecting  light  from 
galaxies  more  than  10 
billion  light  years  away.  It 
is  one  of  two  projects  com- 
peting for  European  Space 
Agency  support:  if  chosen, 
it  would  be  launched  In 
2015.  It  would  concentrate 
on  300  stars  like  the  Sun, 
all  within  50  light  years  of 
the  Earth. 

“Most  astronomers  agree 
that  there  is  a fair  chance 
that  there  are  planets  the 
size  of  the  Earth  around." 
he  said.  “No  one  has  the 
faintest  Idea  whether  there 
Is  going  to  be  life  on  these 
things.  There  is  no  plausi- 
ble theory  of  how  life  actu- 
ally gets  going.*’ 

Dr  Penny,  who  Is  50.  is 
unlikely  to  be  working  on 
the  results  by  the  time  Dar- 
win is  getting  the  answers. 
“I  will  still  be  alive,”  he 
said  philosophically  “and 
the  younger  scientists  In 
the  mission  will  stilt  be  in- 
volved. All  space  missions 
take  this  long." 
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Usual 
suspects 
light  fuse 
under 

patriotic 
sculptor 


Satanists,  Bolsheviks, 
allotment  holders:  . 
alt  are  culprits  in 
the  blowing  up  of 
Moscow's  unloved 
statue  of  a tsar, 
writes  James  Meek 


IT  HAS  been  a bad  week  for 
the  sculptor  Vyacheslav 
Klykov,  who  has  no  truck 
with  the  surreal.  A zoologist 
wrote  to  the  Russian  press 
revealing  that  the  front  legs  of 
a horse  in  Mr  Klykov’s 
recently  erected  monument  to 
the  Soviet  war  hero  Marshal 
Zhukov  were  an  anatomical 
fantasy.  The  zoologist  said 
curtly  that  no  equine  animal 
— “not  even  a giraffe"  — was 
capable  of  sticking  its  legs  out 
in  such  a manner. 

But  that  was  not  all  At  6am 
last  Tuesday,  Mr  Klykov’s 
other  great  labour  of  love,  a 
33ft  copper  statue  of  Russia's 
last  tsar,  Nicholas  n,  was  crit- 
icised with  extreme  prejudice 
— it  was  blown  up. 

Mr  Klykov  thought  it  was 
an  April  Fool's  joke.  It  wasn’t: 
the  muddy  hummock  outside 
the  Moscow  ring-road  where 
the  statue  was  erected  less 
than  a year  ago  amid  Happing 
Orthodox  banners,  swinging 
incense  holders  and  monk- 
like chanting  was  strewn 
with  imperial  shrapneL  Only 
a stump  remained. 

Even  in  Russia,  practical 
jokers  would  not  plant  2H>s  of 
high  explosive  at  the  tsar's 
feet  spool  a 150-yarti  cable  to 
a nearby  swamp  and  use  a car 
battery  to  set  off  an  explosion 
that  could  be  heard  two  miles 
away  and  which  blew  planks 
off  scaffolding  air  the  blue, 
domes  of  the  nearby  Church 
or  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God. 

Mr  Klykov  is  a proud  man 
who  looks  as  though  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  an 
NCO  in  a Guards  regiment 
rumrod-backed,  with  a pre- 
cise moustache  and  a navy- 
blue  blazer.  : 

On  public  occasions  his 
footsteps  are  dogged  by  a 
claque  of  elderly  monarchists 
prone  to  weeping.  In  Russia 
no  matter  how  ter  to  the  right 
you  stand  politically  there  is 
still  someone  next  to  you,  but 
Mr  Klykov’s  right  shoulder  is 
hard  up  againstrtbe  walL 
“The  explosion  was  ordered 
by  the  enemies  of  our  mother- 
land,” he  said.  "The  perpetra- 
tors were  hired  hands  work- 
ing for  inhuman  farces.  I 
can't  understand  how  a 
human  being  could  lift  a hand 
against  such  greatness." 

Running  through  a list  of 
enemies  — Americans,  Ger- 
mans, Turks,  democrats  — he 
said  there  was  a third  force  at 
work  trying  to  provoke  a 
clash  between  honest,  patri- 
otic Russians  who  wanted  to 
restore  the  monarchy,  and 
honest,  patriotic  Russians 
who  did  not  want  Lenin’s 
mummified  body  to  be 


The  remains  are  examined  of  Klykov’s  statue  of  Nicholas  H,  destroyed  by  a bomb 


removed  from  its  mausoleum 
an  Red  Square  and  buried. 

"These  are  different  ends  of 
the  same  fuse,”  he  said.  “This 
explosion  could  become  the 
find:  spark  from  which  the 
fire  of  civil  war  would  spread 
through  Russia.” 

But  who  "would  go  to  so 
much  trouble  to  blow  up  the 
country’s  only  statue  of  Tsar 
Nicholas?  Russians  — Agatha 
Christie  lovers  every  one  — ■ 
delight  in  mysteries  and  Mos- 
cow has  buzzed  with  culprit 
theories:  Bolsheviks,  Satan- 
ists, Yeltslnlte  provocateurs, 
even  embittered  owners  of 
“wild  allotments*'  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  the  statue. 

The  Bolshevik  theory 
gained  wings  the  day  after  the 
explosion  when  Vladimir  Gri- 
goryev, the  Communist  Work- 
ers’ Party’s  only  MP,  received 
an  anonymous  fax  claiming 
responsibility  - for  the 
explosion  on  = behalf  of  the 
Command  of  the  Worker- 
Peasant  Red  Army  and  the 
NXVD  of  the  USSR  (the  prede- 
cessor of  the  KGB),  The  fax 
promised  partisan  warfare 
and  a revolutionary  tribunal 
tor  anyone  trying  to  bury  Le- 


nin, and  signed  off  “Death  to 
the  bourgeoisie!” 

Excitement  waned  when  it 
turned  out  that  Mr  Grigoryev 
was  an  easy-going  man  In  a 
grey  suit  who  was  no  more 
likely  to  support  bloody  revo- 
lution than  Britain's  John 
Prescott  He  condemned  the 
blowing  up  of  monuments. 


Nikolai  Lysov,  an  architect 
who  worked  with  Mr  Klykov 
an  the  project  said  the  allot- 
ment holders  had  threatened 
to  Mow  up  the  tsar  when  their 
potato  {dots  started  to  disap- 
pear, but  he  now  felt  Satan- 
ists were  more  likely  to  have 
been  responsible. 

. He  pointed  to  the  remnants 


The  explosion  was  ordered  by  the 
enemies  of  our  motherland.  They  were 
hired  hands  working  for  Inhuman  forces’ 


The  Moscow  phone  book 
lists  a Worker-Feasant  Red 
Army,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
group  of  hobbyists  who  enjoy 
dressing  up  in  old  Red  Army 
uniforms  in  their  spare  time. 

“We  would  ask  the  terror- 
ists to  change  their  title,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  amateur  soV 
diers,  Anton  Shalito.  “We’re 
the  first  military-historical 
association  to  be  registered  in 
Russia  and  we’ve  got  no  In- 
tention of  letting  anybody 
else  use  our  name.” 

At  the  scene  of  the  crime. 


of  bills  that  had  been  stuck  to 
the  base  of  the  statue  in 
recent  weeks  and  which  have 
been  passed  to  federal  investi- 
gators. The  bills  were  printed 
with  the  image  of  a pen  tangle, 
he  and  they  warned  that 
the  “Church  of  Satan”  was 
commencing  a struggle 
against  “the  Jewish-Chrlstian 
church". 

One  theory  not  canvassed  is 
that  the  monument  was  de- 
stroyed for  artistic  reasons. 
The  zoologist’s  hostility 
towards  Mr  Klykov’s  statue  of 


Gabon  chief  threatens  oil 
deals  after  fraud  charges 


Paid  Webster  In  Ports 


THE  president  of  Gabon. 

Omar  Bongo,  has  can- 
celled a visit  to  France  and 
threatened  to  end  the  privi- 
leged position  of  the  French 
oil  company  Elf  In  h.’s 
country,  over  allegations  that 
he  has  been  a beneficiary  in 

an  International  fraud. 

Elf  imparts  16  per  cent  ofits 
oil  from  Gabon,  which  itself 
owns  a Quarter  of  the  oil  com- 
pany. There,  has  been  con- 
stant suspicion  that  much  of 
the  revenue  from  the  oil  deals 
ends  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
presidential  entourage. 

At  the  weekend,  n French 
examining  magistrate,  Eva 
July,  ordered  the  temporary 
custody  of  Andre  TaralJo. 
chairman  of  SU*s  Gabon  sub- 
sidiary and  a dose  friend  of 
Jacques  Chirac,  the  French 
president. 

Mr  TnraDo,  who  runs  Elfs 
affairs  in  several  African 
states,  including  Nigeria,  al- 
legedly handled  an  account 
which  bdd  millions  of  pounds 
believed  to  be  destined  cither 
fw-hisnse&nr  for  other  asso- 
ciates, mrtudinsMr  Bongo. 

Even  before  the  allegations 
over  the  account  emerged,  Mr 


Bongo  had  protested  to  Mr 
Chirm:  about  a Geneva  magis- 
trate's decision  — based  on  a 
request  by  Ms  Joly — to  block 
an  account  In  the  British  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  account  con- 
tained funds  which  had  been 
deposited  by  Mr  Bohgo.  . ■■ 
According  to  Le  Monde 
newspaper,  Mr  Bongo  tele- 
phoned Mr  Chirac  a week  ago 
accusing  France  of  infringing 
Gabonese  sovereignty  and 
told  him  he  was  considering 
sanctions  against  French  oil 
interests.  _ 

Mr  Bongo,  president  of 
Gabon  for  the  last  30  yeare, 
has  frequently  threatened  to 
fevour  the  American  oil  in- 
dustry whenever  there  has 
been  a dispute  over  Elf 
Gabon,  a company  set  up  in 
1949  which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  on  the 
French,  stock  exchange. 
French  soldiers  have  repeat- 
edly been  sent  to  patrol 
Gabon’s  oil  cities  after  muti- 
nies and  rebellions. 

Yesterday,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Elys£e  aides,  Mr 
Tarallo,  who  has  been 
allowed  ball  of  nearly  £l  mil- 
lion, and  the  chairman  of  the 
Elf  parent  company,  Philippe 
Jaflrt.  left  for  Libreville  in  an 
attempt  to  appease  Mr  Bongo. 


Berlin  slump  hits  banks 


Deals  Staunton  In  Barfti 


BERLIN  banks  are  fac- 
ing huge  losses  as  col- 
lapsing property 

S rices  continue  to  trans- 
>rm  the  German  capital 
from  a 1 boom  town  to  a 
ghost  town.  The  Berliner 
Grundkreditbank  admitted 
yesterday  that- It  had  lost 
more  than  VMIOO  mSUon 
(£38  million)  through  prop- 
erty investments  after  a 
50  per  cent  fall  in  prices 
since  1994. 

The  bank’s  chairman, 
Jflrgen  Bostelmann,  said: 
“We  have  planned  as  a pre- 
caution for  a fell  in  value  of 
DM100  minion.  The  calcu- 
lations of  many  developers 
are  no  longer  valid,” 
Hundreds  of  developers 
moved  into  Berlin  after 
reunification  in  1990,  In- 
vesting-billions  of  pounds 
hi  projects  that  turned  the 
city  Into  Europe’s  biggest 
building  site.  Commercial 
rents  soared,  driving  many 
long-established  shops  and 
restaurants  out  of  business 
and  forcing  firms  to  move 
out  of  the  centre. 

Young  squatters,  who 
occupied  derelict  buildings 


in  the  east  of  the  city  and 
turned  them  Into  bars, 
cafes  and  nightclubs,  have 
been  steadily  driven  out  by 
developers  eager  to  build 
more  offices. 

But  Germany’s  sluggish 
economy  and  the  slow  pace 
of  the  government’s  move 
from  Bonn  have  left  much 
of  the  new  office  space 
empty. 

When  the  French  depart- 
ment store  Galeries  Lafay- 
ette opened  a branch  in  a 
spectacular  new  building 
by  Jean  Nonvel  on  Fried- 
richsstrasse  last  year,  Ber- 
lin’s city  fathers  claimed 
that  the  tide  had  turned  at 
last.  Bnt  the  store  has 
felled  to  attract  customers 
and  many  other  new  build- 
ings on  the  street  remain 
unoccupied. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ber- 
liner Bank  was  sacked  last 
year  after  reporting  losses 
of  DM2  billion  and  banking 
experts  claim  that  the  big. 
Frankfurt-based  banks 
allowed  their  smaller  Ber- 
lin counterparts  to  take  on 
the  entire  risk  of  financing 
the  reconstruction  of  the 
capital. 

Karl  Heinz  Knauthe,  the 
head  of  the  advisory  board 


at  Berliner  Grundkredit- 
bank. insisted  yesterday 
that  the  latest  losses  did  not 
mean  jobs  would  be  lost, 
but  he  admitted  that  the 
banks  were  under  pressure 
to  streamline  their 
operations. 

“Branches  will  be  closed 
and  transactions  will  be- 
come increasingly  auto- 
mated. The  pressure  to 
merge  is  enormous.  They 
can  only  enter  the  interna- 
tional financial  market 
together.”  he  said. 

As  more  empty  offices 
and  derelict  sites  appear  in 
Berlin  each  week,  an  im- 
provement in  the  property 
market  seems  distant  But 
Mr  Knauther  predicts  that 
if  the  city’s  financial  insti- 
tutions can  hold  out  until 
the  end  of  the  century,  the 
long-awaited  boom  will 
come. 

“When  the  government 
and  parliament  are  in  the 
city  and  Berlin  becomes  a 
decision-making  centre, 
other  organisations  will  be 
drawn  here.  I also  expect  to 
see  an  improvement  in 
trade  with  eastern  Europe. 
That  will  give  property 
prices  an  enormous  boost,” 
he  said. 
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Invitation  hangs  on  Labour  leader’s  election  victory 

Blair  accepts  seat 
at  EU  treaty  talks 


John  Palmer  In  NooriMPt 


Ip  HE  wins  the  general 
election,  Tony  Hair  has 
agreed  to  attend,  three 
weeks  after  taking  office, 
a special  European  Union 
summit  in  an  attempt  to 
hreak  the  deadlock  In  aegotia- 
tiansfor  a new  EU  treaty. 

The  Dutch  government  — 
the  current  EU  presidency 

which  Is  trying  to  broker  a 
treaty  agreement  — said  yes- 
terday feat  John  Major  and 
Mr  lUwte  had  both  agreed  to 
the  summit,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  held  in  the  Netherlands 

in -the  third  week  of  May. 

ft  would  almost  certainly 
give  Mr  Blair  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  mount  the  interna- 
tional stage  as  Prime 
Minister. 

He  would  have  little  time  to 
prepare  a detailed  negotiating 
strategy,  but  Mr  Blair  and 
senior  colleagues  have  been 
folly  briefed  by  other  EU  gov- 
ernments on  progress  in  the 
negotiations. 

“Speaking  as  a mere 
’bloody  foreigner’ . 1 suppose  1 
am  treading  on  thin  ice,”  the 
Dutch  foreign  minister,  Hans 
van  Mjerlo,  told  journalists 
after  a two-day  meeting  of  EU 
foreign  ministers  in  the 
Botch  resort  of  Noordwijk. 
“But  1 can  say  that  a special 
summit  looks  much  more 
likely  now  and  we  have  had 


enough  indications  that  the 
new  British  government  will 
be  willing  to  attend.” 

News  feat  the  Dutch  were 
organising  the  summit,  which 
will  be  held  only  a month  be- 
fore EU  heads  of  governments 
meet  in  Amsterdam  to  ap- 
prove the  planned  treaty, 
came  as  a surprise. 

The  Dutch  had  hoped  to 
avoid  two  summits  close 
together  this  summer,  but 
they  now  see  it  as  essential  If 
agreement  is  to  be  reached  In 
June  on  the  treaty. 

“It  is  true  that  we  are,  in  a 
sense,  all  waiting  for  the  out- 
come of  the  British  general 
election,"  the  Swedish  foreign 
minister,  Lena  Hjdm-Wallen, 


The  other  14  EU  countries, 
although  stm  divided  os  sen- 
sitive issues  of  EU  reform,  be- 
lieve that  Mr  Blair  will  be 
able  to  break  the  deadlock 
with  Britain  on  Issues  such  as 
greater  majority  voting,  new 
powers  for  the  European  Par- 
liament and  stronger  social 
and  employment  policies. 

David  Davis,  the  junior  For- 
eign Office  minister,  con- 
ceded  yesterday  that  be  had 
been  in  a small  minority  in 
Noordwijk  in  opposing  moves 
to  include  In  the  treaty  the 
social  chapter  and  new  em- 
ployment objectives  on  work- 
ers’rights. 

“In  the  understandable 
reaction  to  the  Renault  fac- 


tory closure  [In  Belgium], 
some  other  countries  actually 
want  to  strengthen  the  cnriai 
chapter.  We  believe  this  is  the 
opposite  of  what  is  needed,” 
he  said. 

The  other  EU  members 
failed  at  the  weekend  to 
resolve  their  differences  on 
reform  of  fee  Commission 
and  redistribution,  according 
to  population  size,  of 
countries’  votes  within  the 
Council  of  Ministers. 

Although  there  Is  general 
support  for  cutting  fee  number 
of  commissioners  as  the  EU  ex- 
pands, the  British  government 
has.  agreed  to  lose  its  second 
commissioner  only  if  the 
larger  countries  are  promised 

the  plum  jobs  or  extra  votes  In 
Commission  decisions. 

An  incoming  Labour  gov- 
ernment is  widely  expected  to 
share  many  of  the  present 
government's  positions  on  EU 
institutional  reform,  and  Mr 
Blair  will  also  oppose 
Franco/German  plans  to 
merge  the  EU  and  the  West- 
ern European  Union  as  part 
of  an  eventual  European  de- 
fence system. 

But  hopes  are  high  feat 
Labour  will  agree  to  give  the 
EU  a bigger  role  on  Immigra- 
tion, asylum  and  external 
frontier  controls  in  return  for 
Britain  running  its  own 
national  border  controls. 
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China  warns  Denmark 
to  drop  UN  resolution 


John  Palmer  In  NoordwUk 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DMJW  PtENWN 

Marshal  Zhukov  is  shared  by 
most  Muscovites,  and  critics 
never  found  much  to  admire 
in  the  rigid  depiction  of  Tsar 
Nicholas  in  his  coronation 
robes. 

The  drawback  to  this 
theory  is  that  the  Moscow  au- 
thorities. already  under  fero- 
cious attack  from  the  intelli- 
gentsia for  allowing  so  many 
sculptures  in  the  city  by  the 
equally  disliked  Zurab  Tsere- 
teli, gave  Mr  Klykov  the  boot 
at  the  beginnings 

Despite  Mr  Klykov's  spend- 
ing about  £130,000  of  his  own 
money  on  fee  tsar  statue, 
they  reftised  it  a city-centre 
site.  Instead,  it  stood  for- 
lornly in  a bleak  landscape 
in  the  village  of  Talninskoye, 
serenaded  by  the  roar  of  the 
ring-road,  facing  a power 
station,  and  a huge  drive-in 
bazaar  at  its  back. 

Loyal,  devout  Mr  Lysov, 
hostile  to  the  Babylon  of  the 
Russian  capital  on  fee  hori- 
zon, voiced  another  hypothe- 
sis: “Much  has  been  said,  of 
course,  about  Moscow  having 
carried  oat  the  explosion,  be- 
cause they  didn’t  get  such  a 
masterpiece.” 


THE  row  between  the 
European  Union  and 
China  on  humans  rights 
worsened  yesterday  when 
Beijing  threatened  economic 
sanctions  against  Denmark 
for  taking  the  lead  in  tabling 
United  Nations  resolutions 
critical  of  China's  record. 

Denmark  acted  in  an  effort 
to  salvage  something  from  the 
disarray  into  which  the  EU 
was  plunged  last  week  when 
France  hlocked  plans  for  the 
union  itself  to  sponsor  a 
resolution. 

Within  hoturs  Beijing 
warned  that  Denmark  would 
pay  a heavy-price.  “Relations 
between  China  and  Denmark 
will  be  seriously  damaged  — — 
politically  and  economically 
if  Denmark  really  insists 
on  this  resolution,"  a foreign 
ministry  spokesman  said.  In 
any  confrontation  with 
China,  he  went  on,  “Denmark 
win  be  the  biggest  loser”. 

The  threat  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a warning 
from  the  HU’S  Dutch  presi- 
dency feat  China  should  not 


select  one  member  on  which 
to  vent  its  anger  when  other 
EU  countries  shared  Den- 
mark’s concern  about  China’s 
human  rights  violations. 

“An  attempt  to  punish  one 
member  state  like  this  Is 
totally  unfair  and  It  will  have 
the  effect  of  undermining  fee 
United  Nations,"  the  Dutch 
foreign  minister,  Hans  van 
Mierlo,  said  after  a EU  for- 
eign ministers'  meeting  in  the 
Dutch  coastal  resort  of 
NoordwUk. 

Mr  van  Mierlo  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  his  anger  at 
the  Chinese  government  for 
its  threats  to  penalise 
countries  raising  human 
rights  questions  and  France 
for  breaking  rank  with  the 
rest  of  the  EU. 

“When  I spoke  on  fee  issue 
of  human  rights  at  the  UN 
Human  Rights  Commission 
in  Geneva  last  week  I was  in- 
terrupted with  abuse  from  the 
Chinese  government  dele- 
gate,” he  said. 

“We  are  not  picking  on 
China  for  its  human  rights  re- 
cord.  We  would  do  the  same 
no  matter  where  the  abuses 
occur.” 


France  was  joined  by  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Spain  in  op- 
posing an  EU  resolution.  “We 
continue  to  say  that  China 
has  to  be  treated  differently 
than  other  less  important 
states,”  said  the  French  for- 
eign minister,  Herve  de  Char- 
ette.  “It  is  time  to  go  down  the 
road  of  dialogue  rather  than 
confrontation." 

Other  EU  countries  are 
rather  more  cynical  about 
French  motives.  “President 
Chirac  wants  to  sign  a big 
Airbus  sales  contract  in  Beij- 
ing," a senior  EU  diplomat 
said  yesterday. 

Mr  van  Mierlo  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  threat  to 
freeze  other  agreed  EU  con- 
demnations of  human  rights 
violations  as  a protest  against 
“the  perception  of  double 
standards”. 

• Mexico’s  foreign  minister 
has  accepted  in  talks  In 
Noordwijk  the  EUs  insis- 
tence feat  a proposed  co-oper- 
ation agreement  should  in- 
clude a human  rights  clause. 
Negotiations  which  have  been 
bogged  down  for  months  on 
this  issue  should  enter  a final 
stage  in  June. 


World  news  in  brief 


Wheat  flour  riots  paralyse  Pakistani  city 


KOTS  triggered  by  wheat 
hortages  paralysed  the 
northwestern  Pakistani  city 
of  Peshawar  yesterday,  wife 
dashes  between  police  and 
protesters  who  looted  or  at- 
tacked stocks,  police  and  wit- 
nesses said. 

Police  used  batons  and  tear 
gas  at  several  places  in  Pesha- 
war, capital  of  fee  North  West 
Frontier  Province,  to  disperse 


demonstrators  who  blocked 
roads  in  protest  at  fee  lack  of 
wheat  flour,  they  said. 

About  5,000  demonstrators, 
many  armed  with  sticks, 
looted  a state-run  utility  store 
in  western  Peshawar  and 
hundreds  tried  to  attack  two 
Hour  mills  in  fee  west  and 
north  of  the  city,  police  said. 

A lorry  loaded  wife  flour 
was  looted  on  fee  street,  as 


police  and  protesters  played 
cat  and  mouse  for  hours,  wit- 
nessessaid. 

The  protests  spread  beyond 
the  city.  Demonstrations 
were  held  in  several  other 
towns  in  the  province,  which 
borders  Afghanistan,  and  in 
fee  southwestern  province  of 
Baluchistan,  bordering  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  residents 
said.  — Reuter. 


Kuchma  lets 
deputy  PM  go 

Ukraine’s  president,  Leonid 
Kuchma,  accepted  yesterday 
the  resignation  of  fee  deputy 
prime  minister.  Viktor  Pyn- 
zenyk.  fee  reformist  politi- 
cian who  quit  in  anger  last 
Wednesday. 

An  aide  said  Mr  Pynzenyk, 
In  charge  of  economic  reform, 
had  offered  to  resign  because 
he  was  “extremely  unhappy" 
wife  fee  government's  hand- 
ling of  reforms.  He  had  criti- 
cised it  for  dragging  its  heels 
in  implementing  measures  to 
halt  economic  decline.  — 
Reuter. 

US  pact  with  Hanoi 

The  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam broadened  economic  ties 
yesterday  wife  fee  signing  of 
a pact  to  reschedule  £90  mil- 
lion in  debts  feat  Hanoi  inher- 
ited from  the  US-backed  Sai- 
gon government  after  the 

Vietnam  war. — Reuter. 

Bahrain  warning 

The  United  States  embassy  in 
Bahrain  has  warned  Ameri- 
can citizens,  including  sailors 
stationed  in  fee  Golf,  to  avoid 
public  places  because  of 
terrorist  threats. — AP. 

Illegitimate’  vote 

Serbs  in  eastern  Croatia  have 
voted  to  maintain  administra- 
tive control  of  fee  region  after 
It  reverts  to  government  rule 
later  this  year,  Serbian  media 
reported  yesterday.  Although 
99  per  cent  of  those  who  voted 
in  the  referendum  on  Sunday 
were  in  favour,  fee  Croatian  , 
government  and  UN  officials  I 


have  declared  fee  referendum 
Illegitimate. — AP. 

Dirty  war  files 

Spain  has  officially  informed 
Argentina  feat  it  dOCS  not 
have  microfilmed  copies  of 
secret  files  on  fee  estimated 
10,000  victims  of  fee  Argen- 
tine military’s  “dirty  war” 
against  leftwing  guerrillas 
from  1973-86.  — Reuter. 

Family  for  Monica 

Monica  Baiaram,  aged  3,  who 
ha«  languished  in  an  orphan- 


age since  a British  couple  was 
caught  trying  to  smuggle  her 
out  of  Romania  in  a card- 
board box  two  years  ago.  Is 
being  adopted  by  a Romanian 
family,  an  official  said  yester- 
day.— AP. 

Rhino  round-up 

Indonesian  environmentalists 
will  begin  a week-long  census 
on  April  20  to  determine  bow 
many  endangered  Javan  rhi- 
noceroses still  roam  the 
Ujung  Kulon  national  park  in 
West  Java.  — Reuter. 
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6 THE  ELECTION 

They’re  ringing  up  to  say 
things  (ike,  my  grandfather 
was  a miner,  and  I know 
whataginnel  is 

Labour  activist 


We  stand  where  we  have 
always  stood.  We  haven’t 
had  to  abandon 
everything  we  believe  in 

Paddy  Ashdown 


Labour  in 
seats  row 
as  another 
MP  quits 


Rebecca  Smithers 
and  Martin  Wainwright 


Labour  was  racing 
growing  anger  in  one 
or  its  northern  heart- 
lands last  night  over 
suspicions  that  leadership  ad- 
visers are  being  shoehomed 
at  the  last  minute  into  safe 
seals. 

Local  officials  were  stunned 
by  the  sudden  announcement 
by  Stuart  Randall,  the  low-pro- 
file MP  for  unshakeable  Hull 
West,  that  he  was  quitting  only 
eight  days  before  the  dose  of 
nominations,  making  the  im- 
position of  a candidate  by  the 
national  executive  committee 
an  odds-on  bet 
Forty  miles  along  the  M62, 
party  members  in  Pontefract 
and  Castleford  were  planning 
to  spoil  their  ballot  papers  in 
protest  against  a “no  locals' 
shortlist  for  last  night’s  selec- 
tion of  a successor  to  deputy 
speaker.  Sir  Geoffrey  Lofth- 
ouse.  The  long-standing  MP 
for  one  of  the  party's  safest 
seats  also  announced  his  de- 
parture from  Parliament  un- 
expectedly last  week. 

Suspicions  have  been  fu- 
elled by  the  eve-of-election 
musical  chairs  which  has 
seen  some  of  the  party's 
senior  Blairite  modernisers 
still  without  an  admission 
ticket  to  Parliament  Among 
those  still  hunting  are  Jack 
Dromey,  a power  behind 
Labour's  trade  union  reforms 
and  husband  of  Harriet  Har- 
man. and  Derek  Scott,  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  Mr  Blair. 

Mr  Dromey  was  unexpect- 
edly left  off  the  Pontefract  and 
Castleford  shortlist  in  spite 
of  hints  from  Labour's  high 
command  that  he  was  the 
favourite  son,  but  Mr  Scott’s 
Indus  ion  has  caused  particu- 
lar resentment  As  an  SDP 
candidate,  his  intervention  in 
the  1983  election  helped  to 
lose  Labour  the  Swindon  seat 
of  David  Stoddart  now  a 
Labour  peer. 

Lord  Stoddart  said  he  found 
it  "odd"  that  Mr  Scott  had 
been  preferred  for  short-list- 
ing over  others  who  had 
"stood  by  the  party  through 
good  times  and  bad."  Ponte- 


fract and  Castleford  members 
also  protested  that  none  of  a 
raft  of  Wakefield  Labour 
councillors  bad  been  short- 
listed. while  two  of  the  other 
five  hopefuls  were  "metropol- 
itan stars". 

They  are  Hilary  Bean,  son  of 
veteran  leftwinger  Tony  Benn 
but  himself  a New  Labour  fig- 
ure. and  Yvette  Cooper,  an  In- 
dependent journalist  and  part- 
ner of  Eld  Balls,  adviser  to 
shadow  chancellor  Gordon 
Brown.  Neither  of  the  remain- 
ing candidates,  John  Hannan, 
leader  of  Huddersfield-based 
Kirklees  council,  and  Cath 
Ashton,  a Batley  union  conve- 
nor, are  considered  local  in  an 
area  of  intense  parochialism. 

“They're  ringing  up  to  say 
things  like  — my  grandfather 
was  a miner  and  I know  what 
a ginnel  [alley]  is.”  said  one 
long-standing  local  activist. 
"But  what  they’re  really  tell- 
ing us  is:  Pontefract  and 
Castleford  people  are  dolts." 

Labour  strongly  denied  put- 
ting pressure  from  London  on 
5&year-ald  Mr  Randall,  a for- 
mer shadow  home  affairs  min- 
ister  and  agriculture  spokes- 
man. to  stand  down. 

The  MP  said:  "My  14  years 
serving  the  people  of  Hull  have 
been  a worthwhile  and  valu- 
able experience  and  I will  miss 
many  friends  in  the  constitu- 
ency. I now  wish  to  spend 
more  time  with  my  family  and 
pursuing  other  interests." 

Since  John  Major  called  the 
general  election.  Labour  has 
seen  a spate  of  resignations  by , 
older  or  less  well-known  candi- 1 
dates.  Including  John  Evans 
(St  Helen’s  North).  Dough 
Hoyle  (Warrington  North). 
Norman  Hogg  (Cumbernauld 
and  Kilsuth)  arid  Willie  McKel- 
vey  (Kilmarnock  and  Loudon). 

The  NEC  election  panel, 
which  draws  up  seat  shortlists, 
is  chaired  by  Richard  Rosser  of  j 
the  Transport  and  Salaried 
Staffs  Association  and  consists 
of  frontbenchers  John  Pres- 
cott. David  Blunkett,  Margaret 
Beckett  and  Mo  Mowlam.  MPs 
Hilary  Armstrong  and  Ian 
McCartney  and  union  repre- 
sentatives Margaret  Prosser 
(TGWU),  Maggie  Johns  (Uni- 
son), Diana  Jeuda  (Usdaw)  and 
Brenda  Etchells  (AEEU). 


John  Major  enjoying  a mug  of  tea  during  a Dying  visit  to  Andover,  Hampshire  yesterday  photograph:  martyn  haymow 


Ashdown’s  ‘superpower*  vision 

"dodgy  second-hand  car  sales- 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


THE  Liberal  Democrats 
yesterday  Insisted  that 
they  remain  well-placed 
to  win  extra  seats  in  the  elec- 
tion — despite  their  low  posi- 
tion in  the  polls  -—  and 
accused  their  rivals  of  aban- 
doning principles  in  search  of 
votes. 

Paddy  Ashdown,  who  con- 
demned negative  politics  and 
denied  calling  John  Major  a 


man”  at  the  weekend,  argued 
that  the  Liberal  Democrats’ 
core  vote  is  not  threatened  by 
Labour’s  movement  towards 
the  political  centre  ground  — 
or  beyond. 

At  his  party’s  London  press 
conference  before  heading  for 
Sheffield  to  publicise  Lib  Dem 
education  policies,  Mr  Ash- 
down said:  “The  fact  that  the 
Labour  Party  bas  changed  po- 
sition, has  abandoned  every- 
thing it  believed  in  in  the 
past,  that  it  has  abandoned 


some  of  its  policies  before  the 
ink  is  even  dry  on  the  mani- 
festo. that's  a problem  for  the 
Labour  Party. 

“We  stand  where  we  have' 
ai way’s  stood.  We  haven’t  had 
to  abandon  everything  we  be- 
lieve in  to  wander  the  high- 
ways and  byways  looking  for 
new  things  to  believe  in.  as 
both  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Labour  Party  have.” 

At  his  side  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats' campaign  chairman. 
Lord  Holme,  dismissed  sug- 
gestions that  the  party  was 
being  squeezed  by  Labour's 
success.  “Our  average  in  the 
polls  is  about  13  per  cent, 
about  the  same  point  we  were 
before  the  last  election.  Our 
own  canvass  returns  and 
soundings  in  the  seats  that 
matter  to  us  are  extremely 
encouraging." 

Under  Lib  Dem  education 
proposals  — a £10  billion  five 
year  package  to  be  funded  by 
lp  on  income  tax  — every 
three  and  four-year-old  would 
be  guaranteed  a nursery  or 
pre-school  place  by  the  year 
2000.  Mr  Ashdown  declared  as 
he  turned  to  his  party’s  No  1 
priority  — education. 

"Two  thousand  babies  are 
bora  In  Britain  each  day.  My 
message  to  the  parents  of 
those  parents  bora  today  is 
that  only  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats will  make  the  difference  1 
to  those  children  by  giving  i 
them  a real  headstart  in  life,”  1 
he  told  a Westminster  news  1 
conference. 

Mr  Ashdown,  who  visited  a 
primary  school  in  Sheffield, 
added:  "High  quality  early 
years  education  is  not  only 
the  educational  foundation 
stone  for  every  child. 

"It  is  also  the  first  building 
block  in  turning  Britain  into 
an  education  superpower. 
We're  going  to  create  a 
school-leavers'  claps  of  2015 
which  competes  with  the  best 
in  the  world.1' 

His  education  spokesman, 
Don  Foster,  said  American 
research  had  shown  that  for 
the  equivalent  of  every  £1 
spent  on  pre-school  education 
£7  was  saved  later  on  In  areas 
such  as  social  security  and 
crime. 

"Giving  children  a good 
start  in  life  improves  their 


educational  achievement  and 
job  prospects,"  Mr  Foster 
said. 

"That  equals  lower  social 
security  costs.  Increased  com- 
mitment to  education  means 
less  truancy  and  juvenile  of- 
fences. That  equals  a cut  in 
the  cost  of  crime. 

"We  win  ensure  diversity  of 
provision:  state,  voluntary 
and  private. 

"Local  education  authori- 
ties win  be  given  a duty  to 
make  sure  such  provision  is 
available  including  the  devel- 
opment of  combined  nursery 
centres  and  after-school  care. 

“There  will  be  high  stan- 
dards for  the  curriculum, 
staffing  and  premises,  en- 
forced by  LEAs.” 

Mr  Foster  denied  that  the 
party  had  any  significant 
problem  with  private  educa- 
tion but  said  that  the  assisted 
places  scheme  needed  to  be 
looked  at  again.  "We  see  the 
independent  sector  as  an 
enormous  resource  but  we 
want  to  find  ways  of  opening 
it  up. 

"We  know  that  the  assisted 
places  scheme  introduced  by 
the  Government  has  failed  by  ! 
the  standards  laid  down  by 
the  Government  itself  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  people 
who  can  use  it 

"We  want  to  develop  the 
sort  of  partnership  arrange- 
ments that  already  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ( 
— sharing  teachers,  premises 
and  so  on.”  i 


Don  Foster 
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THE  BOOK  THAT  JOHN, 
FADDY,  AND  TONY 
WOULD  Kill  FOR 

Free  next  Sunday  with  the  Observer 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  PAPER.  AND  THE  MOST  ORIGINAL 


News  in  brief 

Europeans  ‘would  eat 
Blair  for  breakfast’ 

MICHAEL  Heseltine  yesterday  attacked  the  Labour  Party 
manifesto  as  the  "most  misleading"  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  warned  that  a Labour  government  in 
Europe  would  destroy  jobs  in  Britain. 

At  a Conservative  rally  in  Bristol  he  said  shadow  chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  was  threatening  a Budget  within  weeks  of  an 
Election.  “It  is  to  put  taxes  up,  taxes  to  pay  for  spending  up. 
Spending  up  would  mean  Inflation  up  and  Inflation  up  means 
interest  rates  up  and  mortgages  up.  The  only  thing  that  would 
go  down  would  be  Britain  — Britain  sold  down  the  river  as 
Tony  Blair  fulfils  his  pledge  never  to  be  isolated  in  Europe. 

"The  Europeans  would  see  Tony  Blair  as  the  best  guarantee 
to  protect  jobs  on  the  continent  and  destroy  Jobs  in  Britain,  if  I 
may  coin  a phrase,  they'd  eat  him  for  breakfast:  for  lunch,  for 
tea  and  for  dinner.  And,  if  there  is  anything  left  they’d  get  up 
and  eat  the  rest  for  breakfast  the  next  day  as  well." 


Ashdown’s  poetic  memory 

PADDY  Ashdown  yesterday  disclosed  he  had  been  virtually 
speechless  as  a toddler  and  that  his  parents  had  been  worried  that 
be  did  not  say  anything.  Hearing  of  the  speech  difficulties  of  a 
child  at  a health  centre  in  Rochdale,  the  Liberal  Democrat  leader 
said  he  had  problems  up  to  the  age  of  about  six.  He  broke  his 
silence  during  a visit  from  a greedy  unde  by  suddenly  reciting  a 
child's  poem  about  a hippo.  "He  ate  his  way  through  this  mon- 
strous cake.  1 looked  him  in  the  eye  and  said,  rather  angrily:  ‘I 
thought  Isaw  an  elephant  descending  from  a bus/When  Hooked 
again  I saw  It  was  a hippopotamus/Ifhe  came  to  tea,  I said,  there 
won't  be  much  for  us.' " 


Unionist  deadlock  goes  on 

IAN  Paisley  yesterday  launched  the  Democratic  Unionist  Party 
election  manifesto  with  his  party  still  deadlocked  with  the  Ulster 
Unionists  over  an  electoral  part  to  prevent  nationalists  taking 
Unionist-held  seats.  Mr  Paisley  said  he  was  not  hopeflil  of  an 
agreement  but  more  talks  had  been  arranged 
There  are  fears  In  Unionist  circles  that  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  two  parties  to  run  a single  candidate  In 
certain  constituencies  they  could  hand  seats  to  the  SDIP  or  Sinn 
Fein,  particularly  Mid-Ulster,  North  Belfast  and  newly-created 
West  Tyrone. 

Mr  Paisley  claimed  he  did  not  care  which  party  formed  the  next 
Government  as  both  Labour  and  the  Conservatives  were  as  one  in 
thefr*T)etrayal"pcllcy  of  forcing  Ulster  intoa  united  Ireland. 
"Ulster  faces  a crisis  never  before  encountered  in  her  history” 


Referendum  rally  plea 

REFERENDUM  Party  leader  Sir  James  Goldsmith  issued  a rally- 
ing can  to  his  supporters  yesterday,  urging  them  to  attend  his 
Alexandra  Palace  “jamboree"  next  Sunday.  The  billionaire  finan- 
cier's plea  came  as  opinion  polls  showed  the  single-issue  party 
recording  up  to  3 per  cent  support.  Sir  .Tames  said  high  nt-tonrigmy 
at  the  April  13  ” Ally-Pally  Rally”  would  focus  politicians'  minds 
on  the  need  for  a referendum  onEurope. 


Ashdown’s  back 
to  basics  call 
likely  to  be 
spumed  by 
Oz-bound  voters 
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Martin  Wainwright 


THE  election's  distinc- 
tive double-act  of  weird 
goings-on  mixed  with 
brass  tacks  reality  contin- 
ued yesterday,  as  Paddy 
Ashdown  showed  his  grasp 
of  reproductive  biology 
while  the  cast  of  irrelevant 
fluffy  anlwals  multiplied. 

Promising  that  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  could  make 
the  school-leavers  of  2015 
“the  best  In  the  world",  Mr 
Ashdown  preceded  a trip  to 
a Sheffield  primary  with  the 
ringing  cry:  “And  now  is 
the  time  to  be  doing  some- 
thing about  It."  If  every 
lusty  young 
couple  does, 
the  results 
will  be 
reaching 
school  leav- 
ing age  in 
precisely 
2015.  Go  to 
it,  electors, 
and  see  if 
you can 
raise  the  current  British 
production  rate  (according 
to  Mr  Ashdown,  who  has 
these  things  impressively  at 
his  fingertips)  of  2,000 
babies  a day. 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader  was  one  of  the  few 
politicians  to  evade  the 
other,  Star  Warsy  element 
to  the  election  yesterday,  as 
strapping  heroes  of  the 
other  parties  found  them- 
selves tripping  over  more 
and  more  inexplicable 
furry  creatures,  like  Luke 
Skywalker  among  the 
Ewoks. 

Gordon  Brown's  advisers 
held  a special  conclave  at 
the  Corn  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don to  discuss  how  to  get  out 
of  the  building  without 
meeting  three  persistent, 
mysterious  bears  who 
claimed  to  have  come  “to  de- 
fend the  Labour  leadership 
against  the  Conservative 
chicken". 

The  raggedy  yellow  bird, 
aka  actor  and  floating  voter 
Noel  Flanagan,  was  indeed 
there,  trying  In  vain  to  hen- 
peck  Brown  and  Blair’s 
address  to 
an  almost 
equally 
mysterious 
group  of 
“business- 
men". 

Among 
guests  at 
the  other- 
wise eerily 
empty 

building  (the  egdungiiig  of 
corn  is  clearly  nota  Monday 
job)  was  leading  capitalist 
Robin  Blackburn,  of  the 
New  Left  Review  conglom- 
erate, and  Stephen  Twigg 
from  the  rapacious  Fabian 
Society  pic.  Also  in  the  audi- 
ence was  a Ms  Dolores  A. 
FlckersgUL  Could  ever  a 
name — starting  so  bravely 
New  Labour  and  ending  so 
ringingly  Traditional  — 
have  so  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween the  party’s  modernis- 
ers and  olde  handes? 

Labour  members  in  Ban- 
bury were  mulling  over 
names  as  well,  with  the  de- 
fection of  a councillor  Dud- 
ley Moore  to  become  an  al- 
most solitary  standard 
bearer  for  Arthur  Scarglll 
in  the  lush  Gelds  ofNorth 
Oxfordshire. 

Is  this  by  any  that 

other  small,  hairy  creature, 
the  sidekick  of  Peter  Cook's 
philosophising  E.  L.  Wisty? 
He  shares  some  of  the 
characteristics,  according 

to  local  Labour  group 
leader  Tony  Humphries, 
who  said  ofhis  former 


chum:  “This  won't  ruffle 
our  feathers." 

Poultry  language  again  — 
and  don’t  Imagine  that  Mar- 
tin Bell  was  Immune  from 
the  menacing  little  people, 
although  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  Mirror  newspaper 
pulled  a plan  to  confront 
him  with  a cuddly  tempt- 
ress at  his  press  conference. 
The  wheeze  was  to  thrust  a 
young  Jezebel  at  St  Martin 
with  brown  envelopes  of  fiv- 
ers (known  as  a photo-op- 
portunity). Just  in  time, 
good  taste  intervened. 

As  the  sun  beamed  down 
on  the  acres  of  election  cov- 
erage. there  also  seemed  to 
be  a definite  air  of  saying 
goodbye  to  all  this:  the  Aus- 
tralian High  Commission 
reported  over  4,000  emigra- 
tion inquiries  since  John 
Major  fired  the  starting  gun 
— four  times  as  many  as  In 
the  whole  of  last  year. 

The  two  big  parties  had 
caught  the  mood  too,  both 
cancelling  their  usual 
morning  press  conferences 
and  dispersing  to  exotic 
places  such  as  Bury. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  a 
virtuoso  turn  in  the  Lanca- 
shire town's  Fairfield  hos- 
pital (the  winner,  like  some 
imitating  GCSE  swot,  of  28 
five-star  ratings),  capping 
each  patient's  anecdote 
with  episodes  from  his  own 
home  life.  Lilian  Green  was 
celebrating  her  golden  wed- 
ding? Goodness.  Norma  was 
at  her  aunt's  golden  wed- 
ding only  yesterday.  Joan 
Taylor  had  her  leg  in  plas- 
ter? So  did  the  PM  30  years 
ago.  He  even  trumped  a sub- 
versive con- 
valescent 
who  had  a 
copy  of 
Tony 

Benn's  dia- 
ries by  her 
bed  — 

“They're  a 
very  good 
read  and 
I've  listened 
to  the  tapes."  Then  the  Tory 
battle  copter  whirred  off 
again  into  the  north-west- 
ern skies.  Car  above  the 
smear  of  green  and  brown 
that  Is  Tatton.  Neil  Hamil- 
ton’s Cheshire 
constituency. 

The  permanent  media  en- 
campment which  is  spoiling 
the  daffs  at  the  end  of  the 
Old  Vicarage  drive  struck 
gold  at  about  the  same  time, 
when  Ken  Barlow,  the  fam- 
ous Coronation  Street  vet- 
eran who  went  to  the  libel 
courts  after  being  called 
“boring”,  led  a media 
counterstrike  against  Mar- 
tin Bell. 

“What  does  he  know 
about  Tatton?"  said  Ken, 
alias  actor  Bill  Roache, 
emerging  with  the  Hamil- 
tons  after  a neighbourly 
lunch.  "This  is  a tacky  Lib- 
Lab  device.  Neil  is  an  excel- 
lent constituency  MP."  And 
Christine  Hamilton  was  an 
excellent  producer  of  home- 
made vegetable  soup,  while 
Sainsbury’s  had  purveyed  a 
lovely  quiche. 

But  If  ail  was  locally  cosy 
on  the  eve  of  tonight's  great 
campaign  excitement,  the 
Tatton  Selection,  showbiz 
characters  elsewhere  on 
the  battlefield  were  having 
a tougher  time. 

Remember  Ronnie  Car- 
roll,  the  ancient  crooner 
who  planned  to  fight  50 
seats  in  aid  of  Hampstead 
home  rale,  electronic  vot- 
ing and  the  chance  to  sing 
Ring-a-Ding  Ding  on  a party 
political  broadcast?  He  is 
Looking  for  49  clones.  Elec- 
toral authorities  told  62- 
year-old  Mr  C that  the  form 
Is  strictly  One  Man.  One 
Candidature.  In  the  event  of 
a massive  swing  to  croon- 
ing, constituencies  could 
not  be  served  by  a mere  fifti- 
eth of  an  MP,  however 
talented. 
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THE  ELECTION  7 


Tony  Blair  went  further  yesterday 
and  opened  the  door 
to  small-scale  privatisations 
‘where  they  are 

in  the  public  interest' 


1 wouldn’t  expect  Labour  to  go 
down  the  Conservative  direction 
— to  clear  out  every  potentially 
lucrative  bit  of  the  public  sector 

John  Monks 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE:  PRIVATISATION 


Hard  sell  to  plug  Labour's  £1  -5bn  gap 
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Roads,  airtraffic  control  and  MoD 
land  could  end  up  in  Gordon 
Brown’s  sights.  David  Hencke 
and  Richard  Thomas  look  at 
his  money-raising  options 


TONY  Blair's  warm 
words  yesterday 
about  how:  he  did 
not  have  a1  problem 
with  privatisation 
represent  a direct  hit  tty  Con- 
servative Central  Office. 

Not  that  he  is  going  to  rush 
out  and  sell  off  the  NHS — far 
from  it;  hut  his  words  showed 
that  Labour  accepted  John 
Major’s  Jibe  last  week  that 
there  is  a £1J5  billion  hole  in 
their  spending  plans. 

The  figures  are  dear.  Next 
year  whoever  gets  in  will 
receive  the  £2  billion  of  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  parts  of 
rail  and  nuclear  energy.  But 
in  the  second  year  the  Trea- 
sury has  pencilled  in  a fur- 
ther n.5  billion  to  be  raised 
by  new  privatisations. 

Labour  yesterday  admitted 
it  needed  to  plug  this  gap. 
Gordon  Brown  has  three 
choices.  He  could  raise  taxes 
or  raise  borrowing  — both  al- 
ready ruled  out  — or  find 
more  Whitehall  assets  to  sell 
oft 

During  the  shadow  Chan- 
cellor’s long  campaign  to  save 


the  Rosyth  dockyard  he' dis- 
covered that  the  Ministry  cf 
Defence  has  little  Idea  of  what 
it  owns.  It  sparked  his  idea 
fbr  a Dcanesday  ^ooh-style 
survey  of  all  the  fend  and  of- 
fices that'  Whitehall  surveys. 
Potentially,  this  garage  sale  of 
offices  and  land  could  raise  £1 
billion.  . 

But  Tony  Blair  went  fur- 
ther yesterday  and  t^iened  the 
door  to  small-scale  privatisa- 
tions “where  they  are  in  the 
public  interest”.  Privately, 
Labour  was  even  prepared  to 
back  one  of  the  targets  al- 
ready in  Conservative  sights 
for  privatisation  in  1998/9  — 
the  National  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol System  which  is  worth  up 
to  £50Qm — despite  a pledge  at 
the  party’s  conference  last 
autumn  that  this  would  he 
fought  tooth  and  nan. 

In  the  past.  Labour  fiercely 
opposed  the  sale  of  air  traffic 
control  on  the  grounds  of 
safety,  and  the  military’s 
need  to  link  up  with  the  civil- 
ian radar  systems.  Every 
other  country  In  Europe  has 
kept  this  sensitive  area  of  ac- 


tivity in  state  hands.  Now  it 
seems  it  win  be  on  the  table. 

To  reassure  the  unions 
Margaret  Beckett  and  other 
frontbench  figures  repeated 
yesterday  that  big  privatisa- 
tions wirlnrting  tha  sale  - of 
London  Underground  and  the 
Post  Office  are  ruled  out. 
Channel  4 also  have  a written 
pledge  from  Labour  to  keep 
them  in  the  public  sector. 

So  what  else  is  left  in  the 
larder?  The  Domesday  survey 
or  “national  inventory”  to  be 
conducted  by.  .the  ^National 
Audit  Office  Is  likely  to  show 
that  by-  for  the  biggest  land- 
owner  lathe  Ministry  of  De- 
fence — which  has  already 
sufferedblg  cuts  under  the 
Tories.  Examples  of  potential 
sales  include  land  used  for 
sheep  grazing,  which  has  no 
military  purpose,  or  surplus 
workshops. 

A more  adventurous  ap- 
proach could  Involve  Labour 
dosing  some  tax  and  social 
security  offices  — both  al- 
ready under  scrutiny  for  sale 
by  the  Tories.  Mr  Brown  will 
have  the  details  of  various 
bids  and  could  choose  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  sale  or  use  the 
findings  to  sell  off  surplus 
premises. 

A more  wide-ranging  ap- 
proach to  potential  privatisa- 
tion has  long  been  advocated 
by  Alastair  Darling,  shadow 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury. Under  this  approach  the 
foture  of  the.  more  likely 


Whitehall  candidates  will  be 
reviewed  and  a decision 
taken  as  to  whether  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  keep  the 
service  In  the  public  sector. 

Privatisations  create  for 
more  problems  than  simply 
selling  surplus  land  or  offices. 
Take  nhannei  Four  — it  cur- 
rently has  a Treasury  price 
tag  dt  up  to  £1.3  billion.  But 
the  sale  price  fails  to  £1504300 
million  if  it  keeps  its  minority 
broadcasting  remit  and  its 
new  owners  are  not  left  with 
huge  billsifor  digital 
broadcasting. 

But  proponents  of  more  pri- 
vatisation — the  free  market 
Adam  Smith  institute  and  the 
Centre  fbr  Policy  Studies  — 
have  new  ideas  to  tempt 
Tony  Riair  to  taka  up  their 
plans. 

Matthew  Young,  the  ex- 
Treasury  civil  servant  draw- 
ing up  the  Institute’s  plans, 
for  example,  offers  a priva- 
tise-and-mode  raise  package 
for  areas  that  privatisation 
has  still  to  reach. 

For  instance,  on  National 
Savings  — which  holds  £81.7 
billion  of  the  country's  sav- 
ings accounts  — why  not 
close  its  headquarters  and 
offer  to  franchise  Its  savings 
accounts  to  private  bidders 
like  Virgin  or  First  Direct 
and  modernise  its  network. 

Or  the  Public  Records 
Office  — Why  not  offer  a 15- 
year,  contract  with  a clause  to 
put  its  archives  on  the  Inter- 


Steering  a fine  policy  line 


examines  facts 
behind  Tory 
accusations  of 
hidden  U-tums 

Devolution 

Conservative  attack 

Labour’s  manifesto  offered 
the  prospect  of  a Scottish  Par- 
liament With  tax-raising  pow- 
ers. Tony  Blair  on  Friday  de- 
clared Labour  would  not  let  it 
use  those  powers  for  five 
years. 

Labour  defence 

Our  policy  on  the  Scottish 
Parliament'  has  not  changed. 
We  are  still  promising  the 
Scots  exactly  the  same  as  we 
did  last  summer  — a Scottish 
Parliament  with  tax-varying 
powers.  It  would  be  absurd 
not  to.'  when  even-,  parish 
councils  can  vary  revenue. 
But  we're  not  proposing  the 
use  of  these  powers. 

Verdict 

No  U-turn.  Blair  said  noth- 
ing new  in  Scotland.  Labour 
has  said  Tor  a couple  of  years 
that  the  tax-raising  powers 
would  not  be  used  for  five 
years  — the.  new  Parliament 
will  not  he  up  and  running  for 
three.  Blair’s  mistake  lay  in 
the  language,  he  used  — “the 
sovereignty  rests  with  me  as 
an  English  MP”  — and  his 
comptrisonof  the  Parliament 
with  a parish  council. 

Single  currency 

CORserw^aaack 

In  February,  Robin  Cook 
said  "It  vrouhJ  take  a v*ry 
sober  and  serious  calculation 
to  flay-  out  beyond  the  year 
srapy.-ff  monetary  union  was 


Robin  Cook:  Statement  not  In  manifesto 


successful-  On  Sunday,  -he 
said  that  if  Britain  does  not 
join  in  the  first  wave,  “the 
probability  is  that  one  is  look- 
ing towards  the  subsequent 
Parliament”. 

That  this  statement  was  not 
In -the  manifesto  published 
only  five  days  ago  demon- 
strates how  Labour  policy  is 
mad?  on  the  hoof  from  studio 
to  studio. 

Labour  dtfence 

There  are  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  Britain  being  in  the 
first  wave  of  membership.  It 
Is  essential  there  Is  genuine 
convergence  without  any 
fudging  of  the  rules.  To  ex- 
dude Britain’s  membership 
forever  would  destroy  any  in- 
fluence we  have  over  a pro- 
cess which  will  affect  us 
whether  we  are  in  or  out  but 
there  are  three  preconditions 
that  would  have  to  be  satis- 
fied for  Britain  to  Join:  Cabi- 


net must  recommend.  Parlia- 
ment agree  and  the  people  say 
yes  in  a referendum. 

Verdict 

No  U-turn.  Labour  has  al- 
ways said  it  would  join  if  the 
economic  conditions  were 
right  and  there  is  a general 
feeling  that  will  not  happen 
before  2002.  . 

Prevention  of  Terrorism 
Act 

Conservative  attack 

Labour  voted  against  the 
annual  renewal  of  the  act 
from  1983  until  1995,  then  ab- 
stained In  1906  and  1997.  Jack 
Straw  said  on  Sunday:  "We 
would  operate  the  Prevention 
of  Terrorism  Act”  . 

We  all  oppose  terrorism  but 
this  must  be  accompanied  by 
tough  action  to  give  law  en- 
forcers the  powers  to  control 
the  threat  The  PTA  provides 


for  those  powers  and  Labour 
has  opposed  them,  year  in, 
year  out 
Labour  defence 
We  have  always  supported 
effective  anti-terrorist  legisla- 
tion. Jack  Straw  said  a 
Labour  government  would  ea- 
sure  the  police  had  every  ap- 
propriate power  needed  to  de- 
feat terrorism. 

Verdict 

The  U-turn  took  place  18 
months  ago,  when  Labour 
moved  from  opposition  to  ab- 
stention following  a funda- 
mental review  of  the  act  Jack 
Straw  is  unhappy  with  two 
aspects  of  the  PTA  — exclu- 
sion carders  and  powers  to  de- 
tain suspects  for  four  days 
without  recourse  to  the 
courts.  Labour  would  operate 
a PTA  with  changes. 

The  Unions 

Conservative  attack 
Tony  Blair  declared  there 
would  be  legislation  to  give 
workers  the  right  to  be  in  a 
union  arid  make  the  union  en- 
titled to  recognition  if  a ma- 
jority of  the  workforce  opted 
in.  Now  the  scheme  is  on 
hold,  with  David  Blunkett 
suggesting  zt  might  not  hap- 
pen in  Labour’s  first  year  in 
office. 

Labour  defence 
Labour  has  always  said  it 
would  treat  the  unions  with 
fairness,  not  favours. 

There  has  never  been  any 
deal  to  bring  in  legislation  in 
the  first  session  of 
Parliament 
Verdict 

Jury  still  out  The  Tories’ 
vociferous  charges  of  secret 
deals  with  the  unions  have 
probably  put  paid  to  any  Em- 
ployment Rights  Bill  in  the 
first  Queen’s  Speech,  if  It  was 

intended,  but  no  firm  plans 
have  been  made. 


net  and  offer  specialist  mili- 
tary and  genealogy  services 
to  the  public,  all  paid  for  the 
private  sector  and  recouped 
by  charging? 

The  biggest  prize  of  all 
would  be  to  sell  off  the  road 
network,  introducing  envi- 
ronmental charging,  main*  £5 
billion  and  and  all  public 
spending  on  roads.  None  of 
these  proposals  is  in  either 
Labour  or  Tory  manifestos. 

John  Major  and  Conserva- 
tive ministers  ■ mocked  Mr 
Brown's  Domesday  survey  as 
an  answer-to  the  £L5  billion 
“hole"  — claiming  that  some 
£4  billion  of  "asset-shedding” 
is  already  in  the  accounts  for 
next  year.'Thjs  is  not  a sub- 
stitute.” said  (me  government 
minister. 


In  some  ways  this  misses 
the  point  Tony  Blair  may  not 
need  to  go  any  farther.  His 
privatisation  speech  yester- 
day may  have  more  to  do  with 
labour’s  “positioning”  ahead 
of  its  launch  of  its  manifesto 
for  business  on  Friday  than 
with  balancing  the  books  in 
office.  Indeed,  by  the  time 
they  get  to  the  second  year  of 
government  a £1.5  billion 
hole  out  of  a budget  £320 
billion  is  not  as  big  a crisis  as 
it  looks. 

However,  if  he  were  to  go 
down  the  privatisation  route, 
there  are  three  problems  for 
Labour.  First,  the  cupboard 
shelves  are  pretty  bare  after 
17  years  of  Conservative 
sales,  to  the  tune  of  £64 
billion.  Mr  Major’s  manifesto 


boasts  that  two-thirds  of  the 
formerly  state-owned  bodies 
are  now  in  the  private  sector. 
Certainly  the  biggest  seven  — 
the  top  seven  of  which  raked 
in.  more  than  £30  billion  — 
were  never-to-be-repeated 
offers. 

The  second  difficulty  for 
Labour  is  that  the  number  of 
bodies  likely  to  turn  from  tax 
burdens  to  taxpayers  is  lim- 
ited. The  Conservatives  are 
able  to  make  a virtue  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  state- 
owned  sector  was  losing  £50 
milllnn  a week,  privatised 


firms  now  cough  up  £60  mil- 
lion a week  in  taxes.  But  most 
of  the  remaining  agencies  are 
small,  and  their  sale  is  likely 
to  garner  only  a one-off  gain, 
not  the  long-term  tax  revenue 


benefits  which  come  from  a 
British  Telecom  or  a British 
Airways. 

Finally,  Mr  Blair  might 
risk  an  internal  party  fight  if 
he  is  forced  by  financial  cir- 
cumstances to  follow  the  pri- 
vatisation route,  which  could 
offset  the  gains  from  sell-offs 
if  it  ends  in  industrial  action. 

John  Monks,  TUC  general 
secretary,  said:  "I  wouldn't 
expect  a Labour  government 
to  go  down  the  direction  that 
the  Conservatives  have  been 
down  — which  is  to  clear  out 
every  potentially  lucrative  hit 
of  the  public  sector.” 

Ian  Lang,  the  Trade  Secre- 
tary, did  his  best  to  fan  the 
flames  by  saying  Mr  Blair 
had  given  the  "green  light"  to 
strike  action. 
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The  assumption  that  the  polls 
are  widely  wrong  is  an  act 
of  faith  rather  than  reason. 
The  logical  assumption  is  the 
Labour  landslide  is  coming 


Events  yesterday,  as  the  BBC’s 
Martin  Bell  announced  himself  as 
the  Ross  Perot  of  British  politics, 
seemed  to  confirm  Election  '97  is 
to  be  the  Mad  Hatter’s  ballot 


What  if  the 


Commentary 


Martin  Kettle  J 


AS  his  appearances 
in  the  City  and  on 
Panorama  showed 
yesterday,  Tony 
Blair’s  election 
campaign  has  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  nurturing  public  trust 
in  the  Labour  Party.  Blair  be- 
lieves that  the  British  pub- 
lic's supply  of  such  trust  is 
eggshell  thin.  As  a result  his 
every  pronouncement  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  he  has  set 
himself  of  reassuring  the  Brit- 
ish electorate  that  they  can 
have  confidence  in  Labour. 
What  this  tells  us  about 


Blair's  own  confidence  in  his 
party  can  be  guessed  at  How- 
ever, as  a result  of  it,  Blair’s 
campaign  daily  perpetuates 
an  increasingly  bizarre  dis- 
junction. Everything  that 
Blair  says  and  does  implies 
that  Labour's  hold,  on  the 
British  electorate  is  as  fragile 
as  a piece  of  the  most  delicate 
hone  p-hina.  Yet  every  survey 
of  public  opinion  implies  the 
opposite,  that  the  Labour  lead 
is  in  fact  as  solid  as  a rock. 

On  or  before  election  day, 
one  of  two  things  will  there- 
fore happen.  Either  Blair  will 


be  proved  right  or  the  polls 
wOL  But  they  cant  both  be 
right  The  outcome  of  this  dif- 
ference of  judgment  is  impor- 
tant and  will  tell  us  more 
about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  parties  and  the  vot- 
ing public  tbym  almost  any- 
thing else  in  this  campaign. 

Every  politician,  aide,  strat- 
egist and  almost  every  com- 
mentator Is  certain  that  the 
polls  will  be  proved  wrong  in 
three  weeks’  time.  They  are 
convinced  that  the  result  win 
be  much  narrower.  In  fore- 
casting this,  every  one  of 
them  makes  a huge  dtsmrmt. 
But  this  discount  is  wholly 
impressionistic,  is  based  en- 
tirely on  bunch  and  Is  made 
In  defiance  of  every  piece  of 
polling  evidence. 

That  evidence — if  evidence 
it  be  — gives  a very  different 
picture.  There  have  been  10 
nationwide  opinion  polls 
since  the  election  was  called. 


They  have  been  strikingly 
consistent,  showing  an  aver- 
age Labour  share  of  the  vote 
of  52  per  cent,  a Conservative 
share  of  SO  per  cent,  and  an 
average  swing  from  Tory  to 
Labour  of  17  per  cent  com- 
| pared  with  1992.  Last  night's 
latest  poll,  by  NOP  for  Ren- 
ters, cRwip  in  right  an  this  av- 
erage, showing  a 51-30  Labour 
| lead.  On  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
aged polls,  the  result  of  the 
election  would  show  Labour 
with  444  seats,  the  Conserva- 
tives 167,  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats 22  and  the  other  parties 
24.  Blair’s  majority  would  be 
229  and  Labour  would  have 
won  the  largest  election  vic- 
tory In  its  history. 

Admittedly,  two  of  the  10 
palls  gfand  sdmewhat  outside 
thjs  pattern.  IClvTs  peals  In 
the  Guardian  and  the  Ob- 
server adjust  the  raw  results 
to  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  too  many  voters  tend  to 


recall  voting  Labour  in  1992. 
As  a consequence;  ICM*s  poBs 
are  averaging  labour  47  per 
cent,  Conservatives  33.  So  if  | 
ICM  Is  right,  then  the  election 
result  will  be  correspondingly 
a little  closer  too:  Labour  389 
seats.  Conservatives  207  and 
an  overall  majority  for  Blair 
of  a mere  139. 

Ah.  say  file  profession 
politicians,  but  these  are  all 
broad-brush  national  pedis. 
Once  you  get  down  to  the  con- 
stituency level,  or  the  ward  or 
household  level,  they  say, 
then  the  brittleness  becomes 
much  more  apparent  Chi  the 
street  the  fight  for  each  vote 
is  ranch  tougher. 

To  which  the  answer  is  sim- 
ply to  look  at  the  constituency 
palls,  and  In  doing  so  to 
remember  that  hi  the  recent 
by  election  in  Wirral  South 
those  constituency  polls  were 
spectacularly  accurate  in  pre- 
dicting Labour’s  big  win.  So  I 


ter  fn  this  election  there  have 
been  six  constituency  polls, 
inrinritng  two  in  this  news- 
paper  yesterday,  and  In  every 
case  they  suggest  a swing  to 
Labour  that  is  directly  com- 
parable to  the  big  swing 
reported  In  the  national  polls. 

Even  allowing  for  the  feet 
that  some  erf  these  constitu- 
ency pdls  have  been  conH 
ducted  in  untypical  seats  — 
notably  in  Neil  Hamilton’s 
Tatton  — tiie  striking  thing 
about  them  Is  that  the  aver- 
age increase  in  the  Labour 
share  of  the  vote  is  18  per  cent 
and  the  average  decrease  in 
the  Tory  share  la  17.  The 
swing  in  the  constituency 
polls  averages  out  at  17.5  per 
rant,  a mere  half  a point  dif- 
ferent from  the  swing 
recorded  in  the  average  of  the 
national  polls.  If  the  polls  are 
wrong,  then  they  are  cer- 
tainly wrong  with  an  impres- 
sive consistency. 


\ from  the 
polls &thatLabbor  is  poised 
to  win  a majority  which  by 
any  standards  would  be  his- 
toric. Tf.the  K2M  national  poll 
average  is  right.  Labour 
would  make  126  .gains*  win- 
ning every  east  on  Its  target 
list  up  to  asd  incbattoxK  St  Al- 
bans. Hf  the  average  of  the 
i>oILs'&s  a whole  Is  right. 
Labour  win  do  even  better 
than'  fov*,  tymiftwg  171 
and  pushing  the  tide  as  ter  as 
Mid  Norfolk.  If  it  gets  that  far 
it  is  almost  lapping  around 
the  feet  of  serious  Tories  such 
as  Ken  Clarke  and  Michael 
Portillo  (and  indeed  a Lon- 
don-wide Mari  poll  last  week 
showed  Labour  taking  the  De- 
fence Secretary's  seat! 

It  won't  bappen,  they  say, 
and  maybe  you  do  too.  But 
why  not?  Because  polls  are  so 
much  quackery?  Because  it 
hasn't  happened  like  that  be- 
fore? Because  It  can’t?  - 


1 certainty  don^t  Say  that 
tins  polls  may'  not  change,  or 
that  they  are  beyond  criti- 
cism, or  that  the  voters  are 
instinctive  truth-teller*  who 
ms ty  not  grab  the  last  laugh 
ovfr  the  pollsters.  -JBut  1 do 
say  that  the  assumption  that 
the  pods  are  wildly -wrong  is 
essentially  an  act  of  feith 
rattier  than  a piece  reason. 
The  logical  assumption  o. a ail 
the-  evidence  — without  ex- 
ception — is  that  the  Labour 
landslide »«  coming.  - 
After  four  straight  defeats, 
Labour's  caution  is  perhaps 
understandable.  But  ft  may 
nowi  tom  out  to  have  been  a 
revealing  underestimation  of 
a public  mood  that  was  con- 
sistently more  trusting  than 
Labour  has  aver.  fllovred-  it 
wOl  certainly  be  ah  irony  if 
the  British  people*  tom  out  to 
have  more  confidence  in 
Labour  than  Labour  has  ever 
had  In  the  British  people. 


Actor  Bill  Roache,  Ken  Barlow  in  ITVs  Coronation  Street,  poses  with  Nell  Hamilton  and  his  wife  Christine  yesterday  outside  their  hoineat  Alderiey  Edge,  Cheshire.  Roache  told 
journalists  he  supported  the  MP  for  Tatton,  who  is  under  increasing  pressure  from  some  in  his  local  Tory  party  to  step  down  fromtiiagaiiraral  election 
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To  get  your  copy  of  the 
Guardian's  definitive  election 
guide  at  £12.98,  telephone 
US  00  01483  268  888. 
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British  Perot  enters  the  fray  { 


Media  watch:  the  press 


Mark  Lawson 

TRK  feeling  had  already 
developed  that  this  was 
the  oddest  election 
campaign  of  modem 
times.  The  surreal  size  of 
Labour’s  poll  and  the 
tragicomic  sequence  of  per- 
sonal scandals  involving  can- 
didates Increasingly  gave  a 
pinch-me  feeling  to  observers. 
The  events  of  yesterday  — as 
the  BBC  war  reporter  Martin 

Ml  Hnnminnad  hlTnsalf  n«t  Hip 

Boss  Perot  of  British  politics 
— seemed  to  confirm  that 
Election  *97  is  to  be  the  Mad 
Hatter’s  ballot 
When  Perot,  the  weird  com- 
puter tycoon,  sensatinnaPy 
entered  the  American  presi- 
dential race  In  1992,  colum- 
nists in  this  country  carefully 
pointed  out  that  the  British 
parliamentary  system  dis- 
couraged this  kind  of  maver- 
ick anti-political  candidate. 
Well,  now  we  have  one. 

The  idea  that  the  long 
search  for  a bi-partisan  anti- 
sleaze  candidate  to  6tand 
against  the  compromised  Neil 
Hamilton  in  Tatton. has 
finally  been  solved  by  the 
selection  of  a television  repor- 
ter most  have  can*pd  consid- 


erable bemusement  both  to 
those  who  work  in  the  me- 
dium and  those  who  watch  it 

For  a start,  Tatton  is  the 
kind  of  prosperous  Tory  seat 
In  which  the  IrfHnew  and  gi mv 
oral  iTnplwsragntnAsg  of  flw 
BBC  and  its  employees  would 
be  an  article  of  faith  among 
the  majority  of  voters.  We  also 
live  in  a time  when  the  televi- 
sion reporter  features  in  nu- 
merous works  of  popular  cul- 
ture as  an  embodiment  of 
shiftiness,  vanity  and  venal. 
ity.  In  TV  series  such  as  Drop 
The  Dead  Donkey  and  Brass 
Eye,  movies  like  To  Die  For 
and  novels,  the  network  corre- 
spondent is  routinely  depicted 
as  the  only  human  species 
more  egotistical  and  duplici- 
tous thm  ibe  politician. 

Bell  seems  to  have  bene- 
fited, though,  from  a double 
standard  amongthe  asteThlteh- 
ment*  which  still  regards  war 
reporters  as  heroes.  In  recent 
years,  a succession  of  Che 
BBC's  people  in  various 
trenches  — Bell,  Kate  Adle, 
Fergal  Keane  • — have  made 
their  way  to  Buckingham.  Pal- 
ace to  collect  one  or  other 
medal  of  the  British  Empire. 


. Famous,  provenly  brave  (a 
war  wound  from  Bosnia  in 
his  leg)  and  with  ah  estab- 
lished photo-op  gimmick  — 
his  "lucky  white  salt”  — Bril 
is  in  some  senses  the  ideal 
populist  candidate.  He  would 
also,  though,  be  vulnerable  to 
attack  during  an  election 
campaign  on  at  least  two 
issues.  Given  that  Hamilton's 
main  line  of  defence  In  Tatton 
Is  that  he  is  the  victim  erf  a 
media  plot  to  unseat  him,  it 
seems  ter  from  ideal  that  his 
challenger  should  emerge 
from  a prominent  media 
organisation.  Some  voters 
may  be  encouraged  to  see  a 
conspiracy. 

Central  Office  wffl  also  glee- 
fully point  out  that.  Ball’s 
recent  period  of  under- 
employment at  the  BBC 
results  in  large  part  from  bis 
passionate  advocacy  <rf  the 
idea  that  the  BBC  ahnnlri 


Famous,  brave 
and  with  a 
gimmick- Ills 
‘lucky  white  suit1  - 
Bell  is  In  some 
senses  the  ideal 
populist  candidate 


abandon  its  declared  impar- 
tiality on  news  matters"  and 
openly  take  sides.  Given  that 
many  Tories  already  believe 
the  BBC  is  biased  against 
them,  this  line  may  play  well 
on  the  doorsteps. 

Certainly,  there  is  a genu- 
ine paradox  in  the  feet  that 
Britain’s  first  mainstream 
single-issue  candidate  has 
now  established  connection 


with  the  single  issue  he  is  po- 
litically -adopting  — opposi- 
tion to  corruptlon  — • hut  is 
instead  associated  with  a 
quite  different  wingTe  brene- 
the  settling  of  the  Bosnian 
conflict  v 

There  is'also  the  matter  of 
personal  scrutiny.  Candidates 
standing  on  a conventional 
multi-issue  ticket  are  cur- 
rently subject'  to  unprece- 
dented frisking  of  their  pasts 
— SO  imagine  the  attention 
directed  at  someone  running 
on  the  promise  of  purity.  Few 
men  after  a 30-year  career  in 
Journalism  could  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  there  is  no 
unhappy  woman,  neglected 
ch  ild,  bounced  cheque  or  cor- 
porate hospitality  lurking  out 
there  somewhere.  The  twice- 
married  Bril  at  yesterday's 
press  conference  ottered  his 
bank-  statements  and  tax 
returns  for  scrutiny  hut  you 
wonder  if;  absent  from  Brit 
ain  for  17  of  the  last  20  years, 
he  fully  understands  the  loss 
<rf  privacy  that  a campaign 
might  eutaiL 


Debate  nobody  wants 


Luwies 
left  out 
in  the 
cold 


The  arte  . . .. 

H,  GOME  off  it,” 
said  ttha  source1 

ershlp»  wheH  aiked  a ft# 
months  ago'  ff  the  ii  dS  would1 
feature  hi  the  manifesto. 

“We’re  not  in  thefousiness  of 
writing,  tadg  suicide  notes 
any  mare.’*  The  last  thing 
any  voter  wants  to  hear 
about,  runs  the  accepted 
cross-party  t political  mantra, 
is  Jhii  luyvtesVpIana  fo  squan- 

wrohg.  N^'Labour’fc  mani- 
festo does  flesh,  out  the  patty’s 
policy  for  arts  and  culture: 
“Art,  sport  and  leisure  are 
vital  to  our  quality  of  life  and 
the  renewal  of  our  economy 
...  They  bring  millions  of 
tourists  to  Britain.” 

Labour's  only  specific 
manifesto  pledge  on  the  arts 
is  the  creation  of  Nesta,  a 
national  endowment  scheme 
for  talent  rather  than  build- 
ings. The  rest  of  the  cultural 
agenda  is-  shoved  aside,  an 
embarrassment  in  these  no- 
tax, no-spend  times.  The  luv- 
vles  are  Labour’s  constitu- 
ency ang  New  Labour  is 
content  to  Ignore  them  while 
ft  plays  to  the  larger  gallery. 

The  Conservatives’  position 
is  even  more  shamgfhi  Their 
manifesto’s  vainglorious  at- 
tempt to  cloak  itself  in  the 
British  film  industry’s  Oscar 
triumphs  reeks  of  the  oppor- 
tunism of  the  Bottomley 
years.  "British  talent  was  this 


year  nominated  for  SO  Oscar?. 
British  music  Is  again  receiv- 
ing International  acclaim." 
says  the  manifesto-  The  Heri- 
tage Secretary  may  have  been 
many  things,  but  taking 

The  Liberal  Democrats  go 
fterther  than  the  others  m 
making  specific  pledgee:  free 
entry  to  museums  will  be 
restored,  and  the  party  will 
■twy  to  move  towards  the 
European  average  for  public 
funding  df  foe  arts. 

Lottery  Is  at  the  core  of 
artels  aftebate  that 
Mrs 


it  Bott*  _ 
notreplacdcore 
has  started  to  do  a& 
ants  to  spend  public 
money  cm  “elitist”  pursuits. 

j. 

Why  they  should  be  talking 
about  i 

AG  an  the  parties  atress,  arte 
even  heritage, 
are  vital  to  the  health  of  a 
nation.  > “Britain.”  say  the 
Tories,  “is  enjoying  a cultural 
renaissance."  The  Lib  Dems 
describe  the  arte  as  “essential 
fora  lively  and  open  society”. 
Labour,  with  its  “creative 
economy”1  rifE,  has  even  found 
a way  of  making  it  appeal  to 
Gordon  Brown’s  sense  of  fun. 
But  this  campaign  is  about 
fear,  the  fear  of  mistakes,  so 
none  will  say  It  too  loud. 

What  could  be  done 

Bold  Initiatives  are  unlikely. 
But  would  ah  impassioned  de- 
bate about  the  cultural  well- 
being of  the  nation  really  be  a 
vote  loser?  The  main  parties 
have  a chance  to  address  that 
question  in  a series  of  debates 
organised  by  the  National 
Campaign  for  the  Arte  at  Car- 
diff (April  10),  Manchester 
(April  15),  Birmingham  (April 
17)  and  London  (April  18). 

Dan  Glaister 


Why  I’ll  be  voting  SNP 


Labour 


is  all 


lain  Banks 


voting  SNP.  I have  con- 
sistently voted  Labour 
but  not  any  more — 
they’ve  gone  too  fiar  to  the 
right  for  the  likes  of  old  left- 
ies like  me. 

HI  have  to  make  sure  that 
the  SNP  candidate isn't  one 
of  thora'an  the  right  wing  of 
the  party. 

The  priority,  of  course,  Is 
getting  rid  of  the  hyena 
party  after  18  years  cdf  shite. 
Tony  Blair’s  performance 

In  Scotland  Was  either  a 
complete  cock-up  or  a calcu- 
lated attempt  to  reassure 
Middle  England  where  all 
the  power  really  ties.  - 
Blair  and  his  colleagues 
are  not  interested  In  Scot- 
tish or  W*dsh  devolution. 

Pm  not  impressed  with 
what's  been  goingon  with 
the  Labour  Party  in  Scot- 
land for  the  last  18  months. 

This  latest  Insult  from 
Blair,  comparing  an  assem- 
bly to  a parish  cotmciLis 
the  icing  on  thecake.  Final 

insult  number  28. 

Fm  not  disillusioned  with 
politics,  Fm  disillusioned 
with  what’s  happened  since 
Thatcher. 

I think  Thatcher  has  a ~ 
sneaking  admiration  for 
Tony  Blair.  I’m  not  sur- 


prised. Some  ofLabour’s 
policies  are  just  too  right- 
wing.  like  continuing  with 
the  privatisation  pro- 
gramme — that's  a good 
idea,  Tony. 

And  then  there  are  all  the 
other  social  Issues.  And  Tri- 
dent, who  are  they  going  to 
use  it  against?  Labour  don’t 
seem  to  be  the  party  of  the 
underdog  anymore. 

Sleaze?  1 want  more 
sleaze,  to  hell  with  the 
issues.  Yes,  rm  all  for 
sleaze,  definitely  more 
sleaze,  all  Tory  sleaze  if 
Possible.  Well,  they  tend  to 
be  more  Into  it,  don't  they? 

1 also  want  Nell  Hamilton 
to  stay,  orat  least  right  op 
until  the  last  minute.  He’s 
tike  a cantankerous  sore  on 
the  hide  of  the  Tory  party . 

Aafor  the  election  cam- 
paign, it  all  seems  a bit 
quiet,  Fve  not  had  anyone 
round  the  door  except  some 
Tory  rubbish  through  the 
letter  bos  which  1 put 
Straight  in  the  bin.  Last  . 
week  I was  down  in  Hun- 
tingdon, John  Major's  con- 
stituency, and  even  there- 
fhere  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
very  much  happening! 

Interview  by  Alison  Daniels  ~ 
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The  Gnarjpn  Tuesday  April  8 1997 


Fayed 
[Hamilf) 
beg 
he  wo 

Iris  Bo 


pved  to  play  with  I categorically  deny  that  Hencke 

nj  and  make  him  virtually  or  Mullin  [Guardian  reporters]  put 
is  money,  but  was  aware  to  me  any  allegation  of  receiving 
have  to  give  it  to  him  ■ money  from  Greer  or  Fayed 

Neil  Hamilton 


THE  ELECTION  9 


it? 


Meml 
Associi 
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Hamil 
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1 ofTatton  Conservative 
>n  meet  in  private  tonight  to 
iether- tojnominate  Neil 
i as  their  election  candidate.  Mr 
has  now  published  extensive  ■ 
in  support  of  himself  in  the 
' Telegraph,  the  Spectator  and  the 
>rd  Guardian. 

wnes,  his  association  chairman, 
i a statement  last  week  saying  the 
Jripts  of  evidence  to  Sir  Gordon 
Dofey  wilPmake  it  clear  that  Neil 
Hallton  is  innocent ...  I have  seen  all 
thfvidence  and  I remain  totally 
rident  that  Nejl  Hamilton  will  be 
operated.’  / 

! the  benefit  o^ other  members  of  the 
sociation — and  for  the  voters  of 
ton —we  present  for  the  first  time  the 
|l  charges  aganst  Mr  Hamilton, 
jether  with  the  evidence  and  Mr 

Ilamiltonfs  resp  onses.  We  believe  that 
ny  debate  on  Mr  Hamilton  which  relied 
>lely  on  Mr  Bai  nes.’s  summary  of  the 
jvidence  wbuldpe  meaningless 


Members  meeting  at  Tatton  Conservative  Association's  headquarters  must  decide  tonight  how  to  treat  the  evidence  that  has  piled  tip  against  Neil  Hamilton  photograph  chhstophbiii-iomond 

il  Hamilton:  the  evidence 


NEIL  Hamilton  is  i*t  a fit 
and  proper  person  fa  be  a 
Member  of  Parllpient, 
because: 

L Between  1985  an$990.  in 
his  capacity  and  usng  his 
privileges  as  an  MP.je  acted 
on  behalf  Of  Mohkned  Al 
Fayed  In  return  faimaterial 
benefits' obtained  trfcash  and 
kind,  deliberately  piling  to 
disclose  these  pabients  as 
required  by  parhmentary 
law.  His  said  aeons  on  Al 
Fayed's  behalf 
a)  tabling  question  in  Parlia- 
ment; b)  Initiattg  and/or 
signing  Early  Dawotkms;  c) 
writing  letters  to  unisters;  d) 
attending  meeting - 'with  min- 
isters; e)  writin  letters  to 
other  people  &d  outside 
bodies. 

The  evidenc/  a)  and  b) 
Hansard;  c ■)  anti)  letters  and 
notescopted  to  J Fayed.  Evi- 
dence of  mtofcu$  lobbied  by 
Hamilton,  e)  Lkrs  copied  to 
Al  Fayed.  An  ample  of  e)  Is  a 
letter  Hamilton  wrote  to  Al 
Fayed  at  the  | tier's  request 
fir  him  to  usedhe  thought  fit 
which  read:  "anyone  knows 
the  Al  Fayedsb  be  amongst 
the  world's  rfc*  significant 
businessmen,  fume  no  doubt 
that,  were  it  it  fir  the  para- 
noid and  pebnal  vendetta 
pursued  agatt  you  by  Tory 
Rowland,  yoiibuld  not  be  en- 
during the  vgntty  of  this 
l, onjtnqui , . 

Ian  Greer  k lobbyist]  con- 
gratulated htfan  the  letter:  "I 
think  it  islcellent.  WeU 
done'"  I f 

N Igd  Plat*.  QCfir  Sjr 
Gordon  Dekey’s  inquiry, 
said  of  this  iter:  "It  is  very 
add  ihmyourite  such  a letter 
...  that  wotmo  potentially  to 
die  tnquiry§  almost  a char- 


Hdmi 
^nderst — 
pose  this  i 
Mr  Al  ~ 
seems  to 
hater.  It 
conceive 
oantaget 


"I  cannot 

possible  pur- 
\ Served,  either  to 
or  to  me  ...  It 
j.  pretty  anodyne 
jr  see  how  it  could 
used  to  his  ad- 


Hamiltfs  response:  He 
admits  all  the  abova  except 
fairing 

2.  tils  M material  benefits 
' | payments  tn  cash 
fausand  pounds  a 

time  amt  of  Hatreds  vouch- 
\were  saddled  and 

for  ream  from  Al  toyed  in 
Of  sendees  pro- 
vided ; payments  In  cam  of 
xxnds  pounds  a 
time  Jfthe  same  conifer* 

l or  delivered. 

, Sworn  affe- 

davit|MobUMd  Al  Fayed. 

Efadavits  from  two 
meml  of  Mr  Al  Fayed's 
staff  lone  former  employee, 
nowfalnee  aotiettor  with  a 
top  ( law  Ann.  Corrobora- 
tivefcnos  in  the  Cans  of 
telefoe  logs,  diaries;  an 
Hi  (and  admitted)  pat- 
ters' payments  to  Tim 
i-Mr  Hamilton’s  col* 
[to.  keying  for  Mr  Al 


Fayed  tn  an  Identical  maimer. 

Iris  Bond,. a senior  secre- 
tary for  Al  Fayed,  told  the  in- 
quiry of  the  arrangements  for 
paying  MPs  in  Al  Fayed's 
office:  “Al  Fayed  would  say 
*Oh  yes,  Hamilton  Is  coming 
up,  2 must  give  him  some 
money*  and  he  would  take  a 
wad,  mie  wad,  which  would 
be  £2£00,  hurriedly  put  it  into 
an  envelope  and  say:  'Here, 
this  is  for  him’.  He  never 
made  any  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  giving  Neil  Ham- 
ilton money.” 

She  testified  later:  “Al 
Fayed  loved  to  p lay  with 
[Hamilton]  and  make  him  vir- 
tually beg  for  his  money,  but 
he  was  aware  that  he  would 
have  to  give  it  to  him." 

Alison  Bozek.  a former  PA 
for  Al  Fayed,  now  a trainee 
solicitor  with  Allen  and 
Overy,  a leading  City  law 
firm,  testified  that  on  occa- 
sions she  would  take  a mes- 
sage to  Al  Fayed  saying  that 
Hamilton  had  called.  “He 
would  say,  “Yes,  I must  pre- 
pare his  envelope.'  He  would 
open  his  desk  and  take  out 
whatever  money  he  wanted  to 
put  in  the  envelope,  put  it  into 
a white  envelope,  seal  it, 
scrawl  Neil  Hamilton's  name 
on  It  and  say:  'Please  leave 
that  at  the  door  for  Nell  Ham- 
ilton*' Ms  Bozek  said  she 
would  then  place  the  white 
envelope  Inside  a brown  enve- 
lope and  seal  it  again. 

No  Tory  MP  working 
through  Greer  has  been  found 
to  have  lobbied  for  Al  Fayed 
without  payment  — either 
personally  or  to  his  local  con- 
stituency or  from  Greer. 

Hamilton’s  pattern  of  work 
is  very  similar  to  Tim  Smith, 
who  has  admitted  being  paid 
at  least  £18,000  in  cash  in  foce- 
to-face  meetings  with  Al 
Fayed-  Smith  was  asked  by 
Nigel  Pleming  about  inconsis- 
tencies in  Al  Fayed’s  testimo- 
nies about  paying  cash. 

Nigel  Fleming:  '"There  are 
two  sides  to  Mr  Fayed.  One  is 
the  generality  and  the  other  Is 
the  detail.  From  your  many 
meetings  with  him,  would 
you  accept  "this  as  a fair  de- 
scription, that  in  the  general- 
ity he  is  reasonably  nailable, 
he  stays  constant,  he  knews 
what  be  is  concerned  about, 
but  when  it  comes  to  detail  he 
is  all  over  the  place?” 

Smith:  ‘7  think  that  Is  prob- 
ably flair.” 

Hamilton’s  response:  Al 
Fayed  is  an  “inveterate  liar” 
with  a griK&e  against  the  Gov* 
■nrnwtf  and  against  Hamilton. 
"He  is  determined  to  destroy 
me.”  His  story  is  riddtedwith 
inconsistencies.  The  word  of ; 
bis  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees cannot  be  trusted.  The 
telephone  logs  and  other  re- 
coils are  feted.  Tim  Smith  and 
other  MPs  may  have  accepted 
cash  or  benefits,  but  he  — 

Hamilton— didn't 

c)  payments  or  rewards  in 
hind,  received  courtesy  Cf  Al_ 
toyed  and  in  eoreideraoon  tf\ 
sendees  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
Bifid,  Including 


d)  a skoday  all  expenses  paid 

holiday  in  2987 at  the  JRitz  Hotel 
Parts,  valued  at  over  £5.000  - 

Hie  evidence:  Al  ShyecTs  af- 
fidavit RSfz  hill,  which  Mr 
Hamilton  signed  but  did  not 
pay. 

Hamilton’s  response:  He 
agrees he  spent  “a  few  days  at 
the  Ritz”.  He  accepted  the  in- 
vitation in  good  feith.  "It 
seemed  to  me  no  different 
from  staying  in  a rich  man’s 
private  house." 

e)  Another  ott  expenses  paid 
holiday  to  June  1990  at  the 
Ritz  Hotel,  Paris 

The  evidence:  Note  in  Al 
Fayed's  message  book.  This 
trip  occurred  after  publica- 
tion the  DTI  report  which  Mr 
Hamilton  how  uses  as  evi- 
dence that  Al  Fayed  Is  an  un- 
trustworthy liar. 

Hamilton’s  response: 
Hamilton  wanted  to  go  to 
Paris  for  a friend's  wedding 
'so  I telephoned  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any 
chance  of  staying  at  the  Ritz.” 
Hamilton  and  his  wife  stayed 
in  a private  apartment  at  the 
hotel  for  two  nights. 

Asked  why  he  continued  to 
seek  free  hospitality  from  Al 
Fayed  after  the  DTI  report  Mr 
Hamilton  said:  "It  is  not  my 
practice  to  drop  people  whom 
I have  supported  ..  even 
though  they  may  be  very  sev- 
erely criticised.'’ 

f)  an  an  expenses  paid  holi- 
day at  Balnagown  in  1989 

The  evidence:  Al  Fayed’s 
testimony. 

Hamilton’s  response:  “We 
only  had  a couple  erf  days  in  a 
flat  above  a converted  stables 
. . . bat  what  of  that?"  It  was 
private  hospitality  and  didtft 
need  to  be  registered. 

g)  various  gifts,  including 
an  several  occasions  hampers 

valued  at  £185. 

The  evidence:  Al  Fayed's 
testimony 

Hamilton’s  repanse:  Ham- 
ilton agrees  he  accepted  ham- 
pers, but  did.  not  think  them 
reenterable. 

3.  Bis  failures  to  disclose  in- 
dude  failures  appropriately  to 
declare  or  regttierhis  interests 
in  relation  to  Al  Fayed  or  any 
particular  material  benefits 
obtained,  therefrom  d)  on  the 
Register  of  Members'  Interests 
b)  In  correspondence  with  min- 
isters c)  at  meetings  with  min- 
isters d)  to  Parliament  at 
Question  Time  e)_  to,  parlia- 
mentary colleagues  who  pro- 
vided signatures  fir  his  Early 
Day  Motions 

The  evidence:  Register  of 
Members'  interests.  Letters 
disclosed  by  Greer  of  copied 
toAlFayed. 

Hamilton's  reponse:  Ham- 


ilton iteniiw  taking  cash,  and 
therefore  says  there.was  noth- 
ing to  register.  He  thought  the 
other  gifts  and  hospitality 
did  not  require  registration. 

4.  That  he  had  a corrupt 
relationship  with  Greer,  in 
which  he  received  rewards  in 
money  and  in  kind  fir  services 
rendered  to  Greer  and/or  to 
his  client  without  disclosing  or 
registering  such  relationships 
as  parliamentary  law 
required.  The  payments  and 
rewards  included:  a)  £700 paid 
on  his  behati  to  Tony  Sanders 
Antiques  b)  The  £95985  worth 
Of garden furniture. 

The  evidence:  Greer’s 
accounts* 

Hamilton’s  response:  He 
accepts  he  took  paintings  and 
garden  furniture  against 
money  Greer  owed  him  in 
order  to  avoid  paying 
tax.  “The  reason  why  I de- 
cided to  do  that  was  tax  rates 
were  higher  in  1987/88  than 
they  are  now.”  (see  11  below) 


cheque  on  IS  July  1989. 

The  evidence:  Greer’s  ac- 
counts and  Hamilton’s  tax 
returns. 

Hamilton’s  response:  This 
was  the  balance  owing  from 
Greer  after  the  furniture, 
.paintings  and  air  feres  had 
been  deducted.  He  claims  he 
had  been  advised  by  now  that 
he  need  not  pay  tax  on  it,  so 
he  asked  for  the  rest  in  cash. 

& That  he  received  benefits 
from  US  Tobacco  Inc.,  includ- 
ing stays  at  hotels  and  in 
relation  to  US  Tobacco  Inc. 
(£6,000  from  Greer)  in  return 
fir  advancing  the  interests  of 
US  Tobacco  by  using  the 
power  and  privileges  of  his 
office  as  an  MP,  inter  alia  by 
a)  tabling  and  supporting 
Early  Day  Motions;  b)  tabling 
an  amendment  to  the  Finance 
BiB  to  amend  the  Tobacco 
Products  Duty  Act  in  June 
1989  c)  lobbying  health  minis- 
ters. All  the  above  actions  were 
taken  without  disclosing  or 


The  main  charges 
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c)  Payments  cf £1,590  ii i rela- 
tion to  air  fares  to  New 
Orleans  and  Aspen  in  the  sum- 
merafl986 

Hamilton’s  response: 
Hamilton  agreed  he  got  the 
tickets  from  Greer.  He  also 
admits  he  claimed  this 
amount  of  money,  which  he 
did  not  in  feet  spend,  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  as  a business 
expense  for  his  consultancy 
“to  develop  business  con- 
tacts” even  though  he 
claimed  it  was  tax-free,  (see  11 
below) 

Nigel  Fleming:  “What  has 
that  got  to  do  with  your  con- 
sultancy fees?” 

Hamilton:  “Nothing 

whatsoever” 

Fleming:  “It  was  set  against 
your  consultancy  fees” 

d) A  sum  qf  £6,746.05 paid  by 


registering  his  interest,  as 
required  by  parliamentary 
law. 

The  evidence:  Register  erf 
Members'  Interests.  Testi- 
mony of  ministers  lobbied  by 
Hamilton  who  confirm  they 
had  no  idea  he  was  being  paid 
— directly  or  indirectly  — by 
Ian  Greer  or  by  the  compa- 
nies on  whose  behalf  he  was 
lobbying. 

Hamilton’s  response: 
Hamilton  admits  he  did  not 
register  £6.000  he  received  via 
Ian  Greer  from  US  Tobacco. 
He  says  the  payment  from 
Greer  was  a "commission" 
and  that  he  and  Michael 
Brown  MP  interpreted  the 
rules  at  the  time  to  mean  that 
they  did  not  have  to  declare 
such  sums. 


He  told  Sir  Gordon:  “We 
were  wrong.  And  now  I bit- 
terly regret  that  we  did  not 
register  it.” 

He  also  told  Sir  Gordon  that 
he  now  accepted  he  should 
have  told  ministers  he  was 
lobbying  fix:  the  money.  “In 
my  judgment  that  was  wrong 
and  I make  no  banes  about 
that." 

& Because  lie  made  a secret 
profit  out  qf  his  advice  to  a 
constituent,  the  National  Nu- 
clear Corporation,  namely  his 
advice  to  retain  Ian  Greer  As- 
sociates (IGA),  fir  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  a payment  of 
£4,000  by  IGA.  whim  he  failed 
in  breach  qf  trust  to  disclose  to 
the  said  constituent  (which 
was  to  any  event  pooling  him 
£7,500  as  an  adviser)  and 
which  he  failed  to  a deliberate 
breach  qf  parliamentary  law, 
to  disclose  or  to  register. 

The  evidence:  Ian  Cheer’s 
accounts. 

Hamilton’s  response:  He 
says  the  £4,000  was  a "com- 
mission" which  he  did  not  de- 
clare for  the  same  reasons  as 
he  did  not  declare  cash  from 
US  Tobacco. 

7.  That  he  deliberately  de- 
clined to  register  his  financial 
interest  as  consultant  to  Strat- 
egy Network  International. 

The  evidence:  Guardian 
investigations.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  SNI,  which  was  in- 
volved to  selling  arms  to  S Af- 
rica, by  Derek  Laud,,  now 
embroiled  in  the  ‘cash  for 
knighthoods*  scandal. 

& That  he  falsely  entered  in 
the  Register  of  Members'  Inter- 
ests that  he  had  resigned  from 
the  Board  qf  Plateau  Mining 
in  June  1990  (as  required  when 
he  was  in  that  month  ap- 
pointed a Government  whip) 
whereas  in  fact  he  did  not 
resign  until  September  30 1990; 
that  he  attended  lunches  and 
AGMs  qf  the  said  company 
whilst  a minister  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  it  credibility,  well 

knowing  that  ft  was  tna  peril- 
ous state. 

The  evidence:  Guardian 
Investigations. 

9.  That  onMarch  13 1992.  he 
acted  improperly,  as  an  MP.  in 
answering  questions  in  the 
House  about  the  DTI  inquiry 
into  Al  Fayed,  without  declar- 
ing his  own  past  interests  in 
this  matter. 

The  evidence:  Hansard. 

10.  That  he  acted  Improperly 
as  an  MP,  when  a minister,  in 
assisting  Ian  Greer  and  IGA  to 
obtain  a contract  with  the  Big 
8 accountancy  firms  by  a)  pro- 
viding him  with  a secret  state- 
ment qf  his  ministerial  ap- 
proval for  the  Big  8 case  which 
statement  he  knew  would  be 
used  by  Greer  to  obtain  this 
lucrative  contract  and  b)  by  at- 
tending a rneeting  arranged  by 
Greer  with  these  clients. 


The  evidence:  Guardian 
Investigations.  Hamilton  was 
not  questioned  about  7)-ll) 
apparently  because  Sir  Gor- 
don believes  he  cannot  inves- 
tigate Government  ministers. 

11.  That  he.  as  an  MP  who  is 
a banister  specialising  in  tax 
law.  Jailed  to  disclose  to  the 
JMand  Revenue  any  or  all  cf 
the  Schedule  D and  Schedule!? 
income  referred  to  above, 
either  as  payments  or  as  bene- 
fits in  kind. 

The  evidence:  Hamilton’s 
own  evidence  and  tax 
returns.  He  declared  no 
money  from  Al  Fayed  and  did 
not  declare  £10,000  “commis- 
sions” paid  by  Greer.  He  also 
(see  4c  above)  claimed  a £1,500 
air  fare  given  to  him  by  Greer 
— and  which  he  said  was  tax- 
free  — as' a deductable  busi- 
ness expense. 

He  consulted  his  accoun- 
tant over  the  £10,000  only 
after  a fellow  Greer  MP,  Sir 
Michael  Grylls,  was  quizzed 
about  receiving  undeclared 
commissions. 

Hamilton’s  response:  He 
agrees  he  originally  asked  to 
he  paid  in  paintings  fur- 
niture to  avoid  paying  tax. 
His  accountant  told  him  it 
was  “worth  a try”  and  “not  at 
all  hopeless"  to  claim  that  the 
£10,000  of  fees  were  ex  gratia 
payments  on  which  tax  need 
not  be  paid.  He  therefore  did 
not  declare  the  £10,000  from 
Greer  to  the  tax  authorities 
on  his  tax  returns.  “The  Reve- 
nue might  have  had  an  argu- 
ment with  us  over  it,  but  I 
often  have  arguments  with 
the  Revenue,  some  I win, 
some  I lose." 

Mr  Pleming  responded: 
“They  would  not  have  found 
out  about  this  one.  Mr  Hamil- 
ton; this  one  was  being 
hidden.” 

In  October  1996,  once  the 
sums  were  publicised  in  the 
Guardian,  be  declared  them 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  — eight 
years  late. 

12.  That  he.  as  an  MP. 

knowingly  and  deliberately 
lied  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary, 
the  Chiff  Whip  and  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  about  his 
relationship  with  Ian  Greer, 
knowing  it  would  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Prime  Minister,  by 
the  Government  and  by  the 
Cabinet  Secretary. 

The  evidence:  Official  min- 
utes by  Sir  Robin  Butler,  Cab- 
inet Secretary.  Hamilton  told 
him  face  to  fece  to  October 
1994  there  was  no  other  inter- 
est [apart  from  Al  Fayed]  that 
he  had  never  declared.  He 
also  told  Mr  Heseltine  on  the 
phone  he  had  bad  no  “finan- 
cial relationship”  with  Greer. 
In  feet  he  now  admits  — 
when  confronted  with  docu- 
mentary proof  — that  he  had 
taken  £10,000  in  undeclared 
and  untaxed  "commissions” 
from  Ian  Greer. 

AH  MBs  had  been  told  five 
years  earlier  that  “the  rules 
do  not  differentiate  between 


single  and  continuing  pay- 
ments ...  Single  payments 
such  as  commissions  received 
for  introductions,  should  be 
registered.”  So  Hamilton 
knew  he  was  lying  to  both  Sir 
Robin  Butler  and  Michael  He- 
adline when  he  pretended  he 
had  no  undeclared  Interests. 

Hamilton’s  response: 
Hamilton  does  not  deal  with 
the  lie  to  Butler.  He  says  cf 
his  lie  to  Heseltine  that  it  was 
a “fraught”  conservation  on 
the  phone.  “Politics  is  a 
rough  game.  I knew  that  if 
there  were  to  be  another 
cause  for  adverse  media  com- 
ment against  me  ...  it  could 
be  used  as  a very  big  stick 
with  which  to  beat  me  and  to 
cause  my  resignation  to  take 
place.” 

Mr  Fleming  observed  of 
this  answer:  “Mr  Hamilton, 
this  Is  you  not  talking  to  the 
press,  this  is  you  talking  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  what  you  are  say- 
ing to  me  is  that  you  deliber- 
ately decided  to  keep  back 
that  which  you  had 
remembered.” 

Hamilton  conceded  the 
memo  “would  certainly  have 
been  a damaging  document” 
in  the  event  of  a libel  trial.  It 
was  “obviously"  a factor  to 
deciding  to  drop  the  action. 

He  later  contradicted  his 
earlier  reply  and  said:  ‘T  am 
satisfied  to  my  own  mind  that 
there  was  no  deliberate 
misleading." 

Mr  Pleming:  “I  thought  we 
had  got  to  this  state  of  agree- 
ment, that  what  you  were 
doing  was  consciously,  delib- 
erately, excluding  what  on 
any  sensible  view  was  a fi- 
nancial relationship  [and 
that]  you  decided  to  exclude 
that  because  it  could  open  up. 

I think  you  accepted,  another 
front  at  a particularly  damag- 
ing time  for  you." 

Mr  Hamilton:  “Yes” 

13.  That  he  has,  as  an  MP, 
tied  in  evidence  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  for 
Standards  and  is  therefore  in 
Contempt  of  Parliament 

The  evidence:  The  Guard- 
ian believes  Hamilton  will  be 
proved  to  have  told  numerous 
lies  to  Sir  Gordon's  Inquiry. 
One  lie  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge is  Hamilton's  claim  — 
asserted  to  Sir  Gordon  cm  at 
least  five  occasions  — that  the 
Guardian’s  reporters,  David 
Hencke  and  John  Mullin, 
never  asked  him  about  receiv- 
ing cash  from  Mr  Al  Fayed  or 
Ian  Greer  when  they  first  in- 
terviewed him  in  July  1993, 
We  have  produced  four  sepa- 
rate sets  of  notes  and  affida- 
vits from  Mullin  and  Hencke 
— two  of  them  made  immedi- 
ately after  seeing  Hamilton  — 
which  record  that  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  hlm- 

Hamilton’s  response:  "I 
categorically  deny  that 
Hencke  or  Mullin  put  to  me 
any  allegation  of  receiving 
money  from  Greer  or  Al 
Fayed.” 
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Mr  Hamilton’s  pub  ballot 

Martin  Bell  awaits,  butTatton  must  first  decide 


MEMBERS  OF  the  Tatton  Conservative 
Association  meet  tonight  above  a pub  to 
decide  on  a show  of  hands  whether  to 
select  a man  as  their  candidate  who  has 
admitted  to  a pattern  of  behaviour 
which  would  normally  disqualify  any- 
one from  further  participation  in  public 
life.  That  they  can  even  contemplate  re- 
selecting him  can  only  be  because  the 
candidate  has  misled  them  and  because 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  under 
siege.  It  is  — to  put  it  mildly  — regret- 
table that  they  are  forced  to  make  their 
decision  in  the  absence  of  the  full 
evidence  that  would  save  the  associa- 
tion from  further  embarrassment 
The  issue  can  be  boiled  down  to  a 
simple  question,  according  to  Alan 
Barnes,  Neil  Hamilton’s  loyal  chair- 
man: “Who  decides  who  should  choose 
T&tton’s  MP?  Should  it  be  the  electors 
of  Tatton  or  should  it  be  the  left-wing 
media  and  the  editor  of  the  Guardian?” 
There  is  an  easy  answer  to  this  defiant . 
shout  from  the  bunker.  The  editor  of 
the  Guardian  has  no  right  to  choose  an 
MP  for  Tatton,  nor  any  interest  in  doing 
so.  The  voters  of  Tatton  must  make  that 
choice:  and  it  they  want  to  elect  some- 
one who  admits  to  a pattern  of  mendac- 
ity and  dishonesty  that  is  their  right 
A newspaper  can  only  do  its  best  — in 
the  absence  of  anyone  else  — to  put  as 
much  information  as  it  can  in  the 
public  domain  before  the  die  is  cast 
Tatton  Conservatives  should  be  aware, 
then,  that  the  candidate  before  them 
has  admitted  taking  £10,000  In  unde- 
clared sums  from  a lobbyist  in  relation 
to  companies  he  was  lobbying  for  — 
something  he  says  he  now  “bitterly 
regrets.”  He  has  admitted  taking  three 
undeclared  free  holidays  and  a unspeci- 
fied number  of  other  gifts  from  a busi- 
nessman under  investigation  by  the 
DTI  while  pleading  his  case  in  Parlia- 
ment and  with  ministers.  He  admits  not 
declaring  large  “commissions”  to  the 
Inland  Revenue.  He  admits  claiming 


tax  relief  on  free  air  tickets.  He  admits 
I misleading  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
in  order  to  save  his  job.  All  the  above, 
to  labour  a point  which  is  missed  with 
, wearying  frequency,  are  not  allegations 
j but  admissions.  He  is  accused  of  much 
, else  besides. 

If  that  Is  the  sort  of  man  that  Conser- 
vative Party  members  honestly  believe 
should  represent  the  constituency  of 
Tatton  that  is  fine  by  us.  It  shows  a 
tolerance  for  wrongdoing  which  is 
I strikingly  out  of  step  with  the  tolerance 
one  supposes  that  most  Conservatives 
are  prepared  to  show  towards  other 
forms  of  dishonesty,  but  so  be  it  Mr 
Hamilton  will  eventually  be  judged  by 
Parliament  or  by  the  courts.  The  freak 
show  will  move  on  and  Hamilton  and 
Tatton  will  one  day  be  half-remembered, 
names  like  Poulson,  Marconi,  Horatio 
Bottomley  and  the  Vicar  of  StifEkey. 

If  Mr  Hamilton  is  selected  tonight  it 
seems  Likely  that  he  will  be  challenged 
for  the  seat  by  Martin  Bell,  the  distin- 
guished BBC  war  correspondent,  who 
has  announced  his  willingness  to  stand 
on  an  anti-corruption  ticket  This  act 
has  already  provoked  schoolboy  titters 
from  journalists  whose  experience  of 
real  reporting  does  not  extent  much 
beyond  scribbling  gossip  on  the  nap- 
kins at  the  Beefsteak.  How  comic  that  a 
reporter  should  stand  for  honesty!  But, 
as  Mr  Bell  said  yesterday,  it  matters  not 
whether  he  is  a diplomat  a lawyer  or  a 
plumber.  He  simply  offers  himself  to 
allow  those  who  have  a more  optimistic 
view  of  politics  the  chance  of  electing 
an  MP  worthy  of  that  calling.  There  is 
an  honourable  precedent  for  Mr  Bell: 
Vernon  Bartlett  a war  correspondent 
and  BBC  reporter,  who  stood  as  an  anti- 
appeasement candidate  in  a safe  Con- 
servative seat  in  1938  — and  won  it 
backed  by  Labour  and  the  Liberals.  He 
remained  an  MP  for  a dozen  years.  If 
Hamilton  is  selected  tonight  Tatton 
could  do  a lot  worse  than  Martin  BelL 


A shameful,  unacceptable  slur 

What  we  could  do  with  is  a Prevention  of  Michael  Howard  Act 


DESPERATE  POLITICIANS  resort  to 
desperate  tactics.  But  even  in  an  elec- 
tion there  are  smears  which  shock. 
Yesterday,  the  cheapest  politician  in 
the  Cabinet  descended  — even  for  him 
— to  a new  low.  With  his  familiar 
counterfeit  piety,  Michael  Howard 
spoke  of  the  failure  of  Tony  Blair  to 
support  the  annual  renewal  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Terrorism  Act  (PTA)  in  any 
of  his  14  years  in  Parliament  His  impli- 
cation could  not  have  been  more  obvi- 
ous: people  who  do  not  support  the  Act, 
support  terrorism.  But  the  smear  did 
not  stop  there.  The  succour  which 
Labour  has  been  providing  for  terror- 
ism has  apparently  been  hidden.  In  the 
Home  Secretary’s  words:  “I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Labour  Party  would 
prefer  that  Mr  Blair's  disgraceful  re- 
cord on  terrorism  was  kept  a secret  but 
I believe  the  country  has  a right  to 
know  the  difference  between  the 
parties.” 

How  on  earth  has  the  media  Sailed  to 
report  this  scandal?  It  hasn’t  Contrary 
to  the  Home  Secretary’s  assertions,  the 
annual  renewal  has  always  been 
reported.  Every  year  since  Michael 
Howard  reached  the  Home  Office,  he 
has  milked  the  occasion  for  extra  politi- 
cal points.  Last  year.  Labour  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  deciding  to  abstain 
rather  than  oppose  the  Act  which  only 
encouraged  Michael  Howard  to  cause 
them  more  trouble  with  unacceptable 
amendments  — amendments  which 
Labour  was  then  unable  to  oppose. 
Until  last  year's  cringe.  Labour's  record 


on  this  Act  had  been  honourable.  It  was 
I a Labour  government  which  introduced 
the  Act  in  1974.  but  only  on  a temporary 
basis  in  the  wake  of  the  Guildford 
bombing.  Nine  years  on,  Labour 
bravely  decided  that  the  Act,  which  had 
been  rushed  through  Parliament  in  48 
hours  and  was  originally  supposed  to 
last  for  six  months,  was  in  need  of 
review  and  amendment  There  were 
two  particularly  serious  breaches  of 
civil  rights:  the  powers  extended  to  the 
police  to  hold  suspects  for  seven  days 
without  judicial  oversight  and  Stalin- 
ist-style exclusion  orders  under  which 
British  citizens  in  Northern  Ireland 
could  be  banned  from  travelling  to  the 
UK  mainland.  Five  years  later. 
Labour’s  stand  on  the  Act's  excessive 
police  powers  was  upheld  by  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights,  which 
ruled  in  1988  that  suspects  could  only  be 
held  for  seven  days  if  their  detention 
was  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 
Labour's  opposition  to  exclusion  orders 
won  even  more  widespread  support 
from  a series  of  experts  — including  a 
former  Conservative  Home  Office  min- 
ister, Lord  Colville  — who  were  asked 
to  examine  their  application. 

The  PTA  is  an  Act  of  unacceptable 
arbitrary  power.  It  remains  unamended 
because  Britain,  for  the  first  time, 
refused  to  apply  a European  Court  rul- 
ing. Previous  Home  Secretaries,  like 
Douglas  Hurd,  have  sought  a consen- 
sus. To  his  shame,  Michael  Howard  is 
more  interested  in  votes  than  a united 
opposition  to  terrorism. 


Come  on  the  bottom  line 

The  new  wealth  creators  have  an  implausible  pedigree 


IT  IS  a successful  company  in  the  North 
of  England.  Among  its  latest  achieve- 
ments, according  to  yesterday's  half- 
yearly  results,  is  an  impressive  rise  in 
sales  of  68  per  cent  and  an  increase  in 
employment  of  33  per  cent.  It  also  plays 
football.  Manchester  United  is  in  a class 
of  its  own  these  days  not  only  in  soccer 
terms  but  in  the  way  it  is  pointing  to 
the  way  our  post-industrial  society  is 
evolving.  People  used  to  work  in 
wealth-creating  factories  during  the 
week  before  spending  some  of  their 
wages  watching  their  local  football 
clubs,  often  run  at  a loss  by  wealthy 
men  as  an  ego-enriching  hobby.  It  was 
accepted  as  a universal  truth  that  foot- 
ball clubs  weren't  the  sort  of  thing  you 
could  make  money  out  of 
Not  anymore.  Manufacturing  indus- 
try is  still  in  decline  but  football  clubs 
— thanks  to  TV  rights,  international- 
isation. renewal  of  infrastructure,  mer- 
chandising and  a new  breed  of  manag- 


ers — are  becoming  the  new  wealth 
creators.  There  has  been  a stampede 
among  Premiership  dubs  to  get  quota- 
tions on  the  stock  market  Football  has 
become  one  of  the  biggest  growth  areas. 
Even  after  the  recent  market  shake- 
down,  Manchester  United  is  valued  at 
over  £400  million.  This  compares  with 
barely  £280  million  for  Courtaulds  Tex- 
tiles, one  of  the  great  wealth  creators  of 
the  past  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
Manchester  United’s  pre-tax  profit 
(£19.5  million)  exceeded  its  gate  receipts 
(up  77  per  cent  at  £18.4  million).  Gate 
money  now  accounts  for  only  37  per 
cent  of  company  income  which  relies 
on  merchandising,  sponsorship  and  TV 
rights.  Manchester  United  is  now  a 
brand  as  much  as  a football  team  and 
these  days  brands,  especially  those  with 
international  recognition,  are  all  the 
rage.  Football  fans,  more  used  to  bond- 
ing than  branding,  had  better  get  used 
to  it  or  be  lost  in  the  nostalgic  past 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Joni’s  songs 
of  sadness 

IN  your  article  about  Joni 
Mitchell  and  her  adopted 
daughter  (Joui  Mitchell  from 
both  sides  now,  April  7),  your 
correspondent  wonders  at  the 
lack  of  references  to  the  adop- 
tion In  her  songs,  and  con- 
cludes that  “it  is  painful  to 
discover  that  the  singer  who 
put  your  emotions  to  music 
has  been  keeping  something 
from  you". 

In  fact  there  is  a song  on 
probably  Joni’s  most  famous 
nThnm,  Blue,  which  refers 
quite  explicitly  to  the  adop- 
tion. The  lyrics  of  Little 
Green  include  the  lines: 
"Bom  with  the  moon  in  Can- 
cer/ Give  her  a name  she  can 
answer  to . . J Call  her  Green, 
for  the  children  that  made 
her..  J So  you  sign  all  the 
papers  in  the  family  name/ 
You’re  sad  and  you're  sorry 
but  you're  not  ashamed.. J 
Little  Green,  have  a happy 
ending." 

Elspeth  Thompson. 

62  Rattray  Road, 

London  SW2. 

YOU  need  to  listen  to  Chi- 
nese Cafe  on  Joni's  1982 
album.  Wild  Things  Run  Fast, 
for  dues  about  her  daughter 
“We  were  wild  in  the  old  days 
. . ./  Now  your  kids  are  com- 
ing up  straight/  And  my 
child's  a stranger'  I bore  her, 
but  I could  not  raise  her ..."  j 
Then  the  song  moves  into  j 
Unchained  Melody,  with  the 
words:  "Oh  my  love,  my  dar- 1 
ling/  I’ve  hungered  Tor  your  . 
touch/  A long  lonely  time . . ./  I 
Are  you  still  mine?”  I 

Derek  Goodridge. 

3 Queen  Annes  Gate, 
Caversham,  Reading  RG4  5DU.  i 


Pay’s  the  thing 

THE  actor  Tony  Robinson 
thinks  that  theatre  manag- 
ers’ inability  to  commit  to  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
minimum  wage  they  pay  is 
“twaddle”  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  "re-organise  your  trad- 
ing” (Regional  theatres  face 
long,  dark  summer,  April  3). 

The  truth  is  that  very  few 
regional  theatres  have 
received  any  increase  in 
grant  aid  for  a long  time; 
York's  Theatre  Royal,  for 
instance,  has  had  no  increase 
since  1993/94.  This,  coupled 
with  cuts  in  1996  and  1997, 
amounts  to  a drop  in  real- 
terms  income  of  £128,000. 

During  this  period,  infla- 
tion has  continued  to  affect 
our  costs  for  timber,  fabric 
etc.  but  we  have  still  managed 
to  Increase  actors'  wages  by 
approximately  four  per  cent 
each  year  and  those  for  other 
staff  by  approximately  Z5  per 
cent.  We  do  put  oiir  ticket 
prices  up  each  year  but  not  by 
a great  amount:  we  will  not 
price  ourselves  out  of  the 
pockets  of  our  theatre-going 
public. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  ac- 
tors and  staff  better  paid. 
However,  this  cannot  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  paying  pub- 
lic. nor  of  reducing  cast  sizes 
endlessly.  Until  the  Govern- 
ment recognises  the  substan- 
tial contribution  which 
theatre  and  the  other  per- 
forming arts  make  to  the  cul- 
tural and  economic  life  of  this 
country,  and  backs  that  with 
investment,  keeping  regional 
theatres  alive  will  continue  to 
be  a struggle. 

Elizabeth  Jones. 

Executive  director. 

York  Theatre  RoyaL 
St  Leonard’s  Place, 

York  YOl  2HD. 

Th  AN  or ry 

MY  mother  is  75.  She  hates 
the  Guardian  with  a ven- 
geance, always  votes  Conser- 
vative, has  never  used,  a pub- 
lic pay-phooe,  Is  unable  to 
locate  the  Hale-Bopp  comet, 
yet  found  Channel  5 instantly. 
Should  I be  concerned? 

P Jerome. 

5 Cowslip  Close, 

Lindford,  Hampshire. 


Grand  National  fallout 


Responsibility  for 
the  Grand  National  de- 
bacle (From  a hoax  to 
naked  rage,  April  7)  should  be 
placed  firmly  and  squarely 
where  it  belongs  — at  10 
Downing  Street.  For  as  long 
as  the  British  government 
retains  executive  responsi- 
bility for  Northern  Ireland  it 
should  be  held  accountable 

for  the  repercussions  of  the 

continued  maladministration 
of  that  region. 

The  Northern  Ireland 
Office  should  give  priority  to 
replacing  the  regional  Iden- 
tity with  one  on  a neutral,  yet 
meaningful,  theme,  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  within  both  comznu- 
i nities.  A new  umbrella  iden- 
tity that  can  command  the 
respect  of  all  sections  of  that 
society  is  essential  if  the  goal 
of  “parity  of  esteem”  for  the 
two  national  identities  is  to 
be  achieved. 

Neither  side  has  any  desire 
to  co-exist  under  the  identify 
of  the  other.  With  sovereignty 
set  to  remain  unchanged  for 
some  considerable  time,  that 
imbalance  must  be  corrected. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
establish  a mechanism  with 
the  potential  to  outweigh  that 
disadvantage,  without  in  any 
way  undermining  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  the  majority  to 
stay  as  British  as  ever. 

Simon  Hall-Raleigh. 

Pasta  n,  Peterborough, 
CambsPE4. 

YOUR  editorial  (Off  course 
at  Ain  tree,  April  7)  argues 
that  “dealing  with  the  IRA  is 
like  coexisting  in  a family 
with- someone  who  constantly 


insists  on  defecating  in  the 
living  room  and  who  then 
blames  you  for  what  they 
alone  have  done”.  Some  Irish 
nationalists  would  argue  that 
the  analogy  has  a certain 
resemblance  to  Britain's  role 
in  Ireland,  in  which  the  per- 
petrator is  not  a recognised 
member  of  the  family,  but  an 
uninvited  neighbour. 

Martin  OTtegan. 

Caledonian  Road, 

London  Ni. 

There  Is  8X1  urgent  need 
I for  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent mobile  team  of  ex- 
perienced risk  assessors  to 
take  responsibility  for  sifting 
out  bomb  threats  which  are 
credible  from  those  which  are 
simply  malicious. 

In  the  light  of  the  Hillsbor- 
ough disaster,  it  is  under- 
standable that  those  en- 
trusted with  the  safety  of 
large  crowds  will  not  take  any 
chances  of  being  blamed  for 
deaths  or  injuries  and  thus 
whl  be  ultra  cautious  in  their 
actions.. 

But  If  large-scale  road  di- 
versions, railway  closures 
and  premises  evacuation  are 
to  take  place  every  time  a 
bomb  threat  is  received  by 
people  inexperienced  in  dif- 
ferentiating the  bogus  from 
the  real,  then  this  country 
will  swiftly  grind  to  a halt. 
John  Kenny. 

Beaumont  Road, 

London  SW19. 

THE  current  wave  of 
terrorist  attacks,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  recent 
transport  disasters,  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  move- 


For  whom  the  Bell  tolled 


MARTIN  Bell's  anti-sleaze 
candidature  in  Tatton 
(Report  April  7)  does  not  set  a 
historical  precedent  On  or 
around  the  year  70BC,  the  Si- 
cilians elected  Cicero  as  ottos- 1 
(ator  (their  equivalent  of  oar 
magistrate)  to  wipe  out  ram- 
pant corruption  there.  He 
managed  to  rid  the  country  of 
Gains  Verres,  the  governor 
(the  equivalent  of  prime  min- 
ister), though  history  does  not 
record  how  successful  he  was 
In  getting  rid  of  corruption  In 
general  For  all  his  pains  and 


Pub  talk 

SO  good  to  find  In  Decca 
Aitkenhead  (Gone  down 
the  pub,  April  4)  a lass  who 
can  appreciate  the  mushy  car- 
pets, nicotine-stained  walls, 
the  old  boy  with  sick  on  his 
lapels,  the  scuffle,  the  patrio- 
tism and  pride  of  our  pubs. 
They  are  our  last  standing  bat- 
tlements against  the  Atlantic. 
A Wetherspoon's  pub  has  no 
place  in  the  wide  and  varied 
universe  of  boozing.  The  last 
thing  we  want  is  visiting 
Americans  to  feel  at  home. 

But-  beating  even  the 
McPub,  when  it  comes  to  aw- 
fulness. are  the  loud  sweat- 
boxes  which  seem  to  want  to 
attract  crowds  of  young  revel- 
lers by  not  serving  pints,  only 
£3  bottles,  and  having  dread- 
ful Australian  barmen 
screaming  the  price  of  a tacky 
cocktail  at  you  over  some 
rave  anthem.  Leave  us  alone, 
us  drinkers,  us  doyens  of  de- 
cency, us  simple  saviours  of 
the  shop-soiled. 

Stanley  McHale. 

79  Wilmot  Street, 

London  E2QBT. 


endeavours  he  was  murdered 
in  4QBC  by  Mark  Antony's 
henchmen. 

Tom  Conroy. 

8 Coburg  Close, 

Greencoat  Place, 

London  SW1  lDT. 

VMfflLL  it  stop  at  Martin 
1W  Bell?  Can  we  hope  for 
Kate  Adie,  Mark  Tully,  Fear- 
gal  Keane?  Now  tbere’s  a 
dream  ticket 
Alexandra  Shepherd. 

509  King  Street, 

Aberdeen  AB24  3BT. 


That  TV  debate 

IT  is  not  be  too  late  to  have 
three  television  debates  be- 
tween the  party  leaders  — one 
under  Mr  Major's  preferred 
rules,  one  under  Mr  Blair's 
and  one  under  Mr  Ashdown's. 
The  two  nationalist  parties 
could  be  included  in  an  addi- 
tional segment  to  each  pro- 
gramme, to  be  shown  only  in 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

In  football  terms,  each 
party  leader  would  agree  to 
play  one  home  tie  and  two 
away.  Such  debates  would  be 
extremely  informative  to  the 
electorate.  Besides  allowing 
examination  of  a range  of  pol- 
icy issues,  they  would  show  a 
great  deal  about  the  leaders 
themselves  — how  they  per- 
form under  pressure  and  how 
they  themselves  choose  to 
highlight  their  own  strengths. 
The  response  of  each  leader 
to  this  proposal  would  sikn 
reveal  much  about  his  cour- 
age and  sense  of  fair  play. 
Richard  Heller. 

Oval  Publishing, 

30  Crewdson  Road, 

London  SW9  0LJ. 


ment  of  medium-  and  high- 
level  radioactive  materials  by 
road  and  rail  must  be  sus- 
pended immediately. 

Consignments  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  pass  through 
the  M6  junction  targeted  last 
Thursday:  a train  carrying 
flasks  of  radioactive  waste 
was  due  to  spend  hours  at  the 
railway  siding  next  to  the 
junction  within  hours  of  the 
bomb  alert.  These  flasks  are 
designed  to  withstand  Im- 
pacts of  30mph.  not  terrorist 
bomb  attacks. 

While  the  M6  security  alert 
was  still  in  operation,  some 
miles  to  the  north,  at  Mill- 
meece,  a lorry  crashed  over  a 
bridge  onto  the  railway  track 
used  by  the  nuclear-waste 
train  on  its  journey  to  Sella- 
field  — again  within  hours  of 
its  normal  journey  schedule. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  hor- 
rific plle-up  and  fire  on  the 
M42  illustrated  the  type  of  ex- 
treme road  accident  in  which 
nuclear  materials  could  be- 
come involved. 

Madeline  Haigh. 

Walmley  Road, 

Sutton  Coldfield. 

West  Midlands. 

^RAINER  Jenny  Pitman 
I said  of  those  responsible: 
“They  have  no  feelings  for 
horses."  What  does  she  think 
the  IRA  stands  for  — Interna- 
tional Relief  for  Animals? 
Somebody  should  tell  Ms  Pit- 
man that  the  IRA  blows  up 
eight-year-old  children  as 
well  as  everything  else. 
DMarcellL 
Cavendish  Meads. 
Sunnlnghlli, 

Berkshire  SL5. 


Life  language 

AMONG  all  the  debate  about 
/Apersistent  vegetative  state, 
brain  death  and  the  right  to 
die,  no  one  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  language. 

Terms  like  "persistent  vege- 
tative state"  have  connota- 
tions of  being  "like  a vegeta- 
ble". with  the  implication  that 
such  a patient  would  be  better 
off  dead.  The  phrase  “right  to 
die"  conjures  up  a picture  of  a 
person  actively  exercising 
“rights"  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  not  consulted  about  their 
“rights". 

Yet  a patient  whose  brain 
ftmction  is  Impaired  might  be 
functioning  at  some  other 
level  of  consciousness.  Some 
theologians,  too,  regard  "en- 
soulment"  as  something 
which  involves  the  whole 
being. 

DyanaHarL 
28  Merry  hill  Crescent, 
Hereford  HR2  7 AH. 


A Country  Diary 


SOMERSET:  From  some  quar- 
ters one  gets  the  impression 
that  there  is  nowadays  no 
room  for  sentiment  in  agricul- 
ture, that  the  cold  calculation 
or  yields,  grants  and  subsidies 
is  the  essence  of  the  job.  But 
now  l have  met  a happy 
former  with  130  beef  cattle  — 
Llmoustns,  Simmenthals  and 
Charolais  — 60  breeding  ewes, 
and  100  acres  of  cerawi.  who 
has  started  raising  ostriches, 
not,  as  he  vehementlv 
stresses,  because  of  any  anxi- 
ety about  the  long-term  beef 
market,  in  which  he  has  every 
confidence,  but  because  he 
likes  trying  something  differ- 
eoL  and  because,  when  he 
first  took  a close  look  at  an 
ostrich,  its  long  eye-lashes 
reminded  him  of  his  youthful 
dreams  oT  beautiful  girls.  So 
he  takes  his  place  alongside 
the  friend  who  chose  Dart- 
moor sheep  "because  or  the 
serene  expression  on  their 
faces".  Country  life  has  not 
become  purely  a matter  of 
commercial  calculation  after 
all,  though  * sentiment  does 
have  to  be  underpinned  with 
effectiveness.  Young  ostriches 
do  indeed  look  beautiful,  but 


Warlike  word, 
on  water 

YOUR  article  on  wnt- 
re sources  (Thames  wasl, 
most  water,  April  4:  Letter 
April  7)  calls  into  quest il 
the  claim  of  the  Environmei 
Agency  (EA)  to  be  "guamUr*. 
or  the  water  environment" 
The  battle  for  water  in  the  UR 
Is  oay  just  beginning,  and 
wetlcnd  wildlife  is  being, 
squeezed  between  rising  de- 
mand and  dwindling  supply. 
The  3A  must  make  vigorous 
and  consistent  use  of  its  pow- 
ers over  water  abstraction  to 
prerent  the  water-supply 
companies,  which  are  faced 
with  intense  consumer  pres- 
sure to  maintain  supply,  tak- 
ing e/er  more  water  from  our 
river,  and  underground  aqui- 
fers. tome  354  wetlands  and 
riven  In  the  UK.  including  5 2 
sites  if  special  scientific  in- 
terest, are  already  suffering 
from  a-  are  at  risk  from  water 
abstrattlon. 

Simjly  meeting  demand  is 
totally  \t  odds  with  the  prin- 
ciple o sustainable  develop- 
ment. t is  the  job  of  the 
water-aipply  companies  to 
ensure  Svise  use  of  tins  pre- 
; cious  roouree:  firstly,  by  en- 
couraging consumers  to 
reduce  tmand;  secondly,  by 
minlmiaig  wastage  — and 
then,  art  only  then,  by  con- 
sidering hcreases  in  supply. 
Andrew  Jee. 

Head  of  Uv  & European 
Programme,  WWF-UK. 
Weyside  Firk, 

CatteshaLLane. 

Godlamlnj  Surrey  GU7  JXR. 

IWAS  shcked  to  read  that 
the  Envirnmem  Agency  al- 
legedly beteves  it  could  get 
English  Name  and  the  Royal 
Society  for-he  Protection  of 
Birds  off  te  water  compa- 
nies' backs  by  carrying  out 
small-scale  ivestraents  on  a 
few  importat  wildlife  sites. 

The  RSPEwiU  not  be  de- 
flected from  ts  campaign  for 
the  wise  us  of  water  by  a 
small  amour,  of  spending  on 
a few  threateed  sites.  We  ad- 
vocate much  etier  protection 
of  interna tionlly  and  nation- 
ally importat  wildlife  sites 
from  abstracon,  but  this  is 
nowhere  nee  enough.  We 
must  also  tikle  the  root 
cause  of  the  • roblem  — the 
wasteful  and  i efficient  use  of 
water. 

Graham  Wyne. 

Director  of  Coservation, 

RSPB. 

The  Lodge,  Saity, 

Bedfordshire  Sl9  2DL. 


We  do  not  publis  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  across  Is 
supplied;  please icJude  a postal 
address.  We  mapdtt  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  lore  likely  to 
appear.  We  regrcwe  cannot 
acknowledge  tho>  not  used 


raising  them  is  demanding 
and  complex  tecucal  opera- 
tion. A redundar. farm-build- 
ing was  refur  shed  and 
equipped  with  hi-ch  humidi- 
fier, incubator  nd  12-egg 
hatcher;  it  lots  like  a 
research  Iaborairy.  Eggs 
were  bought  in  ij  meticu- 
lously tended  far  tl  42  days  It 
takes  till  a chick  ek^es.  The 
failure  rate  can  lx^th.  One 
daughter  of  the  ho*,  proved 
expert  at  "reading  the  eggs 
and  another  at  hy-gltting. 
Nelson,  a young  .^t  bird 
with  one  eye  and  crooked 
beak,  surprisingly  urvtved. 
The  investment  haswn  sub- 
stantial and  it  will  fo.  time 
For  the  returns  to  cou  in,  An 
Important  part  or  th-dcula- 
tion  Is  that  most  ofie  feed 
(wheat,  barley,  oats  ij  peas) 
Is  home-grown.  The  reel  is 
to  achieve  successful  ending 
trios  — one  male  ij  ndo 
females.  These  woul  ^ a 
sound  commercial  hposl- 
tlon.  The  birds  distil  high 
winds  and  hate  to  be  ei^ted, 
but  you  can  see  that  h-  m* 
comfortable  here,  ani^hcn 
they  run  they  arc  n finHght. 

JOHN  1 71 JJ® 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


IN  Cheshire,  the  big  day 
dawns  for  the  Tatton 
Conservative  Associa- 
tion. As  to  its  decision 
whether  to  let  Neil  Hamil- 
ton take  on  Martin  Bell, 
there  is  much  to  guide  them 
elsewhere  in  the  paper,  and 
the  Diary ’s  appeal  is  target- 
ed specifically  at  those  con- 
cerned that  getting  rid  of 
Nell  might  set  a dangerous 
precedent  it  won’t.  Far 
from  it,  the  seat  has  a noble 
tradition  of  sacking  incum- 
bent Tories  -and  by  an  el- 
egant and  heart-warming 
irony.  Nell  himself  only  be- 
came an  MP,  for  the  seat 
then  known  as  Knutsford, 
when  the  Tories  there 
dropped  Jock  Bruce- 
Gardyne  in  1983.  The  That- 
cherite  minister,  who  died 
in  1990,  had  written  a pri-! 
vate  letter  to  Leon  Britten 

suggesting  the  Falkland^ 

war  was  an  absurdity,  and 
that  the  islanders  could  eas- 
ily have  been  relocated.  ' 
This  found  its  way  into  . i 
print,  and  a year  later, 
when  boundary  changes 
split  the  seat  into  two,  he 
applied  for  both  and  was 
chosen  by  neither.  So  there 
you  are,  Tories  of  Tatton:  as 
Neil  Hamilton  himwif 
would  want  to  be  the  first  to 
remind  you.  it  can  be  done. 


audiences  beyond  the  voters 
themselves. 

The.  mrniaHiftt*  audience. 


supporting  when  the  leader 
ha*  carried  thpm  triumphant 
into  Parliament  It  places  in 


to 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


supposedly  the  obvious  ww,  the  wnm  certain  words  that 
was  in  feet  the  less  important  nobody  will  be  allowed  to  fbr- 
The  City  has  heard  this  Irina  get  that  “there  is  no  over* 
of  language  from  fe*  Labour  riding  reason  for  preferring 
leader  fra:  some  time.  He  has  the  public  provision  of  goods 
been  desperate  to  convince  and  services”,  that  the  gov- 
tbe  business  world  of  Ms  reli-  eminent  “will  only  borrow  to 
ability,  not  as  a matter  of  art-  invest*1,  that  Labour  has  no 
fill  politics  bat  as  one  of  pei>  ‘‘knee-jerk  hostility  to  in- 
sonal  -commitment.  The  creases  In  consumer  spend- 
maturd  Mr  Blair  been  on  tog",  will  “never”  attempt  to 
a coarse  of  self-education  fbr  substitute  its  judgment  to 
some  years  and,  whatever  ag-  that  of  fee  boardroom,  win 
gressive  platitudes  his  imzna-.  campaign  “to  extend  flexible 


Asian  tigers 
at  large 
in  Britain 
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this  nonetheless  showed  that,  concrete  proof  All  thought  gressive  platitudes  his  imxna-  rairmaipn  “to  extend  flexible 
n .2®“  arfumen*  “ what  could  reduce  unemploy-  tare  self  once  uttered  labour  markets  to  the  rest  of 

politics  ought  to  _ be  about,  ment,  secure  more  growth,  the  private  sector,  he  Europe”. 

Mtmomic  poIIcy  is  ■ not  the  waitjand-see  cm  the  European  plainly  abandoned  every  atti-  In  the  context  of  Labour 


Europe”. 

In  the  context  of  Labour 


meatiest  subject  round  which  single  currency.  Clarke  and  tude  that  4ay  behind  *>»«■*"  history,  these  are-  deeply  h&- 
“ organise  serious  inteHec-  Brown,  as  insouciant  as  each  Telling  the  City  so,  one  more  retical  commitments.  Noth- 


tual  confrontations  between  other,  they  thought  nei- 
responsflMe  politicians.  ther  tax  nor  interest-rates 

AH  three  performed  more  need  rise  after  the  election. 


than  adequately.  Gordon 
Brown  was  well-informed, 
staid,  young  LoGhinvar-lsb, 


other,  said  they  thought  nei-  time,  wife  a few  more  explicit  mg  new  about  that  Mr  Blair 
ther  tax  nor  interest-rates  words' thau  ever  before  offers  has  built  his  career  on  an  ap- 
need  rise  after  fee  election,  capitalism  a final  dose  of  peal  fbr  collective  apostasy. 
AH  were  emphatic  about  the  proselytising  reassurance.  Bat  the  closer  the  election 


others*  weakness,  actual  or 
potential,  but  honestly  unem- 


his  brooding  solemnity  phatic  in  the  premises  they 
marred  only  by  a smfie  that  themselves  could  make, 
kept  inconsequentially  ap-  That  is  fee  context  into 


roselytising  reassurance.  Bat  the  closer  the  election 

But  fee  Important  audience  comes,  the  more  be  locks  fee 
• party  into  the  mandate  he  de- 


r - , ““  “ . . 6 auicu*uiiy  paaiic  m me  promises  tney 

v0™8, I think,  marred  only  by  a smfie  that  thifrosefov*? 

I the  'question  of  the  kept  inconsequentially  ap-  That  is  fee  context  into 
I econ°?2-  ¥J5  become  pearing.  Kenneth  darke  was  which. Tony  Blair  delivered 
jye.”  ™e  issues  least  weD-infonned.  breezy,'  tough,  his  first  major  campaign 
bkflly  to  determine  thetr  be-  relaxed,  dishevelled.  Malcolm  speech  yesterday.  It  deployed 

know  Brtlce  was  well-informed,  the  familiar  Labour  analysis 
it  is  important,  but  have  no,  swift,  mildly  combative  on  of  fee  Tories*  economic  re- 
way  ex  mowing  whom  to  he-  both  flanks,  a fluent  and  cord,  reciting  the  usual  fig- 
vJSirL  ^*ere  seems  to  be  pleasing  presence.  ’ uras,  reinforcing  with  impres- 

hartnyany  reason  apy  longer  it  is  significant  that  I sire  ramparts  of  data  fee  case 
to  prefer  one  party  over  an-  remember  and  allude  to  their  fbr  Britain’s  long-term  de- 
other:  no  system,  no  ideology,  appearance.  That  was  the  rifti*.  with  which  Blair  qt,h 


Here  was  the 
logical  extension, 
spelled  out  in  an  ~ 
unmistakable  text, 
of  the  Clause  4 

to  prater  one  party  ewer  an-  remember  and  allude  to  their  for  Britain’s  long-term  de-  namnainn 
other:  no  system,  no  ideology,  appearance.  That  was  the  dine,  with  which  ui«h-  «nrt  J ipoiyi  1 
no  ctanon  proclamation,  few  most  durable  part  of  the  im-  Brown  seek  to  counter  the  * 

tax  «»ials,  fewer  class  alle-  presston  they  made.  On  the  Tory  claim  to  be  fee  exem-  was  the  Labour  Party.  Here 
glances^  no  bankable  assur-  content,  it  wasn’t  so  much  plary  economy  of  Europe  here  was  fee  lng^r  OTtwniwn, 
tjtfoss  wffl  be  bet-  feat  they  invariably  agreed,  and  now.  Both  claims  are  de-  spelled  out  toan  unmistafc 


swift,  mildly  combative  on  of  fee  Tories*  economic  re- 
bofe  flanks,  a fluent  and  cord,  reciting  fee  usual  fig- 
pleasing  presence.  ' ures,  reinforcing  with  impres- 

It  Is  significant  that  I sive  razoparts  of  data  fee  case 
remember  and  allude  to  their  for  Britain’s  long-term  de- 


fines, which  fee  party  is 
obliged  unquestianingly  to  ac- 
cept. He  is  preparing  for  gov- 
ernment wife  a decent  major- 
ity, and  categorically  pre- 
empting the  influence  of 
those  who  ever  wish  to  gain- 
say him. 

This  won't  tip  the  balance  of 
the  election,  and  doesn’t 
ffhanpp  fee  opfmnmih  agUOSti- 
cism  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  rmdrann  of  most  voters. 
IPs  not  about  fee  election,  but 
about  gyyppT-nmpnf  it  is  fee 
biggest,  most  authoritative 


Martin  Jacques 
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T 9onaervatw’?s  w as  that  they  gilded  past  each  manstrably  true.  Neither  is  able  text,  of  the  Clause  4 cam- 

i^rour.OT  vice  .versa.  other  locating  different  ways  uniquely  convincing  to  palgn.  It  told  fee  party,  wtth- 

i''5den*7  Ike  same,  apparently  objec-  people  trying  to  deride  which  out  apology  or  ambiguity, 
to  anyone  who  hachrt  yet  tive  evidence.  Only  a well-in-  — *--*-*-*  ------  - - 


spelled  out  in  an  unmistak-  statement  Labour  has  yet 
able  text,  of  the  China*  4 cam-  mad«>  which  says  feat  we  are 


I AM  Intrigued  to  hear  to  anyone  who  hadn’t  yet  tive  evidence.  Only  a well-to- 
that  Mrs  Anne  Heseltine  grasped  it,  during  fee  BBC2  formed  viewer  could  contest 
has  ordered  the  com-  debate  between  the  Conserva-  or  support  much  of  what  they 
plete  set  of  books  by  John  tive.  Labour  and  Liberal  Dent-  said,  because  it  was  almost  an 

Major's  favourite  novelist  ocrat  economic  spokesmen  on  subjective  ■ perception  mas- 

Anthony  Trollope— 39  in  Sunday  night  An  admirable  qtteradingas  fact  They  didn’t 

all— as  a special  present  for  occasion,  chaired  with  acuity  agree,  but  they  didn’t  dis- 
her  old  man.  the  Deputy  and  learning  by  Peter  Jay,  agree  either.  They  had  no 


one  is  right  what  it  had  voted  for  when  rt 

Blair's  speech  won’t  change  voted  against  the  md 


palgn.  It  told  fee  party,  with-  all  pragmatists  now,  all  het- 
out  apology  or  ambiguity,  erodox  critics  of  rid  nos- 
what  it  had  voted  for  when  it  trams,  all  pursuers  of  the 


. _ - - - — — — — _ — — — ■■*«»■  *»  —u  1 MiwieB  >unt  nsnmai  kuc  mu  oauat  same  goals  by  uiinluiftPy  dit 

cteoate  between feei Conserva-  or  support  much  of  what  they  that  Its  hyperbolic  analysis  and  wrote  a new  one.  It  was  fereut  maans, ar*  gamthie, 

uve,  fiaoour  and  Liberal  Dem-  said,  because  it  was  almost  all  of  what  is  wrong  win  be  the  last  phase  of  the  party's  it  says,  we  are  not  frightening. 

SPOkesoaen  on  subjective  perception  mas-  received  wife  fee  prevailing  education,  letting  every  We  have  neither  big  ideas  nor 

sunaay  night  An  admirable  queradtoghs  fact  They  didn’t  scepticism.  All  fee  same,  it  Labour  politician  know,  be-  idies  fixes.  The  economy  is  no 

agree,  but  they  didn’t  dis-  wfll  be  a landmark  speech,  be-  yond  a trace  of  doubt,  what  he  less  unsafe  in  our  bands  than 

agree  either.  They  had  no  cause  it  was  addressed  to  two  or  she  can  look  forward  to  in  anybody  else’s. 


her  old  man.  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  First  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Conspiracy 
theorists  may  wish  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  whether  she  - 
would  have  bought  him  so 
time-consuming  a present 
(especially  so  fbr  a self-pro- 
claimed  dyslexic)  were  he 
planning  to  challenge  for 
the  leadership  ofhis  party. 


IVU3ANKS  to  an  those, 

■ including  Labour  MP 
I Clive  Soley , who  have 
supplied  a copy  of  a letter 
about  phone  bills  from  the 
payments  office  at  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  con- 
/cems  overseas  calls  for 
I which  people  have  to  pay 
themselves.  “Dear  Sir/ 
i Madam,  please  find  en- 
' closed  the  latest  state- 
ment,” writes  payments 
manager  Simon  Little.  “Due 
to  the  disillusionment  of 
the  House  an  April  8 . . .” 


MAKING  his  firet  con- 
tribution to  election 
coverage  today  is 
Sir  Bernard  Ingham.  Ber- 
nie,  you  will  recall,  wasap- . 
pointed  Diary  astrologer 
last  year  when  it  emerged 
that,  on  Lady  Thatcher’s  be- 
half, he  had  sought  security 
advice  from  a fellow  star- 
gazer after  the  Brighton 
bombing.  When  a colleague 
called  yesterday,  we  found 
the  old  boy  as  lovable  as 
ever.  “I  don’t  want  you  to 
bother  me  again  wife  astrol- 
ogy,’’ spluttered  Bernie. 
“That  diarist  has  got  astrol- 
ogy on  fee  brain,  lam  not  to 
be  played  wife  on  astrology. 
I have  had  it  six  times  now. 
Please  do  not  call  again.” 
But  Bernie,  before  you  go, 
what  about  the  effect  of 
Mercury  moving  into  fee 
passage  of  Uranus?  Hello? 
Hello??  Bernie  will  be  given 
one  last  chance  later  this 
week,  bot  any  further  inso- 
lence and  we  have  little 
choice  but  to  report  him  to 
Russell  Grant. 


IN  Inside  Time,  the 
prison  inmates' newsr 
paper,  Is  a letter  from  a 
prisoner  uniquely  qualified 
to  write  on  fee  subject  “In 
an  earlier  edition  Z noticed  a 
Prison  Service  response  to 
an  inmate’s  query  concern- 
ing fee  use  of ’razor  wire’,” 
writes  my  old  friend  Razor 
Smith  of  HMP  Albany. 

“Can  someone  at  Prison 
Service  H®  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  festoons  fee  walls  In 
our  prisons  if  i t isnY  razor 
wire?”  Can  anyone  help? 


John  Major  claims  he  has  no  power  to  intervene  if  Tatton  Conservatives  re-adopt 
Neil  Hamilton  tonight.  Nonsense,  says  Vernon  Bogdanor:  this  is  what  he  can  do 

In  want  of  stain  remover 

TATTON  Conserva-  J I from  the  party's  approved  list 

tives  deride  tonight  of  candidates;  he  can  disaflfli- 

whefoer  to  re-adopt  | ate  the  constituency  associa- 

Neil  Hamilton.  If  I I -Hnrv  and  he  declare  that 

they  dO,  is  that  the  I HamPton  wiTl  ha  denied  fee 


TATTON  Conserva-  from  the  party's  approved  list 

fives  deride  tonight  of  candidates;  he  can  disaffili- 

whether  to  re-adopt  ^7  ate  the  constituency  associa- 

Neil  Hamilton.  If  tiem;  and  he  ean  declare  that 

they  dd,  is  that  the  Hamntrm  will  be  denied  the 

rad  of  the  matter?  John  Major  - Conservative  whip  if  alerted 

claims  that  he  has  no  power  ^ Major’s  protestations  of  impo- 

to  intervene,  dedaring  that  teDce  are  nothing  more  than  a 

“under  our  Conservative  I 111  L camouflage  to  hide  weak 

Party  constitution,  the  selec-  WlAIuI  |\  ie«dwr«hip 

tion  of  a candidate  Is  the  res-  t/yt/U  But  Major  declares, 

ponsibflity  of  the  associa-  frgLsTm  somewhat  inconsistently, 

tmn".  Hus  statement  is  both  Ij  lro\iBa  fvfyTvi  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 

misleading  and  implausible.  prejudge  the  verdict  of  the 

Sui^ose  a local  Conservative  If fjj  I |Vlv»fW  1 w|  PiNNySV  Standards  and  Privileges 

association  were  to  nominate  |Kj  Committee.  Hamntrm,  how- 

an  active  National  Front  li  II illnmWZft  I Iff  ever,  has  already  admitted 

member.  Would  John  Major  I I |Jf|  I rSKKSjQT  mtsipading  Mu-ha  pt  Hp^iHnp 

simply  shrug  his  shoulders?  I luMfl  I mill  affairs;  ac- 

Of  course  not.  ~nMBKri^yl|/ijMil/|  IlnM  1 I II  Um  cepting  tmderiared  gifts  and 

All  Conservative  candi-  //«  I I commissions  worth  thou- 

dates  have  to  be  supported  by  iAMp/  / <*[  ' 1 1 IB  I I M vCj\  sands  of  pounds;  evading  pay- 

fee  national  union’s  standing  Twjrm  yy  H I J I Im  II  vSV  In  ment  of  tax;  and  dishonestly 

advisory  committee  on  candi-  • /^tWihII  Im  1 I I |fl  claiming  tax  relief.  John 

dates,  which  must  satisfy  it-  | I Im  i IllIlM  I I \\  J • Major  apparently  believes 

self  that  they  are  loyal,  finan-  9 wjjy  III  Utfl/IIIlM  I L vA  1 that  despite  this,  Hamilton 

dally  solvent  and  of  sound  yJY/  ^UeUI  1 1 flli  i | V\  1 remains  a suitable  candidate, 

character.  Otherwise,  a per-  fj/f  |rMt|UU|Ji  \ • It  is  doubtflil  if  this  judgment 

son  will  not  be  recognised  as  . / i/I  lllllf  / Flit  i Is  shared  by  the  people, 

an  official  Conservative  can-  1 / / lHIIII  IflB  m There  has  bed  much  talk 

didate  and  will  not  receive  9 / ■lHl|.||w  ^nllllffr  • of  forgetting  sleaze  and  get- 

the  leader’s  message  of  . ■ftW|l|Mf  i ting  to  the  “real  Issues"  of  the 

recommendation,  or  any  Cen-  HKII IIM  ■BfillM/  • ■ election.  Sleaze,  however,  is  a 

tral  Office  facilities  or  speak-  . BBIIflJ/  I real  issue  because  it  has 

ers  during  the  campalgp.  If  ’ b^BII Im  mWkaUf  * brought  Pariiament  into  such 

elected,  such  a candidate  disrepute  that  the  public  are 

would  not  be  given  the  Tory  I coming  to  believe,  errone- 

whip.  Where  an  association  l /^2rl  1 ously  but  understandably, 

persists  in  ignoring  fee  A “ that  aU  MPs  seek  to  get  their 

wishes  of  the  national  party,  I snouts  in  the  trough, 

it  can  be  disaffiliated  from  fee  Many  Conservatives  on  the 

national  union.  w right,  the  wing  of  the  party  to 

In  practice  the  standing  ad-  which  Hamilton  belongs,  art 

visory  committee,  generally  gue  feat  Westminster  feould 

accepta  fee  advice  of  the  vice-  remain  at  the  heart  of  the 

chairmen  of  fee  Conservative  didate.  At  fee  1947  Conserva- 1 posed  to  re-adopt  Fountaine  1 association  which  selected  British  constitution  and 

five  conference,  Fountaine  [ for  fee  next  election.  How-  Major  Gwilym  Lloyd  George  'should  not  surrender  further 


Party  organisation,  who  is  five  conference,  Fountaine 

the  party  chairman,  Brian  had  made  remarks  which  ever,  fee  party  chairman,  as  its  candidate.  The  rid  powers  to  Brussels.  It  is  a pity 

Mawhinney.  He  is  in  turn  could  be  construed  as  anti-  Lord  Wooltan.  declared  that  association  nominated  Colin  that  they  are  not  equally  con- 

responsible  to  fee  leader  of  Semitic.  At  fee  1948  confer-  Fountaine  would  not  he  ap-  Gray,  who  stood  as  an  inde-  cemed  about  the  dishonour 

the  party.  ence,  he  had  suggested  that  “a  proved,  and  feat  If  the  Chor-  pendent  Conservative.  Lloyd  which  currently  stains  the 

Thus,  while  John  Major  is  large  section  of  our  trade-  ley  association  persisted,  it  George  won  the  seat,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  That  dis- 


// 


MARTIN  Bell,  journal- 
ist extraordinaire, 

may  be  the  man  for 
today,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  journalists  becoming 
fee  role-models  of  tomorrow. 
Like  politicians  they  are  in- 
variably ensconced  at  or  near 
fee  bottom  of  any  list  about 
trust  Let  me  offer  another 
candidate:  not  one  for  Tatton, 
not  even  for  this  election,  but 
one  likely  to  exercise  a grow- 
ing cultural  influence  within 
British  society.  Next  month, 
the  Policy  Studies  Institute 
will  publish  a report  on  ethnic 
minorities  which,  among 
other  things,  will  indicate  that 
fee  Chinese  now  have  the 
highest  per-capita  inmnw  of 
any  group  in  Britain. 

These  kind  of  findings  about 
Asian  groups  have  been  com- 
ing thick  and  East  More  than 
40  per  cent  of  Indian  GCSE 
entrants  in  1995  achieved  five 
or  more  A to  C grades  com- 
pared with  about  35  per  cent 
of  whites  and  22  per  cent  of 
Afro-Caribbeans.  In  1994,  In- 
dian and  Pakistani  nw»  were 
twice  as  likely  as  whites  to 
enter  a British  university. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic 
changes  in  many  British  uni- 
versities has  been  the  growing 
number  of  Asian  students,  a 
transformation  compared 
wife  file  days  when  non- 
whites  were  almost  always 
overseas  students. 

And  the  changing  picture  is 
not  confined  to  education.  You 
may  have  noticed  that  much 
of  the  publicity  surrounding 
this  week’s  Sunday  Times 
annual  survey  of  the  wealthi- 
est top  500  concerned  Usha 
Mittal,  an  Indian  metal  mag- 
nate and  now  the  richest 
woman  in  Britain.  Only  a few 
weeks  ago,  fee  Asian  mega- 
rich,  collectively  worth  over 
£750  million,  held  a dinner  in 
London  to  celebrate  fee  publi- 
cation of  a list  of  their  top  100. 

AH  this  is  a far  cry.  from  the 
ethnlCwStereotypes  of  20  years 
ago  when  fee  Chinese  were 
associated  with  takeaways 

and  fee  Indians  with  restau- 
rants and  tmrtiip  factories.  It 
would  be  premature  to  sug- 
gest that  Asians  are  the  new 
role-models,  but  fee  tradi- 
tional Images  harboured  by 
whites  are  being  destabilised. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine 
that,  in  just  a few  years’  time, 
young  Asians,  widely  admired 
and  increasingly  imitated, 
win  be  exercising  a powerful 
Influence  on  fee  rest  of  us. 
This  is  already  beginning: 
many  of  the  most  exciting  cul- 
tural developments  in  the  cap- 
ital, in  music,  fashion  and 
theatre,  for  example,  are 
associated  with  young  Aslans. 
Events  in  this  country. 


though,  are  only  part  of  a 
touch  bigger  story.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  electrifying 
performance  of  the  Asian 
tigers  over  the  last  few  de- 
cades. On  the  world  stage, 
these  societies,  ethnicities, 
cultures  and  networks  are  in 
the  ascendant  So  far  the  at- 
tention paid  to  them  has  been 
almost  exclusively  economic, 
but,  as  the  West  itself  has 
proved,  with  economic  suc- 
cess also  comes  political  and 
cultural  influence.  Tm«giwp 
the  world  in  2020.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a powerful 
China,  by  then  fee  world’s 
largest  economy,  will  not  have 
persuaded  people  in  the  West 
to  take  a closer  interest  in  its 
history,  language  and  culture. 
Indeed,  the  West  has  already 
discovered  the  virtues  of  the 
Taiwanese  educational  sys- 
tem or  Japan’s  relative  ab- 
sence of  crime. 

There  is  a trite  model  of 
globalisation  which  sees  the 
future  as  one-way  traffic,  the 
McDonaldisafion  of  the  world, 
where  Western  values,  life- 
styles and  institutional  forms 
come  to  reign  supreme.  As 
East  Asian  countries  modern- 
ise. they  grow  steadily  more 
like  us.  The  picture,  in  fact  is 
far  more  complicated,  with 
cultural  influences  travelling 
both  ways.  Take  the  Asian 
minorities.  Second  and  third 
generations  have  visibly 
adapted  to  the  British  way  of 
life,  but  they  also  carry  the 
distinctive  values  of  their  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  inheritance. 

Ask  any  British  Asian  the 
reasons  for  their  success  and 
they  are  likely  to  mention 
education,  hard  work,  or  the 
family,  or  perhaps  all  three. 
Ask  Chinese,  Korean  or  Japa- 
nese Americans  why  they  are 
the  most  successful  groups  in 
fee  US  and  they  will  give  fee 
same  answer.  Ask  that  same 
question  in  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong  or  Malaysia  and  they 
will  reply  likewise.  Cultural 
differences  do  not  evaporate 
overnight;  they  «n  endure  for 
a very  long  time.  And  the  way 
the  Chinese  diaspora  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  Indian  to  a 
lesser  extent  form  loose  but 
cohesive  global  networks 
helps  to  reinforce  and  sustain 
their  distinctive  values. 

JR  CCORDING  to  the  1991 
census,  the  Chinese  in 
i^^&Britain  were  as  well- 
qualified  as  any  other,  group, 
fee  best  represented  in  mana- 
gerial and  professional  occu- 
pations, and  enjoyed  the  high- 
est rate  of  self-employment 
and  the  lowest  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. The  Indians  are  not 
dissimilar,  especially  those 
from  East  Africa.  Educational 
achievement,  self-dependence, 
self-employment,  entrepre- 
neurship and  economic  pros- 
perity are  key  values,  rates 
which  will  guarantee  success 
and  Influence. 

Over  the  next  decade,  young 
Asians  will  increasingly  be- 
come role-models.  And  as 
East  Asia  becomes  an  ever 
more  formidable  economic 
and  cultural  force,  this  will 
only  reinforce  the  prestige 
and  elan  of  British  Asians. 


as  its  candidate.  The  rid  powers  to  Brussels.  It  is  a pity 


the  party.  ence,  he  had  suggested  that  “a  proved,  and  that  if  the  Chor-  pendent  Conservative.  Lloyd  winch  currently  stains  the 

Thus,  while  John  Major  is  large  section  of  our  trade-  ley  association  persisted,  it  George  won  the  seat,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  That  dis- 

at  the  selection,  union  population’’  would  amid  not  remain  in  in  the  old  association  disbanded  It-  honour  will  remain  for  as 

is  the  responsi-  fight  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  a national  union.  The  constitu-  self  Gray,  who  bad  stood  long  as  Nell  Hamilton  is  able 

li.  «*MtA  «MV*  anJ  aVaaa  n qn  Pnn pcrrra_  tn  VtVt+  fho  loHaro  KIP  offer  Kin 


ence,  he  had  suggested  that  “a 
large  section  of  our  trade- 


feat  the  selection  union  population 


bflity  of  the  association,  it  I war  against  Britain. 


ency  gave  way  and  chose  a against  an  official  Conserva-  to  put  fee  letters  MP  after  his 


does  not  follow  that  the  per-  The  standing  advisory  com-  new  candidate.  Fountaine  tive,  was  never  nominated  name. 

son  selected  need  be  recog-  znittee  did  not  endorse  Foun-  was  to  become  president  of  again  as  a parliamentary  

nised  as  the  official  Conserva-  taine’s  candidature.  Foun-  the  British  National  .Party  in  candidate.  Vemor 


tive  candidate. 


talne  stood,  all  fee  same,  as  a 


HOW  charming  to  note 
the  Sun  greetingold 
friends  yesterday.  On 
the  front  page,  being  pre- 
sented with  a birthday  cake 
“from  all  at  the  Sun”,  was 
Elton  John,  who  once  took 
the  paper  for£i  million  in  a 
libel  action,  white  the  head- 
line on  the  page  4 Grand 
National  story  was 
“Heroes:  kindly  Scousers 
core  for  stranded”.  Kindly 
Scousers  indeed,  and  pre- 
sumably unrelated  to  those 
unkindly  SCOURTt  whom . 

the  Sun  accufied,«lght 
years  ago.  of  urinating  on 
the  Hillsborough  dead. 

With  the  pafcer  in  such 
emollient  mood  towards 
former  enemies,  media  ex- 
perts  Jokingly  ask  them* 
selves  whatever  next ... 
the  Son  coining  out  for 
Labour? 


Fbr  the  1950  general  elec-  Conservative,  gaining  47  per 
tion,  the  Chorley  constitu-.  omit  of  fee  vote  and  falling  to 
ency  association  chose  win  the  seat  by  just  361  votes. 
Andrew  Fountaine  as  its  can-  The  Chorley  association  pro- 


1962. 

In  Newcastle  North  in  1951, 


John  Major  can  do  three 
things  to  stop  Hamilton  fight- 


fee  constituency  association-  Ing  as  an  official  Conserva- 
split  The  national  union  rec-  tive  candidate.  He  can  ensure 


ognised 


breakaway  ] that  Hamilton  Is  removed 


Vernon  Bogdanor  is  professor 
of  government  at  Oxford 
University.  His  book  Power  And 
The  People:  A Guide  To 
Constitutional  Reform  will  be 
published  shortly  by  Gollancz 


The  DPP  should  act  now 


tainly  be  an  investigation  foil-  a prtma  fade  case,  then  mo- 
lowed  by  a committal  for  trial  ceedlngs  should  be  com- 
if  fee  evidence  amounted  to  a menced  against  fee  MPs  wife- 


Does  Neil  Hamilton  belong  in  Parliament 
or  in  jail?  Geoffrey  Robertson 

calls  for  an  urgent  police  investigation 


prime  fade  case.  out  any  publication  of  the 

In  fact,  what  would  nor-  Downey  report  until  they  are 
mhvi,  an  unacceptable  propo-  maHy  happen  in  a case  like  concluded. 
citron  at  the  present  thnp  . . . this  is  thWt  an  informer  like  The  opinions  of  Sir  Gordon 
The  Committee  of  Privileges  Mr  A1  Fayed,  although  by  his  are  irrelevant  and  lnadmlssi- 

own  account  a participant.  Me  in  evidence,  and  pubfica- 

would  be  called  to  give  tlon  of  his  report  would  serve 

Why  should  a Member  be  de-  Queen’s  evidence.  Mr  Hamfl-  only  to  prejudice  a trial  one 
prived  cf  a jury  and  an  expert-  ton  would  have  the  benefit  erf  way  or  the  other.  All  feat 


—■—HERE  has  bem  one  great  honestly,  that  Is  to  favour  fee  enced  judge  to  consider  his 
I curiosity  about  “sleaze",  briber  as  opposed  to  acting  guilt  or  innocence  ami  ifap- 
I The  word  has  served  as  a independently  cm  the  merits,  propriate.  sentence?  Why 
euphemism  for  allegations  cf  the  crime  is  complete.”  should  fee  public  be  similarly 


cross-examining  him  and  the 
three  other  witnesses  who 


should  matter  is  fee  jury's 
opinion  as  to  whether  guilt  is 


propriate.  sentence?  Why  have  come  forward  (an  oppor-  proved  beyond  reasonable 


conduct  which  would  const*  The  judge  rejected  Mr  deprived?" 


tunity  he  passed  up  by  with- 
drawing his  libel  action,  and 


doubt 

The  lesson  — and  John 


tute  the  crime  of  bribery,  pun-  Greenway’s  argument  feat  an 
ishable  by  imprisonment  It  is  MP  does  not  hold  an  office  of 


The  most  astonishing  thing  which  the  restricted  proce-  Major  is  learning  it  fee  hard 


trite  that  MPs  are  presumed 
innocent  until  proven  guilty, 


MP  does  not  hold  an  office  of  about  the  allegations  by  Mb-  dares  of  Sir  Gordon  Downey’s 
trust  “An  MP  Is  fee  watchdog  hamed  A1  Fayed  and  others  at  inquiry  never  afforded  him}, 
erf  the  public:  and  Cerberus  payments  to  _Tha_  Smith  in  


of  Sir  Gordon  Downey’s  way  — is  feat  never  again 
7 never  afforded  him),  should  MPs  regard  them- 
selves, and  be  regarded  by 

w0fetaU^SopSra*^Kt  musiot  be  seduced  from  vigi-  iaih,  and  to  Nefl  Hamiltrai  in  M E WOULD  be  Wed  by  law-enforcement  agencies^  as 

uriTI  tanrp  hv  a sou " cash  and  In  kind,  in  return  for  I— "I  jury,  the  only  tribunal  immune  from  fee  law  which 

SH’J SvffiSSSd  Efe  rejected^  further  claim  services  rendered  through  M which  can  give  an  ac-  applies  to  other  citizens.  “Srif 

rtLfSSS  trial  fetf  Irtide  9 of  the  Bill  of  their  offices  as  MPs,  is  feat  ceptable  verdict  on  his  guffl  or  regulation  - by  way  of 

Sly  RigbisfwMch  prohibits  court-  although  they  make  a prtma  innocence.  The  procedure  seo-et  meetings  wife  Downey 

SJ£?*rih<^  mavdedde  roSquestionihgofMPs’nio-  fade  case  of  corruption,  they  which  has  emerged  asm  al-  and  aj^earancesbribrefee 

fives  fcmafcDg  speeches  hi  hare  never  been  properly  in-  termffive  - a report  by, Dow-  Pnvfle^s  Committee  - jsafl 


njtuy,  fee  only  tribunal 
which  can  give  an  ac- 
ceptable verdict  on  his  guilt  or 


proper  tribunal  — may  decide  room  quesuwung  « -«■ 

feSrguBt  or  innocence.  Why  fives  for  making  speeches  in 
does  ^Conservative  Party  the  House)  was  any  bar  to  a 
seem  to  think  that  its  MPs  are  bribery 

above  fee  law?  ' was  designed  to  protect  free  | Prosecutirais. 


vestigated  by  fee  police  or  fee 
Director  of  Public 


nay  to  be  followed  mart  ses-  very  well  for  accusations  that 
<dnn  by  a “trial”  before  15  they  have  breached  the  rules 


LABOUR? 

Batttje  bus. 


The  law  was  declared  au-  speech,  not  corruption,  in 
thorifatively  in  a test  case  in  Parliament. 

1992  Involving  Conservative  Although  Si 


Prosecutions.  partisan  MPs  — offers  a ridic-  of  fee  Westminster  club. 

Both  mm  have  made  admis-  ulous  and  endless  spectacle  But  where  allegations  of 
Qjmt  _ Mr  Smith  to  siting  which  can  only  bring  Pariia-  bribery  and  corruption  are 
f»TgnHi»cHnp  payments  In  ««h,  ment  further  Into  disrepute.  concerned,  fee  law  must  rule: 


1992  involving  Conservative  juuwugu  and  Mr  Hamflton  to  receiving  K may  not  be  too  late  for  fee  an  Old  Bailey  jury  must 

- MP  Harry  Greenway-Mr  Jus-  jjgj?®*,  chamuagnesoakedhotidaysad  law  to  be  put  back  on  course,  henceforth  decide  whether 

’■L-  tice  Buckley  eonridaed  pre»  fef^BofeW^vefy  The  Director  of  Public  Prose-  they  belong  in  Parliament  or 

dents  cfeplSto*  tteir  powers^  cottons.  Dame  Barbara  Mills,  they  belong  in  jafl. 

ries,  and  ruled  unhesitatingly  remain  compeuins:  1**  M should  order  an  uraant  police  


ries,  ann  ruieo  unnesHamw  MPS  to  favour  <rf  Mr  AlFayed  should  order  an  urgent  police 

feat  it  was  a CommOTJaw  «tthe  time.  If  similar  evidence  investigation,  irrespective  of 

crime  for  an  MP  to  take  a wton  thOTe^  emerged  about  a local  council-  political  or  electoral  consider- 

t servant,  c-  a SSns.  If  srtisfisd  flat  tte 


taken  by  a Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. to  use  hJs  position  dss- 


ixnmune  from  prosecution  in 
the  courts  of  law  is.  to  my 


should  order  an  urgent  police  . — 
investigation,  irrespective  erf  Geoffrey  Robertson  QC  acted  for 
political  or  electoral  consider-  the  Guardian  in  foe  Hamilton/ 
ations.  If  satisfied  that  the  Greer  libel  action  and  In  relation 


poiinoman  there  would  cer- 1 available  evidence  amounts  to  J to  the  Downey  Inquiry 


Open  an  Alliance  Account  before  17  May  1997  and  we'll 
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12  OBITUARIES 


Heberto  Castillo 


An  engineer 


of  politics 


EBERTO  Castillo, 
who  has  died  aged 
68  of  a heart 
attack,  would  re- 
call that  it  was 
while  watching  peons  (la- 
bourers; carry  stones  for  the 
construction  of  a dam  — La 
baskets  held  in  place  with 
straps  around  their  foreheads 
— that  he  became  aware  of 
exploitation  and  entered  the 
world  of  politics. 

And  few  if  any  politicians 
could  have  matched  his  feat 
of  bringing  together  Mexico’s 
president  Ernesto  Zedillo  and 
the  ruling  party’s  arch- 
enemy, Cuauhtemoc  Carde- 
nas. Unfortunately  it  took  the 
leftwing  senator’s  death  to 
cause  the  country’s  warring 
politicians  to  forget  their  dif- 
ferences — albeit  briefly  — 
and  shake  bands  beside  his 
coffin.  The  image  of  unity  was  , 
appropriate  for  a civil  engi- 
neer and  politician  whose  life 
was  devoted  to  building  both 
literal  and  metaphorical 
bridges. 

Bom  the  son  of  an  Otomi 
Indian  muleteer  In  Veracruz 
state,  Castillo  studied  engi- 
neering at  the  national  uni- 
versity (Unam)  in  the  late 
1940s.  Later  one  of  his  pupils 
at  the  national  engineering 
college,  Cuauhtemoc  Carde- 
nas, introduced  him  to  his 
father.  General  Lazaro  Carde- 
nas. who  as  president  in  the 
1930s  had  nationalised  the  oil 
industry  and  implemented  a 
wide-ranging  agrarian 
reform.  Castfllo  became  an 


unpaid  adviser  to  the  general 
and  a key  figure  in  the  Car- 
denista  National  Liberation 
Movement  (MLN)  which  was 
inspired  by  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

Alongside  his  political  ac- 
tivism he  pursued  a career 
both  as  an  academic  — teach- 
ing mathematics,  physics  and 
structural  engineering  — and 
a practical  engineer.  A 
specialist  in  structural  stabil- 
ity — a crucial  skill  in  earth- 
quake-prone Mexico  — he  in- 


As  a political 
prisoner  he 
continued  to  give 
classes;  at  least 
one  student  leader 
emerged  from 
Lecumberrijaila 
qualified  engineer 


vented  a material  patented  as 
Tridilosa  which  found  world- 
wide favour  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  shopping  cen- 
tres and  skyscrapers. 

But  by  the  late  1960s  it  was 
Mexico’s  political  stability 
that  was  in  doubt.  The  1968 
student  movement  posed  a 
major  threat  to  the  regime, 
which  had  been  in  power 
since  the  end  of  the  revolu- 


tion in  the  1920s.  In  October 
that  year  it  was  bloodily  sup- 
pressed. with  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  lives. 

As  a member  of  the  strike 
committee,  Castillo  was 
forced  to  go  underground  for 
almost  a year,  then  spent  28 
months  as  a political  prisoner 
in  the  infamous  Lecumberri 
jail,  where  he  continued  to 
give  classes:  at  least  one  stu- 
dent leader  emerged  from  Le- 
cumberri a qualified  engi- 
neer. In  jail.  Castillo  recalled, 
he  found  “I  could  withstand 
torture,  isolation,  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  I realised  that  no 
one  — absolutely  no  one  — 
and  nothing  can  imprison  a 
man’s  spirit”. 

He  emerged  convinced  of 
the  need  for  a new  political 
party.  He  sought  out  former 
rail  union  leader  Demetrio  1 
Vallejo  — himself  a veteran  of 
a 10-year  jail  sentence  — and 
the  two  founded  the  Mexican 
Workers  Party  (PMT).  He 
wouldn’t  join  the  commu- 
nists, he  explained,  because 
be  thought  that  the  idea  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
was  “a  lie  that’s  been  around 
for  many  years.” 

He  was  accused  of  being  a 
romantic  revolutionary,  but 
even  his  political  enemies 
recognised  his  honesty.  And 
love,  he  observed,  was  much 
stronger  politically  than  ha- 
tred — which  might  explain 
his  attempts  to  seek  unity 
where  others  strove  for  ideo- 
logical purity.  By  1987  he  had 
achieved  the  near-impossible 


feat  of  bringing  together  most 
of  the  Mexican  left,  including 
the  communists,  under  the 
banner  of  the  new  Mexican 
Socialist  Party  (PMS). 

The  PMS  made  him  its  pres- 
idential candidate  for  the  his- 
toric 1988  elections,  but  a split 
in  the  ruling  Party  of  the  In- 
stitutional Revolution  led  to  a 
presidential  bid  by  Cuauhte- 
moc Cardenas  that  over- 
shadowed his  campaign.  Cas- 
tillo stood  down  in  favour  of 
his  old  Mend  and  pupil, 
whose  challenge  posed  such  a 
threat  to  the  PRI  that  it 
resorted  to  blatant  fraud  to 


ensure  the  victory  of  Carlos 
Salinas  de  GortarL 

The  movement  behind 
Cardenas  eventually 
coalesced  into  what  is  now 
the  Party  of  the  Democratic 
Revolution  (PRD)  — and  so 
Castillo  became  a founder- 
member  of  yet  another 
political  party. 

As  a PRD  senator  for  Vera- 
cruz. his  most  recent  Incarna- 
tion, he  was  most  prominent 
in  the  Cocopa  parliamentary 
commission,  whose  role  is  to 
facilitate  the  moribund  peace 
process  in  Chiapas,  where  the 
Zapatistas  rebels  had  taken 


Phil  Gunson 


Benno  Premsela 


Just  a flash  in  the  universe 


BENNO  Premsela,  who 
has  died  of  cancer 
aged  76.  was  nick- 
named “the  Dutch 
Pope  of  Art”  because  of  his 
work  within  his  country’s  art 
world.  He  was  also  one  of  Hol- 
land’s most  famous  postwar 
designers  and  interior  decora- 
tors — and  a leading  gay 
rights  advocate. 

Bom  Into  a Jewish,  socia- 
list family,  his  father  Bernard 
was  the  first  sexologist  to 
openly  talk  about  sexuality 
and  birth  control  on  the  radio. 
Premsela’s  childhood  was 
happy,  and  by  1937  he  was 
studying  interior  design  at 
the  Amsterdamse  Nieuwe 
Kunstschool.  which  was 
founded  in  1933  and  modelled 
on  the  pre-Hitler  German 
Baubaus. 

With  the  German  occupa- 
tion Premsela  was  forced  into 
hiding.  He  took  two  objects 
with  him,  which  would  have 
an  enormous  later  influence 
on  his  life:  a Singer  sewing 
machine  on  which  he  made 
leather  bags  of  his  own  de- 
MAHK  KOHN  sign,  and  the  1937  Faber  book 


Premsela ...  a generation  knew  his  designs 


Circle.  International  Survey  of 
Constructive  Art.  The  texts  in 
Circle,  by  painters,  sculptors 
and  architects  such  as  Mon- 
drian. Le  Corbusier,  Marcel 
Brouer,  Alberto  Sortorlus  and 
Leonide  Massine,  provided  an 
artistic  hinterland  of  Prem- 
sela for  whom  no  boundary 
lines  existed  between  art,  the 
applied  arts,  typography  and 
architecture. 

With  liberation  in  1945  it 
emerged  that  of  the  entire 
Premsela  family,  only  he  and 
his  older  brother  Robert  had 
survived  the  holocaust  His 
parents  and  sister  had  per- 
ished in  the  gas  chambers  at 
Auschwitz.  Premsela  aban- 
doned himself  to  interior  de- 
signing. '1  felt  unassailable.” 
he  recalled.  "I  had  survived 
the  holocaust  What  else  could 
touch  me?  You  run  forwards, 
not  backwards,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess you  find  your  niche.”  He 
took  a job  designing  fabrics  at  ■, 
the  largest  department  store  ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  De 1 
Bljgnkorf.  But  it  was  when  he 
was  appointed  head  of  the  . 
window-dressing  department  | 


in  1963  that  his  career  took 
oft  He  saw  his  work  as  synon- 
ymous with  interior  decorat- 
ing. A generation  became  ac- 
' quainted  with  his  design* 

Meanwhile  in-1946  the 
Association  for  the  Integra- 
tion of  Homosexuality  (COC) 
was  formed.  Premsela  was  im- 
mediately one  of  its  promi- 
nent members  and  in  1964  was 
the  first  Dutchman  to  openly 
declare  his  homosexuality.  He 
remained  chairman  of  COC 
until  1971,  and  it  developed 
into  an  emancipation  move- 
ment “All  these  moaning  ho- 
mosexuals!” he  would  say. 
“Be  glad  that  you  are  being 
discriminated  against  It  will 
at  least  make  you  think  con- 
sciously about  your  place  in 
life”. 

In  1963  he  co-founded  the  de- 
sign firm  Premsela-Vonk.  He 
placed  his  designs  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people  who  used 
them.  The  Lotek  lamp  (1982) 
— a simple,  free-standing 
lamp  on  four  legs,  covered 
with  interfacing  — became  a 
classic,  as  did  his  cotton  Be- 
sonw  carpet  Premsela’s  de- 


Frank  D*r  Nederfanden 


Benno  Premsela.  designer.  Inte- 
rior decorator,  gay  advocate, 
bom  May  4, 1920;  died  March  27, 
1997 


Nancy  Crawshaw 


Our  special  correspondent 


NANCY  Crawshaw,  who 
has  died  aged  82,  epito- 
mised the  professional 
journalism  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  under  the  editor- 
ship of  A P Wadsworth,  with 
whom  she  developed  a close 
rapport  A regard  for  accu- 
racy. approaching  obsessive- 
ness, made  her  output  slight 
and  deadlines  an  enemy.  But 
it  was  this  very  trait  together 
with  Wadsworth’s  friendly 
criticism,  that  maintained  the 
quality  of  her  work  and  cu- 
mulatively made  it  the  most 
objective  and  authoritative 
source  on  the  problems  of  Cy-  i 

pros. 

Trained  first  as  a photogra- 
pher, her  early  assignments, ! 


after  secret  war  service,  were 
as  a photo-journalist  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Middle  East 
for  Illustrated  and  the  Geo- 
graphical Magazine.  A com- 
mission from  GB  Instruc- 
tional Films  for  six  film-strips 
on  The  Geography  of  the  De- 
sert took  her  to  Iraq.  Kurdi- 
stan. Jordan.  Syria  and 
Lebanon. 

Her  association  with  the 
Manchester  Guardian  as  the 
paper's  special  correspondent 
began  in  Greece  in  the  after- 
math of  the  civil  war  in  the 
early  1950s.  This  was  followed 
by  a similar  role  in  Cyprus,  i 
which  increasingly  became  i 
her  exclusive  specialisation  ' 
and  led  to  a number  of  advi- 1 


sory  positions  — to  the  House 
of  Commons  Foreign  Affairs 
Select  Committee  and  to  Gra- 
nada Television’s  End  of  Em- 
pire series  — and  to  lectures 
in  this  country  and  the  US.  In 
1978  she  published  The  Cy- 
prus Revolt,  the  fruit  of  some 
15  years  of  reporting  on  the 
island.  This  book,  descriptive 
rather  than  analytical, 
reflected  the  skills  of  journal- 
ism at  its  best,  prodding  a 
narrative  account  of  the  pur- 
suit of  enosis  (union  with 
Greece)  which  divided  — ulti- 
mately perhaps  irrevocably 
— the  two  communities  on 
the  island.  Her  meticulous  ob- 
jectivity, unpopular  with 
those  whose  interests  and 


emotions  allowed  them  to  em- 
brace only  one  side  in  the 
struggle,  won  her  wide 
respect  and  make  the  book 
essential  reading  for  any 
study  of  Cyprus.  It  was  en- 
riched — as  had  been  her  ear- 
lier articles  — by  close  and 
continuing  acquaintance  with 
all  the  leading  figures  on  the 
, island,  whether  Greek.  Turk- 
; ish  or  British,  who  valued 
! and  trusted  her  honesty  as  a 
reporter. 

Independent  means  enabled 
her  to  travel  and  study  her 
subject  in  a depth  denied  to 
most  journalists.  But  she  felt 
that  the  wealth  inherited 
, from  her  Welsh  steel-making 
forbears  should  be  handed  on 
Intact  for  medical  research 
and  therefore  willingly  em- 
braced hardship  and  discom- 
fort on  her  travels  despite  a 
fragility  of  build  and  frequent 
illness.  Her  underlying  tough- 
ness and  determination  were 
exemplified  by  her  taking 


part,  the  only  woman  journal- 
ist to  do  so.  in  the  United 
Nations  investigation  team's 
attempt  to  And  Markos  Va- 
fiadhJs,  commander  of  the 
rebel  Greek  Democratic 
Army,  in  the  northern  Greek 
mountains  in  1947  in  the 
depths  of  a Macedonian  win- 
ter. She  was  therefore  one  of 
the  few  witnesses  to  the  dra- 
matic desertion  to  the  rebels 
of  Zaphiridhis,  the  official  UN 
interpreter,  as  the  team 
turned  back  from  Us  unsuc- 
cessful mission. 

Recognition  came  gradu- 
ally, but  in  her  last  years  she 
was  increasingly  sought  out 
by  scholars  and  diplomats  for 
hdr  unique  experience  and 
knowledge.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity elected  her  to  a visiting 
fellowship  in  1996  and  State 
Department  representatives 
unofficially  sought  her  views. 
These  remained  consistent  — 
that  If  a peaceful  settlement 
were  to  be  achieved,  a change 


mmm  wk 


Crawshaw . . . Cyprus  expert 


of  attitude  on  both  sides  of  the 
green  line  would  be  needed. 


Sir  Geoffrey  Chandler 


Nancy  Crawshaw.  journalist, 
bom  August  28,  1914;  died 
March  20. 1997 


Jackdaw 


he  gets  away.  Fling  yourself 
on  his  doorstep,  not  to  men- 
tion elsewhere,  as  it  advises, 
and  you're  told  he’ll  never  let 
you  go.  That  might  be  true  in 
Milwaukee,  but  over  here  he 
won’t  even  let  you  in,  no 
matter  what  you  promise,  if 
he  discoversyou  have  a brain 
bigger  than  a grape. 

Good  Housekeeping  dispells 
the  myth  of  the  New  Man. 


fulfilling  exchange:  you  give 
me  your  sperm,  and  I take 
care  of  you  for  life.  Simply 
sink  your  teeth  into  me  and 
your  mouth  will  fuse  into  my 
flesh.  Don’t  worry  when  your 
heart,  stomach  and  brain  dis- 
integrate; as  you  desolve  into 
a mere  sperm -producing 
organ,  my  blood  will  keep  you 
alive. 

Animal  dating  in  Colors  mag- 


hard  to  reduce  to  a general 
law,  is  this:  stay  away  from 
people  like  Maurizio  Gucci. 
Director  looks  at  the  Gucci 
family ’s  return  to  glory. 


Bad  breath 


seconds  and  your  health 
needs  attention;  30  to  40 
seconds  is  satisfactory;  60 
and  above  is  excellent 
Harpers  & Queen  conludes 
less  is  more  when  it  comes  to 
breathing. 


to  reduce  anxiety,  inappro- 
priate urges  and 
impulsiveness. 

Shopping  till  you  pop  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine 


As  catch  can  Wet,  wet,  wet 


YOU  don’t  have  to  possess  the 
charm  and  wit  of  Joanna 
Lumley,  the  culinary  skills  of 
Delia  Smith  or  legs  like  Elle 
Macpherson’s  to  be  consid- 
ered a prize  catch.  That’s  as- 
suming. of  course,  you  want 
to  be  caught  by  a divorced 
man  who  mystifiringly  wants 
to  repeat  the  process  he 
claims  wrecked  his  life,  his 
liver  and  the  ability  to  utter 
two  consecutive  sentences 
not  containing  the  words  “ali- 
mony” and  “Satan’s  Daugh- 
ter”. Nor  do  you  have  to  heed 
the  advice  given  by  a new 
book  in  the  US  that  urges  you 
to  waste  no  time  in  getting 
his  particulars  down  before 


TAKE  a glass  of  water  and  tip 

it  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Wait  five  years,  then  fill  the 
glass  again.  What  chance  is 
there  that  the  new  glassful 
will  contain  at  least  one  water 
molecule  from  the  first?  One 
in  a million?  Wrong.  The 
second  glass  Is  almost  certain 
to  contain  some  of  the  same 
water  molecules —there  are 
many  more  molecules  in  a 

glass  of  water  than  there  are 
glassfuls  of  water  in  the  sea. 
Useless  information  in  Stuff 


Gucci’s  gold 


Lonely  fish 


FEMALE  anglerfish  seeks  a 
male  up  to  one  thousandth  of 
my  body  size  For  a mutually 


THERE  are  many  lessons 
here,  some  of  them  for  ex-hus- 
bands. some  of  them  for 
fathers,  some  for  business- 
men and  some  for  investors. 
Most  of  them  are  banal  If  you 
must  divorce,  do  so  as  civfly 
as  possible.  Think  carefully 
about  the  damage  you  may  do 
to  your  heirs  and  to  your  com- 
pany by  leaving  a bad  will 
The  weakness  of  family 
ownership  becomes  manifest 
in  fae  third  generation.  Be 
wary  of  too  much  success. 
Quality  pays — do  fewer 
things,  but  do  them  welL 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  bottom 
line  and  so  on.  But  perhaps 
the  truest  lesson,  one  it  is 


WHAT  could  be  better  for  yon 
than  taking  deep  breaths? 
Women  do  it  to  help  them 
through  labour;  ramblers 
revel  in  lungfuls  of  country 
air;  relaxation  classes  every- 
where begin  with  the  calm- 
ing instruction  to  breath 
deeply.  But  according  to  a 
radical  new  theory,  while  an 
occasional  huge  sigh  may  not 
do  any  harm,  breathing  too 
deeply  all  the  time  could  be 
the  cause  of  a large  number  of 
illnesses,  ranging  from 
asthma  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure to  eczema  and  haemor- 
rhoids. How  to  tell  if  you  are 
over-  breathing:  l breathe  in 
gently  for  two  seconds.  2 Ex- 
hale gently  for  three  seconds.  , 
3 Pinch  the  nose  after  exhal- 
ing and  holding  your  breath 
until  it  becomes  difficult.  If 
you  mananage  to  hold  your 
breath  for  less  than  io 
seconds  you  have  a serious 
health  problem;  less  than  25 


Pill  shopping 

WHAT’S  bad  for  the  bedroom 
might  be  good  for  the  credit 
card  balance.  While  sera- 
tonin  re-uptake  inhibitors 
(Prozac  is  one)  have  been 
found  to  dampen  sex  drives, 
Donald  Black,  a professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  reports  that  one  drug 
in  that  category,  fluvoxa- 
mine,  night  also  curb  a lust 
for  shopping.  In  the  first 
study  of  this  kind.  Black  has 
been  testing  the  drug  as  a 
treatment  for  shopaholics, 
who,  he  says,  represent  be- 
tween 2 and  8 per  cent  of  the 
American  population.  So  far, 
almost  all  of  the  participants 
(16  women  and  one  man)  in 
his  study  report  their  shop- 
ping ardor  has  cooled.  Black 
says  that  by  enhancing  the 
efficiency  of  the  seratonin,  a 
brian  chemical  that  elevates 
mood,  fluvoxamine  appears 


Wrong  rhyme 


ALONG  with  the  Cambridge 
spies,  English  poetry  proves 
conclusively  that  the  Ox- 
bridge system  devours  Intelli- 
gence and  spews  out  shit. 
These  are  the  idiots  who  read 
Milton  instead  of  Abiezer 
Coppe.  What  they’ve  created 


The  Oxford  .Quarterly 
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Alparslan  Turkes 


Keeper  of  the 
Grey  Wolves 


THE  STORMY  political 
and  military  career  of 

A1  pars  Inn  Turkes.  who 
has  died  aged  79.  took 
in  several  arrests,  exile,  lead- 
ership of  the  far-right  Nation- 
alist Action  Partyt  MHP)  and 
deputy  premierships  in  Tur- 
key’s 1970s  centre-right  coali- 
tion governments.  And  al- 
though his  party  failed  to  win 
parliamentary  seats  in  the 
1995  elections,  he  remained 
an  influential  political  figure. 

The  MHP’s  street-fighting 
wing  are  the  Grey  Wolves.  In 
the  1970s  they  became  the 
sharp  end  of  the  Turkish 
state's  assault  on  the  left  and  ■ 
the  liberal  intelligentsia.  Two  , 
decades  on  there  Is  evidence  1 
of  Grey  Wolves  involvement  i 
in  semi-official  armed  gangs  , 
acting  as  political  assassins,  : 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that ! 
they  are  financed  by  narcot- 
ics money,  and  that  their  ac- 1 
tivities  are  possibly  sane- 1 
tioned  by  sections  of  the 
secret  service,  the  police  and  I 
leading  politicians. 

Turkes  was  born  outside 
Turkey,  in  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
He  was  an  army  captain  when 
he  first  attracted  attention,  in 
May  1944.  It  was  a time  when 
the  German  and  Soviet  ar- 
mies were  locked  in  battle  on 
the  eastern  front,  and  Turkes 
published  an  anti-communist 
attack  on  his  country’s  neu- 
tral stance  towards  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  authorities  ar- 
rested him  and  he  was  tried 
— but  aquitted. 

In  i960  TQrkes,  by  this  time 
a colonel,  was  a leading  figure 
in  that  year’s  military  coup, 
but  his  authoritarianism  led, 
within  months,  to  his  being 
temporarily  exiled  to  India. 
Three  years  later  he  became 
leader  of  the  Republican, 
Peasants  and  Nation  Party 
which  became  the  National 
Movement  Party  in  1969  and 
later  the  MHP.  The  MHP  was 
a natural  1970s  coalition  part- 
ner to  the  centre-right  Justice 
Party  and  TQrkes  was  twice 
deputy  prime  minister  — in 
1975  heading  state  security. 
The  MHP’s  electoral  support 
peaked  two  years  later  when 
it  won  16  seats  while  Turkes's 
followers  — who  infiltrated 
the  security  forces  — were 
locked  in  bloody  street  battles 
with  the  socialist  movement 
The  1980  army  coup  led  to  a 
a damp  down  on  the  left  and 
the  far-right  TOrkes,  along 
with  586  of  his  followers,  was 
charged  with  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  by 
force  and  assassinations  of 
left-wing  and  trade  union 
leaders.  Turkes  was  released 
after  serving  four-and-a-half 
years  of  an  11-year  sentence. 

He  vehemently  rejected  ac- 
cusations of  fascism,  denied 
that  his  supporters  used  vio- 
lence and  located  himself  as  a 
part  of  pan-Torklsm.  This 
was  the  movement  originat- 
ing among  the  Russian  em- 
pire’s Turkic  peoples  in  the 
late  19th  century  as  a reaction 
to  pan-Slavism  and  Russifica- 
tion. Its  ideas  were  later 


Castillo  addressing  a rally  in  1994.  flanked  by  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas  sergio  oooantes 


up  arms  in  1994  — and  with 
Castillo’s  death  Cocopa's  task 
will  become  more  difficult. 

A human  being  only  retires 
when  he  dies.  Castillo  told  the 
newspaper  Re  forma  recently. 
And  indeed  he  showed  few 
signs  of  slowing  down  when  a 
near-fatal  heart  attack  hit 
him  last  month.  He  leaves  his 
wife  Maria  Teresa,  a daughter 
and  three  sons. 


Heberto  Castillo  Martinez,  engi- 
neer. politician,  bom  August  23. 
1928;  died  April  5. 1997 


signs  represented  Dutch  tradi- 
tion. in  that  he  endowed  them 
with  pure,  unpretentious  and 
almost  timeless  quality. 

He  served  on  numerous 
committees  and  collected  cul- 
tural prizes  by  the  dozen,  in- 
cluding the  Silver  Carnation 
in  1995  for  his  contribution  to 
Dutch  culture.  In  compliance 
with  his  last  wish  he  was  cre- 
mated quietly  but  last  week- 
aid,  in  Amsterdam,  hundreds 
of  people  from  the  art  world, 
the  media  and  politics  bade 
him  their  last  foreweH 

“Minimal  art  to  the  very 
end”,  be  said  in  his  last  inter- 
view. “Prior  to  1928  there  was 
a very  long  period  In  which  I 
was  not  there  — and  shortly 
there  will  be  another  very 
long  period  in  which  I will  not 
be  there.  This  was  Benno 
Premsela,  a mere  flash  in  the 
universe". 


Birthdays 


Patricia  Arquette,  actress. 
29;  Tony  Banks,  Labour  MP, 
54;  Hywel  Bennett,  actor,  53; 
James  Boiling,  cricketer,  29; 
Sir  Andrew  Bowden,  Con- 
servative MP,  67;  Mark  Blun- 
dell, racing  driver.  31;  Gra- 
ham Burton,  ambassador  to 
Indonesia.  56:  Gen  Sir 
Anthony  Farrar-Hockley, 
military  historian,  73;  Steve 
Howe,  rock  guitarist.  50;  J P 
Kavanagh,  racehorse 
trainer,  54;  Julian  Lennon, 
rock  musician,  34;  Air  Com- 
mandant Dame  Alice  Low- 
rey,  former  matron-in-cluet, 
PMRAFNS,  92;  Mary  Moore,  ! 
diplomat,  playwright,  67; , 
Garth  Morrison.  Chief 
Scout  54;  Virginia  O’Brien, 
actress  and  singer,  7ft  Joe 
Royle.  football  manager,  48; 
Ian  Smith.  Rhodesia’s-  UDI 
prime  minister,  78;  Franklytt 
Stephenson,  cricketer,  38; 


is  a culture  of  mediocrity, 
where  stupidity  is  rewarded  - 
and  nobody  has  an  opinion  of 
their  own.  Editors  are  quick 
to  sign  up  those  writers  who 
endlessly  reproduce  the 
bankrupt  ideals  of  preceding 
generations.  Originality  and 
individuality  are  to  be 
crushed  with  promises  of  fat 
contracts. 

Stewart  Home  quoted  in  an 
Oxford  Quarterly  essay  on 
How  Not  to  Write  Poetry. 


Hot  property 


Oxford  Quarterly  . . .Utcrit 


ANY  day  now — at  least  ac- 
cording to  government  geolo- 
gists — the  little  town  of  Ort- 
ing,  Washington,  will  cease  to 
exist  Located  in  the  thriving 
Seattle-Tacoma  area,  Orting, 
with  its  low  crime  rate  and 
pleasant  neighborhoods,  has 
long  been  thought  of  as  a de- 
lightful place  to  live.  But  it  is 
also  an  endangered  place. 
Like  so  many  other  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west — including  Microsoft’s 
hometown,  Redmond — Ort- 
ing was  built  In  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Rainier,  and  Mount 
Rainier  has  a nasty  little 
secret  Beneath  the  4.390m 


picked  up  by  the  Young  Turk 
leaders  In  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire’s final  years  and 
moulded  into  the  new  Turk- 
ish republic's  ideology  In  the 
1920s.  For  TQrkes.  pan-Turk- 
ism  was  a union  which  could 
stretch  from  his  homeland 
into  India  and  central  Asia, 
but  his  party  Initially  focused 
oil  the  "outside  Turks",  par- 
ticularly those  in  Cyprus,  and 
assumed  an  nntl-Greek 
thrust,  claiming  that  Cyprus, 
western  Thrace  and  Salonika 
were  ns  Turkish  as  Anatolia. 

Befog  part  of  government 
in  the  1970s  led  him  to  moder- 
ate his  tone,  and  in  the  1990s 
the  Soviet  Union’s  collapse 
and  the  emergence  of  the  cen- 
tral Asian  Turkic  republics 
blunted  the  MHP's  sharp  anti- 
communist message,  while 
the  MHP's  adherence  to  secu- 
larism led  to  splits.  Many 
pan-Turkists  moved  to  closer 
relations  with  Islamic  move- 
ments and  the  MHP’s  failure 
to  win  seats  In  the  1995  elec- 
tions was  mainly  due  to  the 


TQrkes . . . far-right  politics 


defection  of  what  became  the 
Grand  Unity  Party,  which 
sought  to  merge  Islam  and 
pan-Turkism.  MHP  now  com- 
petes with  the  Islamic  1st  Wel- 
fare Party  (Refah)  for  the  alle- 
giance of  the  urbanised 
shantytown  voters  around 
Turkey's  rapidly-growing 
cities.  The  two  parties  are 
also  pitched  against  each 
other  In  the  Kurdish  prov- 
inces in  south-east  Anatolia, 
where  the  MHP  is  fiercely  op- 
posed to  the  Kurdish  Workers 
Party  — which  wages  armed 
conflict  against  the  state  — 
and  works  closely  with  local 
security  units,  while  Refah  is 
more  conciliatory. 

Many  Turks  will  mourn 
what  they  see  as  their  great 
nationalist  leader.  Many 
others  will  associate  TQrkes 
with  assassination.  Either 
way,  Turkey’s  unstable  poli- 
tics has  last  a voice  which, 
paradoxically,  had  in  the  end 
a moderating  impact  on  his 
volatile  followers.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  seven 
children. 


Mina  Toksflz 


Alparslan  TQrkes.  politician, 
bom  November  25,  1917;  died 
April  5. 1997 


Alec  Stewart,  cricketer.  34; 
Monty  Sunshine,  clarinetist, 
bandleader.  69;  Dorothy  Tu- 
rin, actress,  66;  Martin  Wes- 
ton, cricketer,  38;  Vivienne 
Westwood,  fashion  designer, 
56;  Ian  White,  Labour  MEP, 
52. 


Death  Notices 


mountain’s  sugary  caps  and 
forest  flanks  lies  a mammoth, 
smoldering  pot  of  magma. 
Summoned  up  from  the 
earth's  subterranean  ovens 
perbaps  65km  below,  the  mol- 
ten rock  simmers  under  the 
mountain  at  up  to  1980C.  As 
the  magma  cooks  the  rocky 
innards  of  Mount  Rainier,  it 
slowly  helps  turn  them  into 
unstable  clay.  At  the  same 
time  as  this  internal  furnace 
corrodes  the  mountain  From 
the  inside,  rain  and  melting 
snow  have  been  softening  it 
up  from  the  outside.  The 
result  in  the  surprisingly  col- 
loquial argot  of  the  geologist, 
ia  a mountain  gone  “rotten. " 
So  rotten,  in  fact,  that  a mere 
seismic  hiccup  is  all  it  would 
take  to  unleash  an  avalanche 
of  mud  on  the  homes  below. 
Killer  mountains  in  Time 
magazine 


Jackdaw  wants  your  jetvds  E- 
mall Jackdawuguardkm.co.uk.; 
fax  0171-7134366;  write  to  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian.  1 19  Far- 
ringdon  Road.  London  EC  If! 
3ER. 
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Pound  regains  ERM  level 


Larry  Elliott 

and  Marie  Milner 


SOARING  pound 
readied  its  old  ex- 
change  rate  mecha- 
nism  bands  last 
^■^PKiight,  for  the  first 
time  since  Black  Wednesday, 
as  dealers  fled  the  German 
mark  on  the  back  of  fears  that 
entry  conditions  for  the 
single  currency  will  be 
fudged. 

Sterling  rose  by  almost 
thr ee-and-a-  half  pfennigs  at 
one  stage  after  weekend 
reports  that  German  finance 
minister  Theo  Waigel  was 
prepared  to  water  down  his 
stance  that  EMU  candidates 
had  to  meet  the  Maastricht 
criteria  to  the  letter. 

Dealers  said  investors  were 
increasingly  turning  to  the 
pound  as  a “safe  haven”  amid 
the  uncertainties  over  the 
1999  start  date  for  monetary 
union,  adding  that  its  status 
had  been  enhanced  by 
remarks  at  the  weekend  from 


Robin  Cook,  the  shadow  for- 
eign secretary,  that  Tahonr 
would  be  unlikely  to  take 
sterling  into  monetary  union 
before  2002  at  the  earliest 

Speculation  is  also  rifle  in 
the  financial  markets  that  DK 
base  rates  will  be  raised  on 
the  Wednesday  after  the  gen- 
eral ejection,  regardless  of  the 
result  Chancellor  Kenneth 
fliarko  and  the  'Rank  of  Eng- 
land Governor,  Eddie  George, 
meet  for  their  last  pre-poll 
monetary  meeting  later  this 
week. 

Although  Mr  Clarke  is  al- 


most certain  to  reject  Bank 
calls  for  dearer  borrowing, 
the  City  believes  either  Mr 
Clarke  or  Gordon  Brown  win 
tighten  monetary  policy  im- 
mediately after  the  election. 

Sterling,  which  18  iramthg 
ago  reached  an  all-time  low  of 
DM2.18,  closed  last  night  at 
DM  2.7816,  against ' Friday 
night's  dosing  level  of  Just 
under  DM2.75.  The  pound  was 
a touch  weaker  against  a US 
dollar  buoyed  .by  expectations 
of  higher  American  -interest 
rates  hut  was  well  ahead 
against  most  of  the  1 parting 


European  currencies,  Includ- 
ing the  French  franc,  where  it 
Showed  a 10-centime  gain, 
and  the  Italian  lira,  where  it 
was  up  20  lire  on  the  day. 

“The  market  has  been 
wanting  to  take  out  the  old 
ERM  floor,  given  that  we 
were  so  dose  to  it,"  said 
David  Coleman,  chief  econo- 
mist at  CIBC-Wood  Gundy. 
“We  are  back  to  playing  the 
high  yielders  and  the  mark  is 
the  big  loser.” 

As  the  German  currency 
plunged,  Mr  Waigel  was 
forced  to  Issue  a statement 


saying  that  he  had  not  soft- 
ened his  insistence  on 
countries  reducing  their  bud- 
get deficits  this  year  to  3 per 
cent  or  less  of  gross  domestic 
product 

“Three  Is  three.  Everyone 
must  achieve  that:  three  does 
not  mean  three  plus  X,"  he 
warned.  “The  criteria  will  be. 
applied  strictly  and  logically, 
not  in  a lax  manner.”  He 
pointed  out  that  the  euro’s  ac- 
ceptance and  credibility  de- 
pended on  that 

City  analysts  said  the 
strength  of  the  pound  accen- 


Burmah  Castro!  says  continued  upsurge  could  skim  9pc  off  profits 


SURMAH  CastroL  the  oil 
and  lubricants  maker, 
warned  yesterday  that  al- 
most a tenth  of  its  expected 
profits  could  be  wiped  out 
this  year  if  the  pound’s 
strength  is  maintained, 
writes  Jon  King. 

Announcing  a I0.per.cent 
increase  In  flail-year  pre- 


tax profits  to  £148.7  mil- 
lion, chief  executive  Jona- 
than Fry  said  sterling’s 
strength  had  knocked 
about  3 per  cent  off  profits 
during  1996. 

He  added:  *Tf  rates  stay 
where  they  are  at  the  mo- 
ment, then  we  are  taiiring 
about  9 per  cent  as  opposed 


to  the  3 per  cent  which  it 
cost  us  in  1996.” 

Mr  Fry  said  he  was  also 
worried  about  the  weak 
state  of  certain  European 
economies  and  increased 
competition  following  the 
merger  of  Mobil  and  HP’s 
downstream  operations 
last  year. 


He  went  on:  “We  have 
been  hopeful  for  some  time 
about  a recovery  in  Europe, 
bat  we  still  haven’t  seen 
one,  and  trading  conditions 
there  are  set  to  remain 
tough  for  some  time.” 

Mr  Fry  was  optimistic 
about  Bnrmah’s  prospects 
in  Asia  and  Latin  America. 


FORGET  the  flowers. 

Scores  of  rebel  Interflora 
members  have  resorted  to 
saying  it  with  lawyers  In  an 
attempt  to  block  sweeping 
changes  to  the  way  the 
association. is  run,  writes 

Paid  Murphy, 

Bev  Wood,  a florist  in 
Leeds,  is  garnering  support 
fora  special  meeting  of  In- 
terflora’s 2,800  bouquet-de- 
livering members  with  a 


view  to  ousting  the  associa- 
tion’s ii-strong  board  of  di- 
rectors, led  by  chief  execu- 
tive Doug  McGrath. 

Her  supporters,  said  to 
number  more  than  400  flo- 
rists around  the  country, 
have  contributed  to  a legal 
fighting  fond*  Bradford  so- 
licitors Sugden  Spencer 
have  been  retained. 

Kevin  Lanigan,  Inter- 
flora’s  head  of  marketing; 


confirmed  that  the  associa- 
tion will  soon  be  sending 
out  a final  prospectus  to 
member  florists,  detailing 
plans  “to  strengthen  the 
organisation  and  put  more 
support  behind  members, 
who  are  foced  with  increas- 
ing competition**. 

" He  declined  to  elaborate 
on  proposed  changes:  But 
he  denied  a rumour  that 

the  association  Is  being 


reconstituted  as  a franchise 
operation  and  stated  that  a 
move  to  overhaul  Inter- 
flora’s flnunrial  structure 
would  leave  the  majority  of 
member  florists  “no  more 
worse  off  than  now”. 

Many  florists  feel  differ- 
ently. “This  organisation 
belongs  to  the  membership 
and  we  are  forious  at  not 
being  consulted,”  said  one 
who  runs  a shop  in  south- 


west London.  “There  is  a 
sense  that  the  spirit  has 
gone  out  of  Interflora  — 
that  the  organisation  is 
crumbling.” 

A team  of  City  financiers, 
backing  an  unnamed  retail 
franchise  specialist,  is 
stalking  Interflora  and  had 
off  erred  522,000  per  florist 
to  take  over  the 
organisation. 
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tuated  the  dilemma  feeing 
Britain’s  economic  policy- 
makers. A cheaper  pound  and 
lower  interest  rates,  which 
followed  Blade  Wednesday  in 
September  1992.  helped  haul 
the  UK  out  of  recession.  Since 
then  growth  has  been  robust 
and  official  unemployment 
hoc  ftnan  sharply 

However,  there  are  signs 
that  the  renewed  strength  of 
sterling  is  hitting  manufac- 
turing and  exports  while  leav- 
ing large  parts  of  the  service 
sector  untouched. 

Gerard  Lyons,  chief  econo- 
mist at  the  Japanese  bank 
DKB,  said  that  higher  interest 
rates  would  merely  add  to  the 
pound's  strength.  There  was  a 
case  for  rebalancing  policy, 
with  tax  increases  being  used 
in  place  of  dearer  borrowing 
to  dampen  demand,  he  said. 

Money  market  rates  in  the 
City  are  anticipating  a one 
percentage  point  rise  in  base 
rates  to  7 per  cent  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  although  Mr 
Lyons  said  any  rise  was  likely 
to  be  less  than  that. 


Housing 
boom  ‘is 
hyped’ 


Richard  MBas 


OMEOWNERS  have 
been  given  a mislead- 
lng  Impression  of  the 
strength  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket by  a welter  of  hype,  a City 
investment  bank  claims  in  a 
report  out  today. 

NIkko  Europe  says  talk  of  a 
housing  boom  is  nonsense. 
The  market  continues  to  be 
held  back  by  low  inflation, 
fears  over  job  security  and  a 
growing  realisation  that 
people  need  to  save  for  their 
retirement 

Houses  have  made  no  capi- 
tal gain  In  the  last  few  years. 
There  has  been  negligible 
growth  during  the  Nineties, 
despite  the  strong  perfor- 
mance of  last  year.  Prices  are 
still  5-10  per  cent  below  their 
1989  value  and  more  than  30 
per  cent  below  their  peak  in 
real  terms,  the  bank  says. 

Economist  Simon  Briscoe 
says  bullish  reports  about  the 
recovery  give  “a  skewed  im- 
pression of  reality”. 

“The  market  is  not  ‘strong* 
If  house  price  rises  are  based 
on  a shortage  of  supply. 
Healthy  prices  for  classic  cars 
at  auction  does  not  mean  that 
the  car  industry  is  booming. 
The  housing  rally  has  little  to 
do  with  broadly  based  eco- 
nomic factors,”  he  says. 

Mr  Briscoe  believes  the  dy- 
namics of  the  housing  market 
will  change  to  reflect  the  new 
economic  environment  of  low 
inflation  and  Job  insecurity. 
Sales  will  be  completed  more 
speedily,  and  chains  will  be- 
come shorter.  Buyers  will  be 
ranked  by  desirability. 


To  zap  the  ailment,  first  zip  around  your  rivals  with  a zingy  brand  name 
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Theo  couid  try 
outTrappism 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


GERMANY’S  finance 
minister  Theo  Waigel 
must  be  beginning  to 
wonder  if  Trapplst  monks 
really  do  have  it  right  after 
afl.  Certainly  he  must  have 
wished  he  had  take  a vow  of 
silence  ahead  of  the  weekend 
meeting  of  European  Union  fi- 
nance ministers  at  Noord- 
wijk.  Reports  that  he  might  be 
backsliding  on  the  rigour 
with  which  the  Maastricht 
criterion  relating  to  budget 
deficits  should  be  interpreted 
sent  markets  into  a tizzy. 

Down  went  the  mark  and  up 

went  almost  everything  else. 

Mr  Waigel  gamely  tried  to 
get  the  cat  back  into  the  bag, 
insisting  that  three  Is  three 
and  not  three  plus  X.  Yester- 
day's damage  limitation,  how- 
ever, simply  underlines  the 
trickiness  of  his  position. 
German  membership  is  a sine 
qua  non  at  monetary  union. 
In  the  countdown  to  EMU 
everything  Mr  Waigel  says 
will  be  examined  minutely  for 
its  implications  for  the  single 
currency  membership,  time- 
table and  terms. 

Yet  in  a way  Mr  Waigel’s 
rttiAmma  is  in  itself  an  argu- 
ment for  monetary  union. 
The  next  12  months  are  likely 
to  see  considerable  volatility 
on  the  foreign  exchanges  with 
currencies  are  pushed  up  or 
down  as  the  odds  on  likeli- 
hood of  EMU  taking  plan* 

lengthen  or  shorten. 

This  matters  in  the  real 
world.  Already  sterling's 
status  as  a safe  haven  — that 
is,  an  “out”  — amid  the  single 
currency  uncertainties  has 
pushed  it  to  levels  where  ex- 
porters are  feeling  the  pain. 
One  of  the  great  advantages 
offered  by  foe  single  currency 
would  be  the  elimination  of 
currency  instability. 

It  is  not,  or  course,  a suffi- 
cient condition.  Other  eco- 
nomic fectors.  not  least  the 
sustained  convergence  of 
Europe’s  economies,  will 
have  to  stack  up.  If  they  do 
not,  no  amount  of  political 
fhdge  will  fill  the  gap.  Indeed 
it  could  be  dangerous.  Just 
askMr  WaigeL 


We’ll  call  you 

CALL  centres,  the  mar- 
keting equivalent  of  a 
battery  farm,  have 
emerged  as  one  of  foe  tell-tale 
signs  of  a competitive  service- 
based  Industry.  Such  centres 
already  employ  about  1 per 
cent  of  Britain's  working 
population. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  are 
already  Irritated  beyond  mea- 
sure by  those  early  evening 
phone  calls  from  complete 
strangers  trying  to  sell  us 
double  glazing  and  foe  like 
foe  worst  is  still  to  come.  In 
the  highly  competitive  US 
market  place,  which  sets  the 
trend,  about  3 per  cent  of  foe 
workforce  already  work  In 
raTI  centres,  and  foe  number 


is  rising.  But  calls  centres  are 
not  involved  only  in  waking 
unsolicited  phone  ««n».  The 
customer  service  units  — one 
of  the  most  common  ™n  cen- 
tres — set  up  by  the  priva- 
tised utilities  and  many  other 
companies  handle,  with  vary- 
ing efficiency,  customer  que- 
ries and  complaints. 

We  are  increasingly  becom- 
ing a nation  which  prefers  to 
do  things  quickly  over  the 
phone  rather  than  write  let- 
ters or  visit  showrooms  and 
branches,  despite  the  often  ir- 
ritating process  where  callers 
are  guided  electronically 
through  a bewildering  series 
of  options  until  arriving,  ex- 
hausted, at  what  might  just 
prove  to  the  right  extension. 

Modern  telecommunica- 
tions means  that  call  centres 
can  be  sited  anywhere  in  the 
country  (or  indeed,  on  occa- 
sion, outside  it)  and  many 
companies  such  as  BT  have 


selected  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment They  have  not  been 
motivated  by  altruism.  Pay 
and  turnover  of  staff  tend  to 
be  lower  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment For  those  on  foe 
dole,  however,  they  are  un- 
likely to  be  any  less  welcome 
for that 


Midfield  meddlers 

A DECADE  ago  foe  eco- 
ZA  nomics  of  professional 
# woccer  were  relatively 
simple.  Money  came  in 
through  the  turnstiles  and 
out  through  players’  wages. 
Clubs  in  profit  bought  players 
and  those  in  the  red  sold 
them,  though  ambition  at 
times  overrode  the  message  of 
foe  profit  and  loss  account  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  circle 
was  squared  by  rich  business- 
men who  became  football  club 
chairmen  and  promptly  left 
their  acumen  at  home. 

No  longer.  Take  a brief 
glance  at  the  latest  figures 
from.  Manchester  United.'  As 
Britain's  best-supported  dub 
gate  receipts  are  stfll  an  inte- 
gral part  Of  the  flnanroji  But 
even  with  the  boost  from  foe 
completion  of  the  North 
Stand,  United's  gale  receipts 
were  still  less  than  foe  overall 
profit  in  foe  first  halt 

Of  course  the  extent  of  club 
fixed  costs  means  higher  gate 
receipts  flow  through  to  foe 
bottom  line  at  a proportion- 
ately fester  rate  than  they 
would,  for  example,  from  an 
increase  in  sales  at  a com- 
pany making  widgets.  Fans 
have  also  became  an  increas- 
ingly important  source  of  rev- 
enue through  club  shops.  Cru- 
cially their  ranks  have  been 
swelled  by  the  armchair  sup- 
porters whose  enthusiasm  fin- 
soccer  on  the  box  has  had 
television  executives  bearing 
large  cheques  to  the  doors  of 
the  football  authorities. 

Now  it  appears  another 
change  could  be  on  the  way. 
Premier  league  dubs  are  now 
discussing  ending  the  Inter- 
nal transfer  market  for  out-of- 
contract  players,  rather  in  the 
way  that  the  Bosnian  ruling 
did  for  such  deals  between 
different  European  Union 
countries. 

Removing  foe  lure  of  trans- 
fer market  windfalls  may 
make  football  less  attractive 
to  speculative  investors.  If 
that  helps  keep  all  but  foe  big- 
gest dubs  away  from  the 

stock  market,  it  win  be  no  bad 
tiling. 


Pressure  is  on 
Jourdan  board 


Tony  May 


Dan  Atkinson 


ONCE  it  was  enough  to 
storm  the  frontiers  of 
science  and  snatch  a 
medical  breakthrough  In  the 
treatment  of  a previously  in- 
curable ailment  Now  white- 
coat wearers  need  to  package 
their  discoveries  with  atten- 
tion-grabbing. 2ist  century- 
sounding  brand  names. 

And  lathe  search  for  such  a 
title,  Z marks  the  spot.  Or, 
felling  , that.  V or  .X.  prefera- 
bly as  the  Initial  letter. 

Yesterday  saw  the  latest  in 
a long  line  of  XYZ-named  me- 
dicinal compounds:  the  anti- 


migraine treatment,  Zomig, 
which  joins  a family  of  drugs 
from  maker  Zeneca  that  in- 
dudes  the  heart  drug  Zestril 
and  foe  anti-cancer  medicines 
Zoladex  and  Nolvadex. 

Other  drugs  groups  are 
every  bit  as  keen  on  the  last 
few  letters  of  the  alphabet  Zo- 
fran  (anti-nausea  drug  from 
Glaxo);  Zyloric  (anti-gout, 
Glaxo):  Zovirax  (herpes,  Well- 
come); AZT/Retrovlr  (Well- 
come). 

Somehow,  there  just  don't 
seen  to  be  many  medical 
breakthroughs  with  names 
beginning  with  A,  B or  C. 
Zantac,  Glaxo's  anti-ulcer 
wonder  drug,  is  known  in  the 


laboratory  as  Ranitidine. 
Ventolin,  foe  substance  con- 
tained in  Glaxo’s  asthma 
guns,  is  technically  titled  Sal- 
butomoL  But  Vs  and  Zs  have 
something  Rs  and  Ss  Just 
don’t  ask  western  youth,  vol- 
ume consumers  down  the 
years  of  Thorazine,  Mandrax, 
Benzedrine  and  Valium. 

Zeneca  took  foe  process  to 
its  logical  conclusion  five 
years  ago  when  ft  spun  off 
from  its  parent,  ICI,  as  “ICI 
Bioscience”.  That  name  last- 
ed only  as  long  as  it  took  foe 
new  company  to  hot  foot  it  to 
foe  Interbrand  consultancy 
and  jay  a flve-flgure  sum  for 
Zeneca. 


Not  content  with  any  old  Z, 
genera  added  a middle  cross- 
bar to  its  first  letter.  The  styl- 
ing, Zeneca  protested,  derived 
from  an  ancient  alchemist’s 
note  meaning  “to  solve”. 

As  for  the  name  itself,  it 
supposedly  had  something  to 
do  with  "zenith"  and  "reflects 
foe-  company^  intentions  to 
feature  foe  front  rank 

of  science-based  companies  in 
Its  chosen  business  sectors”, 
according  to  a spokesthing. 

But  foe  suspicion  lingers 
that  the  back  rank  of  the 
alphabet  had  more  to  do  with 
Zeneca's  attractions  than  foe 
front  rank  of  world  business. 
Xs  and  Zs  conjure  up  foe  G- 


for-Go  science  fiction  world  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s  — foe  era 
of  the  V-bomber,  Fireball  XL5 
and  Z-Cars.  ARC  conjures  up 
a chain  of  tea  shops  and  a 
sliced-bread  manufacturer. 

Zeneca  denies  this.  Spokes- 
man Chris  Dalton  said  the  Z 
factor  was  related  to  two  im- 

peratives- 

First,  the  need  to  ensure 
every  name  was  “appropriate 
for  international  markets” 
and  it  is  a feet  that  XYZ 
names  tended  to  be  more  glob- 
ally anodyne.  Second,  the 
simple  truth  that  many  of  foe 
names  beginning  with  letters 
higher  up  the  alphabet  had  al- 
ready been  bagged. 


AVTD  Abell,  foe  man 
who  epitomised  the 
deal-making  decade  of 
the  1980s,  yesterday  made  his 
bid  for  the  Thomas  Jourdan 
group  — best  known  for  foe 
Corby  trouser  press. 

The  former  boss  of  the 
Suter  engineering  conglomer- 
ate has  requisitioned  an  ex- 
traordinary general  meeting 
to  propose  the  removal  from 
the  board  of  Keith  Whitten, 
the  company’s  chairman,  and 
all  foe  non-executive  direc- 
tors: Anna  Vinton,  Alastair 
Macpherson  and  Brian  Parks. 

Mr  AbelL  who  began  build- 
ing a stake  in  the  group  last 
year  and  now  holds  about 
28  per  cent  of  foe  shares, 
would  then  join  foe  board 


with  colleague  Jon  Plther. 

He  said  yesterday:  *T  would* 
not  be  prepared  to  call  an  EGM 
unless  I was  sure ...  that  I was 
going  to  win.  There  is  no  way 
that  I can  afford  to  lose.” 

Mr  Abell  became  a contro- 
versial figure  in  the  late  1980s 
following  a Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  investiga- 
tion info  share  dealings-  He 
was  cleared  in  1993. 

Yesterday  he  claimed  , to 
have  verbal  commitments 
from  other  Jourdan  sharehold- 
ers. “Let's  have  the  proxy 
votes,  I am  quite  prepared  to 
stand  by  those.  I don’t  think 
anything  needs  to  be  said  be- 
fore then,”  he  said. 

The  Jourdan  board  said  it 
did  not  welcome  the  requisi- 
tion which  was  made  “without 
proper  consultation  or  any  de- 
tailed proposals”. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  204 
Austria  16.65 
Belgium  5500 
Canada  2_21B 
Cyprus  0.798 
Denmark  10.37 
Finland  8.10 


Franca  9007 
Germany  2.679 
Greece  42600 
Hong  Kong  1208 
India  58.61 
Ireland  101 
Israel  5.51 


Italy  2.673 
Malta  0.596 
Netherlands  3002 
New  Zealand  209 
Norway  10.81 
Portugal  287.75 
Saudi  Arabia  6.01 


Singapore  2287 
South  Africa  B£8 
Spain  224.60 
Sweden  12.18 
Switzerland  2295 
Turkey  303.670 
USA  1-5850 


Supplied  by  Neri»e*f  Ben*  faadudtng  Indian  rupee  Bndtsrmn  afiettHl 
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Racing 

Chris  Hawkins  sees  the  ex-New  Zealand  chaser  dominate  the  150th  Grand  National  from  start  to  finish 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  April  8 1997 


Rugby  Union 

Andrew 


Gyllene  and  Dobbin  lords  of  Aintree 


Lord  gyllene  led  an 

the  way  to  win  the 
150  th  Grand  National 
at  Aintree  yesterday 
by  25  lengths.  The  postponed 
event  produced  one  of  the 
most  emphatic  victories  for 
years  and  one  has  to  go  back 
to  1920  and  Troytown  for  the 
last  horse  to  make  all- 
Lord  Gyllene.  a 14-1  chance, 
likes  to  be  near  the  pace  in 
his  races  but  Tony  Dobbin 
was  not  sure  whether  to  let 
him  stride  on  faced  by  the 
daunting  prospect  of  30  fences 
and  four  and  a half  miles,  but 
his  mind  was  made  up  for 

him. 

“Going  to  the  first  he  was 
just  doodling  away  with  his 
ears  pricked  and  there  was  no 
use  disappointing  him.”  said 
Dobbin. 

“I  had  one  dodgy  moment  at 
the  water  when  a loose  horse 
ran  across  us.  Richard  Dun- 
woody  (on  Smith's  Band)  kept 
me  company  for  most  of  the 
first  circuit  and  I heard  him 
say  we  were  going  a sensible 
pace  but  I never  looked  be- 
hind until  half  way  up  the 
run-in." 

By  then  the  race  was  over. 
Suny  Bay  was  running  on  at  a 
tired  one  pace  to  take  second 
with  the  100-1  shot  Camelot 
Knight  finishing  strongly 
from  the  rear  for  third  with 
Buckboard  Bounce  fourth  at 
40-1. 

For  Dobbin.  34.  it  was  overt 
proof  of  his  talent  which  was 
called  into  question  by  some 
when  he  lost  the  ride  on  One 
Man  two  seasons  ago. 

'Td  been  remembered  as 
the  man  who'd  been  jocked- 
off  a champion.  Now  I'll  be 
remembered  as  the  man  who 
won  the  Grand  National.” 
said  Dobbin,  who  hails  from 
Northern  Ireland. 

Lord  Gyllene.  a big.  hand- 
some nine-year-old.  was 
bought  by  Stan  Clarke  18 
months  ago  after  he  had  seen 
the  gelding  on  video  in  his  na- 
tive New  Zealand. 

"The  breeder  told  me  he 
would  stay  six  miles  so  I 
thought  this  would  be  a 
National  horse  but  I don't  dis- 
cuss financial  matters  and 
won't  say  how  much  I paid  for 
him,”  said  Clarke,  who 
promptly  went  on  to  teQ  the 
story  of  how  he  became  a 
multi-millionaire. 

“I  started  work  as  a butcher 
boy  near  Burton-on-Trent 
when  I was  nine,  going  out 
delivering  in  a horse  and  cart, 
and  in  the  evening  I worked 
for  a chemist 

"At  15 1 became  an  appren- 
tice plumber  and  at  21  I 
started  my  own  plumbing 
business  with  £109  I’d  saved. 
Now  I own  two  companies 
worth  £100  million  and  two 
racecourses,  Uttaxeter  and 
Newcastle." 

Clarke,  a tall,  ruddy-com- 
plexioned  63-year-old,  puts 
his  success  dawn  to  “bloody 
hard  work."  i 

He  saw  similar  qualities  to 
himself  in  Steve  Brookshaw, 


Over  and  out . . . Philip  Hide  and  Spuffington  find  Becher’s  Brook  too  tough  to  handle  the  second  time  around  photograph:  allspoot 


an  unsung  but  highly  compe- 
tent trainer  who  has  a small 
yard  near  Shrewsbury.. 

Racing  is  very  much  in 
Brooks  haw’s  blood  and  his 
uncle,  Tim.  finished  second  in 
the  1959  National  on  Wynd- 
burgh  after  riding  the  last 
mfle  without  stirrups. 

Brookshaw  described  Lord 
Gyllene  as  an  easy  horse  to 
train  with  no  hang-ups  and 
his  wife  Zena  rides  him  out 
every  morning. 

The  only  minor  disappoint- 
ment of  this  great  triumph 
was  that  Lord- Gyllene  failed 
to  land  a £100.000  bonus  after 
being  beaten  in  the  Midlands 
Grand  National  last  time. 

“That  defeat  didn't  dent  my 
confidence  in  him,”  said 
Brookshaw.  “He  was  carrying 
list  101b  over  four  and  a quar- 
ter miles  and  it  was  the 
weight  that  beat  him.” 

Lord  Gyllene  was  described 
by  the  bookmakers  as  a fair 
result.  Victory  for  Suny  Bay 
would  have  been  much  worse, 
although  the  worst  of  all 
would  have  been  a win  for 
Wylde  Hide,  who  was  the  sub- 


ject of  two  monster  bets  of 
£25,000  each  way. 

Wylde  Hide  finally  un- 
seated Charlie  Swan  at  the 
22nd  but  his  chance  went  at 
the  13th  when  Swan  was  al- 
most thrown  over  his  neck  by 
a bad  mistake. 

Go  Ballistic,  the  7-1  favour- 
ite, was  pulled  up  two  out  and 
was  never  fluent  enough  at 
his  fences  to  get  into  it 

Graham  Bradley  reported 
that  the  well-fancied  Lo  Stre- 
gone  was  frightened  by  the 
fences  and  the  more  he 
jumped  the  worse  he  got 
Bradley  eventually  pulled 
him  up  at  the  27  th. 

Master  Oats  ran  a gallant 
race  under  top  weight  and 
jumping  the  third  last  looked 
sure  to  finish  in  the  frame. 
But  he  faded,  just  as  he  did 
two  years  ago  when  favourite, 
to  finish  fifth. 

Sadly  Smith's  Band  broke 
his  neck  in  a foil  at  the  20th. 
Straight  Talk,  ridden  by  17 
year-old  Joe  Tizzard,  was  an- 
other fatality  having  to  be  put 
down  after  breaking  a leg  at  - 
the  14th. 
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1 ..-and  finishers 


1st  Lord  Gyllene 

A Dobbin 


CmnrnbJt  Khfgtt  100ft 
CUevnflyn 

BucMxnrd  40/1 


ia-i 

Dakyns  Boy  100-1 
Volant  Warrior  50-1 

y&vw#- 

Hkta  60-1 

100-1 

EISsSW* 

General  Wotta  10-1 
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may  act 
on  video 
of  punch 


Newcastle  win 
study  video  evidence 
before  deciding 
whether  their  interna- 
tional prop  Nick 
Popple  well  should  be  pun- 
ished for  the  punch  that 
knocked  the  Bedford  lock 
Scott  Murray  out  of  Satur- 
day’s Courage  League  Two 
match  at  Goldington  Road, 
which  Bedford  won  34-28. 

On  a touchjudge's  advice 
Popplewell  was  shown  the 
yellow  card  by  Steve 
Lander  after  his  right  book 
at  a line-out  floored  Mur- 
ray shortly  after  half-time. 
The  Scotland  A second-row 
required  hospital  treat- 
ment for  bleeding  behind 
an  eyeball.  Bedford  cannot 
cite  the  Ireland  prop  for 
foul  play  because  the  refer- 
ee cautioned  him  but  New- 
castle may  still  take  their 
own  action. 

The  Newcastle  director  of 
rugby  Rob  Andrew  con- 
firmed that  the  club  arc 
studying  video  evidence  of 
the  incident.  “We  are  look- 
ing at  the  video  of  both  the 
Nick  Popplewell  incident 
and  that  which  resulted  in 
Tony  Underwood's  broken 
Jaw  before  taking  any  fur- 
ther action."  Andrew  said. 

Underwood,  who  has 
been  selected  to  tour  Sonth 
Arica  with  the  Lions  next 
month,  was  injured  in  a 
crunching  challenge  by 
Paul  Hewitt.  He  refused 
yesterday  to  write  off  bis 
Lions  chances  but  admitted 
“it  will  be  touch  and  go. 
Nothing  has  been  displaced 
and  the  doctors  believe 
everything  should  knit 
together  within  two  or 
throe  weeks”. 

The  Bath  full-back  Jon 
Callard  is  talking  terms 
with  Worcester,  the  chair- 
man of  the  newly  crowned 
Division  Four  champions. 
Mike  Robins,  confirmed 
yesterday.  “We  are  cur- 
rently negotiating  with 
him/’  said  Robins,  whose 
side  boast  a league  record 
of  played  23,  won  20  and 
drawn  three. 

Callard  is  halfway 
through  a two-year  con- 
tract at  the  Recreation 
Ground.  Bath  dropped  him 
on  Sunday  in  favour  of 
Matt  Perry  for  their  game 
against  Wasps.  However 
Callard.  somewhat  contro- 
versially, made  a cameo  ap- 
pe ranee  to  convert  from 
wide  out  Bath’s  second  try 
in  the  match  — drawn 
25-25  — while  Mike  Catt 
was  off  the  field  receiving 
attention  to  a cut  mouth. 

Worcester,  who  are 
backed  by  the  millionaire 
Cecil  Duckworth,  are 
understood  to  be  lining  up 
Callard  for  a player/coach- 
ing  role  as  they  prepare  for 
life  in  the  Third  Division. 


Nottingham  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


Race 


mm  cox 


top  raw 


2 00  Top  Titter  Mirror  Four  Sport 

230  Bcnuudo  Beflottn  Bernardo  BoBotto 

3.00  Shun  Miracle  (in?)  Meat  Wrack 

130  CtndweB  HM  GoretsU 

4.00  Shaheen  Sham 

4.30  Emtaox  Boy  Irani 

Left-handed,  mle  and  a MB  track  wttha  for  and  a haf  furlong  run-in.  S0&fi.Gt 
Draw  Hoses  drawl  m middle  of  the  track  were  tenued  over  Bf  last  neck. 

Going:  Good  to  Ftm  * Denotes  bonkers. 

Long  dfatanoo  traveUms:  2 JO  Magical  Dancer,  3.30  Pointer.  Mre  N DutftokL  Devon  206 

mtes.  2.30  Dawn  Pavpu.  Hogg,  isle  01  htan.  190  mles.  3.30  Into  DeW,  430  One  Bi  The  Eye, 

Jpaaon.  East  Suss®,  185  mbs  4.00  Nohel  Lad.  J Dunlap.  West  Sussex,  175  rules. 
BMcevad  Bret  tone:  2 00  Etentnow.  3.30  Ctedwel  HaE 
Figures  in  brackets  after  twws  name  denote  days  since  last  outing 
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121  UnBacAira  Cannd  Fre*.  Bota* 

Rm  BBS  - Hmr  tar  Spat  Mi  eaa  hmuo  cm  nhoi  9 5B  t/ 10  la  HM  M See  aier  one  ok  ai  me  tt- 
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Ww  UreOm;  WPitofer.  me  ittlinMateiriaraMfcwWBi  1*019. 

19  Mml  utcmm  ai  jAmAh  a Satal  9 hqi  Craw  take  WeS  hn  ml  Mo  oot  «»7h  H 12.  to  2a 
in  a refer  m ay  tetU  Invader  J Wcefflf  n.  Cd-fra. 
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Wolverhampton  all-weather  Flat  programme 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


Mm  Brace 
SnfSehayes(nfa} 
Tayonfln 
RafRn  Rooster 
Who  Non 


TratBog  Ac« 
TtafaefSak 


Ikpfael 
Who  Non 

Sotoabu  ^espi 

inder  Im  wH>  2!  run-in. 


2-15  Mm  Brace  UmBrace 

245  ShalBsham  (ah)  Princess  Efisia 

3.15 

3.45 

4.15 

4.45 

LtA-hand  RvBsand  cause  of 
Going;  Standard.  * Denotes 
Long  dbhnoe  travelers:  245  Shaffbheyes.  3.45  Sadbugh,  Ms  U Rovetey.  Cfevetend 
170  irries.  3.45  Rattles  Booster.  A NemcombB,  Demn  166  mles. 

Sem  day  eMex  3.1 5 TayonAx  3.45  Sedbotfi. 

Btokered  first  toe  245  Am  OeannaittB;  41 5 Who  Nose- 
Figures  In  bradrats  after  horse's  name  denote  days  shea  last  outing 
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twthe  11QrMH«a»»1.jaiCTOS.lJlR 

Bum  (0-3  in):  2.  Hck  Ron  (is— 1J;  a. 
FeoUsmle  Phrar  (1B-1V  13  ran.  Dt  4.  (O 
RfctartfsK  Tote:  £240;  £1  JO.  £2.10.  £4^0. 
Oval  F:  C$F:  PG.G7.  Trim  £1  tU20. 

*JO  On  If  Cfa>  1,  GALLANTS  DE- 
LIGHT, ur  A Roman  (9-2);  a.  ersIqb 

“ ‘ ■{B-*te»);a,ikon«*ralfhrarill>-l).l2 


ran.  8,  G.  (Mre  C Johnston!  Tote  £8.10; 
£2G0,  £1.10,  £230  Dual  F:  £040.  CST: 
C1A44.  TrkK  £8.40. 
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Umn.Bran.9.20- 
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CahniO-1  law);  a,  toMy  (4-2);  3,-Henl- 
OM  Andrew  C2D-11.  9 ran.  4.  IX  (Mrs  S 
wadhomo).  Tow  CLOT;  £1.10.  £230.  QUO. 
toil  F:  £9.70.  CSF:  £1401.  Trtcaac  £20032. 
Ti1«£S7m. 
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*1®-®  *■  **** 

(13-4  tav),  3,K«MibelBu  (S-2).6  ran.ft.aL 
(Mrs  A Swfntamt).  TotK  £930;  £8.10.  £1  JO. 

Dual  F:  £11 30.  CSF:  £1434. 
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Miracle  bid 

SILENT  MIRACLE,  who 
showed  a lot  of  speed  when 
third  to  CadeauK  Cher  at  Don- 
caster, should  yet  off  the 
mark  in  the  Flying  Horse  Fil- 
lies' Stakes  at  Nottingham 
today,  writes  Ron  Cox. 

The  second  horse  .-it  Don- 
caster, Mile  High,  is  a 2.000 
Guineas  entry  who  has  since 
won  well  and  Silent  Miracle 
(3.00)  was  only  a neck  behind 
him  after  disputing  the  le;'d 
to  a furlong  out. 

Michael  BclL  her  trainer, 
can  double  up  with  Bernardo 
BeUotto  (2.30). 
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British  pair  clash  in 


Duncan  Mackay  looks  at  two  dedicated 
runners  converging  from  very  different 
directions  for  a showdown  on  Sunday 


WATCHING  Richard  Nerur- 
kar run  across  Richmond 
Park,  with  an  economy  of  mo- 
tion that  seems  almost  mysti- 
cal. one  is  struck  by  how 
much  his  style  contrasts  with 
that  of  Paul  Evans,  his  great 
British  rival  for  victory  in  the 
London  Marathon  on  Sunday.- 

Nerurkar’s  -knees  rise  and 
foil  rapidly,  his  arms  move  in 
rhythm  but  his  torso  remains 
still.  When  Evans  is  in  full, 
upright  stride,  his  head  tilted 
slightly  to  (me  side  and  blond 
hair  blowing  in  the  breeze, 
determination  and  pain  ■ are 
etched  on  his  face,  every 
breath  sucked  through  gritted 
teeth. 

Evans’s  style,  once  de- 
scribed by  a senior  British 
Athletic  Federation  official  as 
like  a “cart  horse",  is  that  of 
the  working  man,  an  appear- 
ance to  which  every  Hyde 
Park  jogger  can  relate.  Nerur- 
kar’s is  more  celestial;  how 
we  all  wish  we  looked  like 
that  when  striding  out  of  the 
front  door.- 

Perhaps  this  contrast  is  no 
coincidence  since  it  extends 
to  their  backgrounds,  lifestyle 
and  career  outlook.  Evans,  36 
on  race  day,  is  a former  foot- 
baller forced  to  run  for  his 
sapper  after  being  made 
redundant  from  a shoe  fac- 
tory where  he  worked  for  10 
years  before  its  closure  in 
1990.  The  33-year-old  Nerur- 
kar  concentrated  on  his  edu- 
cation, gaining  degrees  at 
Oxford  and  Harvard,  where 
he  became  fluent  in  French, 
German  and  Russian,  before 
coming  to  focus  on  his 
running. 

Evans  has  made  the  bigmty 
marathons  the  focal  points  erf 
his  career,  while  Nerurkar 
has,  until  now,  put  all  his 
efforts  Into  preparing  for 
major  championships.  So, 
while  Evans  has  pocketed 
thousands  of  pounds  from 
race  prizes  and  appearance 
money,  Nerurkar  has  earned 
little  beyond  the  plaudits  and 
respect  for  some  outstanding 
performances  that  have  gone 
largely  unnoticed  outside  the 
close-knit  world  of  marathon 

running. 

He  won  the  World  Cup  title 
in  1993  with  his  second. at- 
tempt at  the  distance  and  has 
since  finished  fourth,  seventh 


Rugby  League 


and  fifth  respectively  in  the 
European  Championships, 
World  Championships  and 
Olympics,  all  achieved  in  hot 
conditions  not  conducive  to 
marathon  running. 

As  one  might  expect  of  an 
academic  high-flyer,  Nerur- 
kar, whose  father  is  Tndtnn 
and  mother  English,  has 
earned  a reputation  for  leav- 
ing nothing  to  chance  when 
preparing  for  a marathon.  Be- 
fore his  debut  in. Hamburg 
four  years  ago  he  and  his 
coach  Bruce  TuQob  set  up  a 
roadside  table  so  that  he 
could  practice  taking  drinks 
on  the  run,  and  before.  At- 
lanta last  year  he  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  acclimatise  to  the 
course.  “Running  the  mara- 
thon. involves  not  only  doing 
the  - right  training  but  the 
right  rehearsing. "lie 

He  has  been  preparing  his 
mind  for  his  London  debut 


Duffy  out  for 
three  months 
as  Warrington’s 
woes  continue 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


JOHN  DUFFY,  Warring- 
ton Wolves’  16-year-old 
scrum-half,  will  be  absent 
for  at  least  three  months 
after  fracturing  the  fibula 
and  tibia  of  his  teg  in  Sun- 
day’s win  over  Oldham. 

“It’s  cruel  luck  for  the 
lad,”  said  Alex  Muxphy,  the 
Wolves  football  executive. 
’The  only  consolation  Is 
that  the  break  is  clean.*’ 
Duffy  became  Warring- 
ton’s youngest  player  for 
more  than  40  years  when 
he  made  an  impressive 
debnt  against  .the  London 
Broncos  last  month.  He  was 
on  the  losing  side  but  kept 
his  place  and  contributed  to 
the  wins  against  Wigan  and 
Oldham. 

Duffy’s  absence  does 
tmHiing  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems for  Darryl  van  de 
Velde,  the  Australian  who 
has  taken  charge  of  the 
club  at  a difficult  time.  The 
Wolves  bad  a clearing  out 
of  players  after  their  open- 
ing Super  League  defeat  at 
Bradford,  parted  company 
with  their  coach  John  Dor- 
ahy  after  three  successive 
league  defeats,  and  now  the 
Injuries  are  mounting. 

In  addition  to  Duffy,  Lee 
Penny  Is  out  for  three 
weeks  after  damaging  his 
shoulder  and  Dallas  Mead, 
the  Kiwi  forward  of  whom 
so  much  was  expected.  Is  to 
return  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  will  undergo  a 
reconstruction:  of  his  right 
knee.  He  has  been  released 
from  his  one-year  contract. 

Alan  Htmte.the  St  Helens 
centre  and  the  game’s  lead- 
ing try-scorer  with  13,  is 
this  season’s  first  Stones 
Gold  Award  winner  for  the 
player  of  the  month. 

Hunte,  36,  was  regarded 
primarily  as  a winger  who 
could  also  play  fUU-back, 
bnt  this  season  has 
emerged  as  a force  in  the 
centres,  ft  was  a position 
that  potentially  could  have 
caused  problems  for  the 
Saints  after  the  return  to 
rugby  union  of  the  Welsh- 
man Scott  Gibbs. 

Salford  Reds’  re-arranged 
fixture  at  St  Helens  has 
now  Men  brought  forward 
34  hours,  to  today  week. 
That  wfil  allow  the  Reds  a 
little  more  recovery  time 
before  they  play  London  at 
The  Stoop  <m  April  18. 


Evans . . . forced  to  run  for 
his  supper  after  redundancy 


Golf 


since  returning  from  Atlanta 
in  August.  He  knows  the 
course  Intimately  already, 
having  completed  It  twice  — 
not  on  foot  but  from  the  back 
of  a motorcycle  as  part  of.foe 
BBC  TV  nrwwmaTityry  tuawi  In 
1994  and  1995.  Evans  hag  done 
it  foe. hard  way,  finishing 
fifth  twice  and  third  12 

months  ago  in  London. 

Evans  has  been  known  to 
take  on  marathons  at  short 
notice.  Two  years  ago  he.  de- 
cided to  run  the  New  York 
event  on  a whim  after  a good 
performance  in  a'  cross- 
country race  in  Swedenr:and 
last  October  he  entered  Chi- 
cago late  because  New  York 
had  spent  their  budget  and 
had  no  money  left  for  him. 

This  practice  goes  against 

all  the  coaching  mn-rmrilg  ygt 

on  each  occasion  Evans  got 
away  with  it:  he  finished 
second  in  New  York  and  col- 
lected $40,000  <£25,000)  by  win- 
ning.in  (Thinner)  In  2hr  9m  hi 
52sec,  the  fastest  time  by  a 
Briton  for  eight  years  and  the 
eighth  quickest  in  the  world 
In  1996.  T always  knew  I had 
a great  marathon  in  me,”  he 
saM,  "and  one  day  it  was  go-, 
lng  to  come  out” 

Because  Nerurkar  has 
never  run:  in  a big-city  ever 
where  pacemakers  are  pro- 
vided and  everything  is  set  i 
for.  a fast  race,  his  person 
best  has  remained  relatively 
modest  at  -2br  lOmin  3s  ec 
since  1993.  But,  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  right  an  Sun- 
day. that  time  ahnniit  be  sub- 
stantially revised  and  he  and 
Evans  could  threaten  Charlie 
Speddings  English  record  of 
2hr  Bmin  33sec,  set  when  the 
Welshman  Steve  Jones  won  a 
memorable  London  duel  12 
years  ago. 

If  their  performances  over 
shorter  distances  are  any 
guide,  both  runners  are  in  the 

best  shape  of  their  lives.  With 
his  new  wife  Gail,  Nerurkar 
has  spent  several  weeks  this 
year  in  Kenya,  where  be 
trained  at  altitude  with  mem- 
bers erf  their  national  army 
team.  Evans,  a self-confessed 
"home  bird”,  stays  mainly  in 
Lowestoft,  training  on  his 
own  except  for  foe  waves 
crashing  over  the  sea  walk 

Each  man  approaches  his 
life  in  verydifferent  ways  but 
they  share  the  same  charac- 
teristic: wanting  to  draw 
everything  they  can  put  of! 
themselves.  That  is  why  Sun- 
day’s London  Marathon  could 
be  foe  best  in  Its  17-year 

history. 


Bravery  in  Atlanta . . . Richard  Nerurkar’s  almost  mystical  economy  of  motion  helped 
him  defy  the  beat  and  humidity  in  finishing  fifth  in  the  Olympic  marathon  last  summer 


The  joker  with  method  in  his  madness 


David  Davies  on  Jesper  Pameyik,  the  odd 
Swede  wanted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 


THE  odd-looking  youth  In 
foe  drainpipe  . trousers 
and  tumed-up  cap-peak 
is  not  a latter-day  Teddy  boy 
or  a reborn  Bowery  Bey,  al- 
though he  looks  like  both.  He 
is,  in  feet,  Jesper  Pamevik,  an 
extremely  pr  omising  golfer 
and  a man  over  whom  whole 
continents  are  in  convulsion. 

That  may  be  a little  over  foe 
top  but  foe  feet  is  that  Europe 
would  love  him  to  play  there 
while  the  North  Americans 
are  more  than  content  to  have 
this  colourful  character  lead- 
ing a touch  of Je  ne  serfs  quot  to 
tbelr  events. 

Parnevxk,  despite  an  hour 
with  officials  from  the  Euro- 
pean tour  wanting  him  to 
take  out  membership  so  that 
he  might  qualify  for  the 
Ryder,  Cup,  has  for  now 
settled  on  foe  United  States. 
And  it  has  denied  us  foe  sight 
of  a remarkable  golfer. 


Results 


Soccer 


Mm  Bams  1.  WmMadon  1. 

Rugby  League 

AUSTRALIAN  twn  uuiws  Auck- 
land 31.  Canbam  *4. 

Qotf 
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ion  n.  to «. « i p*»«w  to  «, 

88.  as.  STS  K TrtptaK  72.  88,  64.  7£  S 
MeCarren  M.  68.  n.  877  R, Cochran 
70,  71.  W.  HL  876  V KafMto  (Japan)  88. 
74  69,  08:  8 LOW  72.  71.  8S  88C  J M 
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TTBaffl-; arm  a Hoch  ss.  72.  7a.  835  m 
Dawson  H.  73.  *9. 88;  J Sdwann  72.  71. 
BMftD  LOW  88.  71.  70.  Oft  s Paw  7*73. 

87  ffi  m carte*  »£2i2:£"W T 

03,  69.  72.  73.  MO  S BUngtOI  [Alto  71. 
72.  08. 68:  P Jacown  70.  TI.  70.  08.  881 
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75.  SS8  e Numan  (Aut)  67.  74,  73,  OK  r 
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Tennis 


(Oaina,  Port:  w«* 

rewM  (Sp |NA  Gaoaajnim 

MH.M;  ^ygJHa 

Ooalhw  PW)  7-S.  TMJ,  R 11 


Oh  Sunday  in  New  Orleans 
he  blrdied  two  of  the  final 
three  holes  to  finish  joint 
second  behind  Brad  Faxon, 
winning  £82^00.  He  has  three 
seconds,  a . third  and  a fifth 
this  year  and  is  third  in  the 
US  Money  List  with  $602,000. 

Pamevik.  an  engaging  32- 
year -old.  is  also  a food  faddist 
He  eats  a lot  of  fruit  because 
he  was  once  told  by  a dieti- 
cian that  foe  action  of  the 
earth  in  spinning  creates  vi- 
brations, very  test  vibrations, 
and  that  most  bodies  move 
too  slowly  to  keep  up-  But, 
apparently,  foe  body  can  be 
helped  by  eating  fast-vibrat- 
ing food,  namely  fl-nit 

Pamevik  was  also  advised 
that  specially  cleansed  vcricar 
nie  sand  would  help  him  clear 
accumulating  mercury  from 
his  Intestines.  Mercury?  And 
where  does  that  come  from? 
"Yon  can  get  ft  from  fish.”  be 


(Aim)  bt  A Volrw  (Rom)  4-6.  6-2.  6-2;  F 
KMM  (Sp)  M R CarreMro  8-3, 8-1. 
HOtNKOMOPnnnlMMdiDIto- 
mk  (Cz)  bt  A Volkov  (Rim)  &A  7-6;  11 
DmM  (3*rtte)  U N Klafar  (3«1  8-2.  6-«: 
J Ofc—Ulnb  (US)  bt  H Holm  (8w0)  1-8. 
.7-6.  8-2. 
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(Gar)  btQ  Mokxnur*  (Japan)  6-7. 

6-4,  B-4:  L Horn  P)MM  Sinner  naer) 
B-3.  6-45  KTWaMM  (Bmm)  «T  B iwr 
(Egypt)  6-7.  ?-6,  6-4;  A PMl  fflom)  b*J 
Go! mart  (Fr)  6-3. 3-8. 7-K  O Bile8i«  (ft) 
bt  J Wbwlnk  (NeOi)  0-6, 8-2. 6-4;  SSHMar 
(Nani)  18  L BiMgaimiller  (O«0  7-8,  6-SL 
non  ATP  TOUM  RUMM8  1.  P 
Sampraa  (US)  Sj666pta;  Z T Muster  JAup 
4JMO:  3.  M Chang  (US)  «S4: 4.  Y MH - 
ka*  (Rim)  3.1<7  S.  S hmntamrfc  (Cro) 
Z.7T0;  B,  R Krajicek  (Noth)  2JS8B:  T.TEnq- 
viat  (Swe)2?T2: 8.  C Moya  (Sp)  2,<*fc  B.  U 
fltoe  (Chile)  2.188:  10.  W PerroUn  (SA) 

ijMOr  IB.  T Henman  (081 1.811.  

18—1  HMBLV  emeu  CUP  (tfllten 
Heed  tv  S CaroOna):  PM  81  Magia 
(SMttrtt*  M Setae  (US)  3-8,  68.  78. 
woiibraiirrA  too#  sAMOMOSi  i.  m 
Hlnob  (Sw«z)  SmtUDOOM  2.  S QrH  [Oar) 
43taSU0:  S.  M Salae  (US)»17S083: 4J 
Nomtna  (Czi  3272.4412  6.  A Sanohaz  W> 
carlo  (Sp)  81138871:  & C MirUnm  (Sp) 
29144718;  7.  A Huoar  (Gar)  20E8JBR0,  L 


Australian  Rules 

APLi  North  MWbourno  12.14  (88).  Cartton 

Baseball 

JUM—CAM  J WWB  Toronto  2.  W— 
ms  *,  Chicago  5.  Dotrofl  % MUnwaan  2. 
Kama  G 12;  Tbuh  O,  BaMmor*  * Oak- 
land 3,  Kt  Vankaaa  K Beanie  B.  Boaton  7 
(In  in:  Anaheim  8.  CMwiaod  ID.  s— d- 
fagHiMi  B— law  1.  Batfmara  (W4-L1- 
PO80D-GB0);  2.  Boaton  (S-2-.600-1):  3, 
T0rSto>>.40 0-a.  Oamrah  1.  UUwa- 
BOla  (W4-iJk0ffM3B0);  2,  0*rt4and  P-D- 
jBoo-JO;  3,  MDwautaa  (2-2-iCO-l), 

1.  Oakland  (W&  --2-P«.6a>-GW:  Z 
a-»JSO)-«i  3.  AMhaim  (S-S-400-1J. 
llAnOHAL  LBAOUto  Auantt  11.  Chtcago 


Pittsburgh  S San  CX«jo  2,  PWlaoe^h^^i 
San  Pmctooo  2.  NY  Meta  4.  twnSna 
Ihi  tfliiUTnnl  1.  PlOrtOa 
(VVS-LT-P0L883-GBO);  2.  AttMta  (4-2; 
W-lH  3.  Momraal  P-3-JOO-2).  Oa— al 


says,  "and  also  from  the  fin- 
ings in  your  teeth."  To  deal 
with  foe  latter  foe  Swede  has 
had  all  his  metal  fillings 
replaced  with  ceramics. 

The  sand  is  solid  tax  health 
food  stares.  "Yon  need  a lot  of 
water  to  swallow  it,”  he  says. 
And  what  does  it  taste  like? 
‘Tm  afraid  Pm  going  to  have 
to  say  ‘dirt*,”  he  adds. 

Despite  this  — the  nun 
himself  would  insist  because 
of  it — tins  year  he  is  playing 
the  best  golf  of  his  career.  His 
swing;  which  used  to  be  on 
the  quick  side,  is  now  rhyth- 
mically so,  gathering  momen- 
tum gradually  and  delivering 
a very  solid  hit.  "I  think  I am 
a little  less  aggressive  this 
year,”  be  says.  "J  used  to  find 
it  very  hard  not  to  go  for  the 
pin,  wherever  it  was.  That 
can  get  you  into  trouble,  a lot 
of  trouble.” 

. There  is  also  the  matter  of 
the  drainpipe  trousers.  ‘They 
are  very  tight,”  he  says. 
“When  I first  got  them  I could 
not  get  them  an.  I think  they 
help  to  restrict  my  hip  turn.” 


Division!  1.  Houston  (WS— L1- 
PtLBSS-QBOt;  Z Ctoefttnatf  (SJ-SOtWfcS. 
Pittsburgh  p-SvWO-2*).  Wont  DMsIora 
1.  San  Diego  (W4-L6PCLB864JB0);  2.  LA 
3,  Colorado  (4-CKB87-0). 

MBAi  Boston  m Washington  120;  New 
Jenay  96.  LA  COppsra  iQKVhaoouw  ». 
Houston  94;  Mntnsoa  83.  Indtans  94;  Or- 
lando 94.  CMcago  11D;  Golden  Stats  100. 
Utah  m Sacrarnsno  113.  Seams  in;  LA 
LaJcsrs  SO.  Deltas  87.  Laeitaie  enadtagw 
taMae  Can#  Hill  llr  Ptatalaw  1. 
t Miami  (WB64.184>CL75r-aB0):  2.  1NY 
(53-22-. 707-3S);  3,  Orlando  (41-34- 
.847-1 5X1.  Caatralt  1.  'Chicago 
(WM—L 10— Pet. 88 7-45 BO);  2,  TOatrolt 
( 61-33-.0 89-1 3X) • 8.  t Atlanta  (51-24- 

JBD-1^.  Weetem  Coafc  Mtoem  i. 
HA*  (W5H.174W70-ra0);  i tHouBon 
(51— 24-.680-68);  3,  WnnaaoU  (37-38- 
.483-200.  PaoHta  1,  tSaama  (WS2-L24- 
PcL0e4— QU);  Z,.ttA  LelcarB  (5t-a4-X80-«; 
3,  tPortlind  (44-32-S78-6).  (t^Hnehed 
play-ott  piaca;  -acllnehed  Wla)- 


Ihat  is  a good  thing,  bethinks, 
alfbou^bi  many  coaches  would 
argue  foe  opposite. 

The  Swede  has  acquired 
something  of  a cult  status  in 
the  US.  At  the  Honda  Classic 
in  Florida  recently  a gang  of 
college  students  turned  up  on 
the  1st  tee  with  their  cap- 
peaks  turned  up.  They  had 
even  gone  to  the  lengths  of, 


Bowls. 


(Melton  Mowtxart  TVMiii  Nnt 
■ Da  eh  see  (PMoGnmneee)  »St 
Moots  (K  Maatwi)  19-18;  fteste  (R  Mo- 
ses) bt  SanwB  (T  Hopart  25-7;  Wko- 
staam  (G  Qwmon)  bt  Oyptan  (D  WU- 

a26-fc  Rim  Meet*  (K  Cowtae)  « 
eats  PUMWn)  15-14;  Kta*e»- 
«qw  (M  Stafpe)  bt  TSbory  (J  Crawford) 
18-12;  Wfthawieane  (N  Rrtgnad)  » WRr 
Volley  (J  Sussex)  1B-B;  Bteefcpoel 
Somm#>  (N  Bwtows)  tu  Hwmetow  (P  Co- 
tart 20-17;  Btatah  (L  fcBHer)  M Concoftfla 
(K  Jeiideeonl  18-tL  Pours  (fasii  Stanley 
(I  Poeppcfc.  E Homy.  J Lasmea  C Mb*1) 
M CmtaMi  (P  Butcher.  T Hoppe*.  M 
Sekjor.  0 Smith!  20-11. 

Chess. 

DOS  HUtBAMOB  OURAMMIASYCM 

(Seattle);  Bownd  Rom  A SWrov  (Sp)  X.  B 
Gotland  (Boehm)  Jfc  v Kramnik  (Ron)  1.  M 


(Eng)  0;  (R«m) 

Hi  V Aitahd  rn la)  1.  V Satov  (Rut)  a 
lieilMei  Aiwd.  Kramnik.  Polger.  36 
QMttnd  * Kupcnr,  Setov.  Topalov  Oh 
Shtiuv.  Snort  IX  mesas  1. 

Cricket 

•HAMAH  CW(UAE):8rt  Lenka  231-7  (A 

04  EJNn  134.  s JayBEuriya  07).  Pakisnm 


Pamevik ...  food  faddist 


200  finzameRHjf-rtaq  6®:  Oharniassna 
3-27).  Sri  Uutka  won  by  57  rune. 

ICC  711018(17  (Kuala  Lumpur):  lew* 
tab  Kenya  215-8.  Ireland  206-8.  Kenya 
won  by 


Ice  Hockey 


HHL*  PtiHadetphta  Z Ottawa  1;  Washlnp- 
ton  3.  Florida  3 (ol);  Calgary  1.  Chicago  Z 
SI  Lome  a New  Jareoy  fc  Colorado  a 
Phoenix  1.  Slewitaraai  Seatara  Costa  NS 
Dlelwlowi  1,  f Bollalo  (W39-L27- 
TKWJF227-OA194-Pt880):  Z tPtttatourgn 
(37-33-6-274-264-821;  3,  MonCrMl  (29-36- 
14^230-289-72).  AtaUca  1.  +Now  Jersey 
(W44-L2VT13-QP221-CA171-Pts101):  Z 
IPtdladMpMs  (44-82-12-281-201-100);  3. 
IRoridB  (33-28-18-213.197-68).  Westarn 
Conta  C— trail  1.  -Deltas  (W47-L24- 
T7-QF24*-GA1B7-Ptx101):  Z tMrolt 
(37-24-1 7-244-1 88-91  )3,  tPhoenl*  (37-38- 
8-229-233-80).  PseHkcr  i.  'Colorado 
( W48-L22-T0-GF272-GA 1 06-PtS  1 D6 ) : 2. 
TAnahebn  (34-33-13-237-220-81):  a +Ed- 

' (38-35-8-243233-80).  (t*Pllfletod 

- - 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

USPA  COPt  SsnMtas^  Oral  togi  CO  To- 
nartta  v PC  Scimfln  (8JJ);  Inter  Milan  v AS 
Monaco  (7,4©. 


OMham  v BirmtMlwn  (7.«5). 

DbWMi  BrtfM  Rvts  v MUlwalt  Bury  v 
Wtt all  (745);  ChoBMUeld  v WaHwd 
Luton  v Wyeomhe  (7^fi)r  Plpmouih  v 
Stockport  (7A^;  ~ ~ ' 


York  v 


Wrexham  v RoUwmam: 

Bor- 


k v Petarttorough.  TMnl  Pletatara  Bor- 
v Sommofpa  (7.45),  Cambridge  UW  * 
Northampton  (7,46);  Dart tagfon  v Cantata; 
Doncaster  v Certttt  v Futhom 

Dow  e Stevenage:  Souttipoil  v Morv 
cambo:  Woking  v Bramsgrovs. 
lets  I1MUB  Preraiert  ChertMy  Tn  v 
Boreham  Wood;  Hendon  v Grays  (7AG); 
Oxted  C v Heytatage:  St  Alban  v Yaad- 
to*  Yeovff  v suiam  (7ASL  ftnetr  Barton 
Run  * Boonor  Itegta  Ta;  BastaBanka  Tn  * 
Walton  J K Berfchamctad  Tn  « Hampton; 
Itatoe  v Thame  UM:  Toodno  6 M Utd  v 
Owe  I ii  in  Uttt  Uxbridge  v WonhlnmWo- 
Mngham  TA  » BWertcey  Tn.  Ssaanai  Ban- 


havtog  the  name  of  his  spon- 
sor sewn  an  to  them. 

Tatar  in  fhaf  tnomamant  a 

crick  in  the  neck  began  to 
hurt  so  badly  that  Pamevik 
decided  to  withdraw.  A look 
at  the  leader-board  told  him 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  coni 
tinue.  for  only  a few  were 
ahead  of  him.  Then,  with  10 
holes  to  go,  he  again  decided 
that  it  was  not  worth  continu- 
ing. and  promptly  holed  a 
bunker  shot  for  a birdie. 

“By  now,"  he  said,  *T  could 
not  swing  conventionally  at 
alL  To  hit  the  ball  I had  to  dip 
so  for  down  that  my  right 
knee  made  contact  with  the 
ground  an  foe  follow-through. 
And  ftmnfly  enough,  when  I 
try  to  do  It  on  foe  practice 
ground  now,  1 can’t.” 

The  Pamevik  persistence 
paid  off,  though.  He  won 
US$44,250  that  week.  It  is  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  of  deter- 
mination and  desire  that 
must  be  made  available  to  the 
captain  Severiano  Ballesteros 
and  his  Ryder  Cup  team  at 
Valiierrama  in  September. 


stead  AO)  v LatghUn  Tn;  BrackneB  Tn  v 
Bartdng;  Ghaf  bum  v TIMxiry:  CoMIsr  Row  A 
RvEdgmreTn:  Horaham  v Hemal  Hamp- 
stead: Wars  V Chalfont  St  Peter.  Thirdc 
Aval  ay  V Clapton:  WuMatona  v Norm- 
wood.  Pam  ■amhara*  Cap:  SatwHhtak 
Maidenhead  Utd  v Sutton  Utd. 

UfOBOND  I.MAOHSi  Pi  rail!  ran  Bam  bar 
Bdge  v Cohvyn  Bey;  Buxton  v Altreton  Tn; 
Marine  v Friddoy;  Wilton  Alb  * Emley. 
Atherton  LR  v Nethertteld:  Fttxton  v 


Congtaton  Tm  Gretna  v Whitley  Bay;  Kar- 
roo tea  Tn  v Mattock  Tm  Warrington  Tn  v 
G1  Harwood  Tn;  WOridngnn  v Curaon  Ash- 
ton; Worksop  Tn  v Bradford  PA. 

DR  UMITMa  LUUMJta  Prarataw  Cam- 
brldga  C v Nuneaton  (7^4 SI:  Crawtny  Tn  * 
Merthyr;  Gravesend  & N v Burton  Alb 
(7 AS);  Sudbury  Tn  v Ashford  Tn.  MIiBraiilr 
Btteton  Tn  v Moor  Gr.  IMaSton  Tn  v Paget 
RMfimU  Tn  v Grantham  Tm  Sunnn 
Tn  v Dudtey  Tn.  Soattrarw  Bucking- 
ham Tn  v Rah  or  Atti  Ldm  Tonbridge  A v 
FOrenam  Tn;  Trowbridge  Tn  v Clreneaeier 
Tm  Weymouth  v St  Leonards. 

M-W  COUNTIES  LEACUta  Hrat  Dhc 
tata  Bmeeougli  v Nantwtcti  Tn.  nooun 
Troptayi  traiil  nnr1-.  M tow  Bootle  v 
Pstiiih!  NaweaaHe  Tn  a tfauxhall  BM. 


eadgm  TlweMay 
HucknaB-' 


Col  v Ossau  Tn. 


N Farr )by  Utd  v Uvar- 
SnaMeld.  Cwx  Swratt- 
Tn  v Brtgg  Tm  PontetiBCt 


Chard  Tn  v BldafanJ  Tn:  UangotBfMd  UU 
v Tlvorton  Tm  Paultofi  Rvft  w CMppantum 
Tn;  Tarrlngton  v Baraeta^a  Tn. 

POIfTWS  LEAGUE*  m DhWea  [7D): 
Shell  UU  v Blackpool:  Non  Co  v 
MWOusbrough. 

AVON  IHSU RANCH  COMSlNATlOMt 
Hrat  DMalon  W8at  Horn  v Swindon  (Z0). 
LEAOUK  or  WALSSi  Bangor  Cv  Barry  T; 
UansanUtroCd  v Holywell;  Rhyl  v Flint  t. 


fluali  Gtantoran  v Gtansven. 

FA]  NATIONAL  UEAdtUh  Mwta  Diw- 
kk»  Shetoourna  v UCO  (7.45). 

FA  WOHSN'S  PREMIER  LEAOUEi 
NkUtotal  Dhn  UBwaB  v Croydon  (7.45). 
SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  IHTSRNA- 
TKMALi  Holtand  v England. 

Rugby  Union 

COURAOE  CLUBS  CHAMPION SHIPi 
**-**-—*  Lnm»  One  Gbwcestor  v 
Leicester  (7.45). 

Rugby  League 

Moll  HR  v Hud  derail  eld. 


Sport  in  brief 

Drunk  in  charge 
of  a racket 

AUSTRALIA’S  Davis  Cup  captain  John  Newcombe  gave  his 
support  to  Pat  Rafter  yestettiay  after  the  player  admitted  he 
went  on  court  drunk  during  the  5-0  World  Group  quarter-Unal 
victory  over  the  Czech  Republic  in  Adelaide.  The  world  No.  43 
had  been  celebrating  the  team's  winning  3-0  lead  after  the 
doubles  an  Saturday  and  returned  to  defeat  David  Rikl  In  three 
setem  the  dead  rubberon  Sunday.  “I  started  sobering  up 
halfway  through  the  zoatch — I felt  great  in  the  third  set"  The 
Australian  Nol  1 Mark  Fhilippoussls  also  said  be  was  sufifering 
a heavy  hangover  during  his  victory  over  Martin  Damm. 

“They  were  just  a few  celebratory  champagnes  after  the 
match  and  at  dinner,”  said  Newcombe.  ’They  followed  that  up 
with  dancing  and  a late  night  As  you  can  see  from  the  boys’ 
professional  attitude  they  both  went  out  there  and  won,  and 
would  not  have  been  able  if  they  were  not  fit  and  capable  of 
playing.  It  was  not  too  smart  of  Pat  to  say  those  things  but  I feel 
the  comments  have  been  exaggerated.” 

Meanwhile  the  British  No.  7 Danny  Sapsford  qualified  for  the 
Hong  Kong  Open  after  be  defeated  Sweden’s  Lars  Wablgron  6-4, 
6-2  in  the  final  qualifying  round  yesterday.  The  28-year-old 
meets  the  American  Doug  Flach,  conqueror  of  Andre  Agassi  at 
Wimbledon  last  year.  In  the  first  round  proper. 


Nicol  gives  Jansher  fright 

PETER  NICOL  forced  Jansher  Khan  to  foe  longest  and  hardest 

match  he  has  played  in  the  British  Open  squash  championship 
before  losing  a 126-minute,  five-game  contest  containing  patches 
of  sublime  squash,  a plague  of  unnecessary  lets,  a sequence  of 
disruptive  disputes  that  threatened  to  get  out  of  hand  and  a 
ftirining  finish,  writes  Richard  Jago  in  Cardiff.  The  left-handed 
Scot  lost  to  the  great  Pakistani  17-15, 9-15, 15-12, 8-15. 15-8  but  had 
led  8-7  in  the  final  game  and  often  looked  capable  of  one  of  the 
greatest  upsets  in  the  game's  history.  Had  he  succeeded  he  would 
have  been  the  first  borne  man  to  take  the  title  since  Jonah 
Barrington  25  years  ago. 

Jansher  took  his  sixth  successive  British  Open  because,  as  he 
said:  “I  got  a couple  oflucky  penalty  strokes  at  foe  end.  I was  very 
patient  and  I was  mentally  strong.” 

In  fact  Jansher  had  not  been  so  lucky  with  some  of  the  earlier 
decisions,  which  remarkably  proliferated  to33  penalty  strokes 
and  132  lets.  Once  Nicol’s  father  stood  up  in  the  front  row  to  yen  at 
the  referee. 


Woods  awaits  Durdle  news 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  ice  hockey  coach  Peter  Woods  is  today  hoping 
for  good  news  on  the  defencemanDazren  Durdle  who  had  an 
exploratory  knee  operation  in  Berlin  yesterday,  writes  Vic  Bat- 
chelder.  Woods,  who  is  with  the  team  In  Polten,  Austria,  as  they 
prepare  for  the  Pool  B World  Championships,  said:  “If  nothing 
shows  up,  he  win  join  the  team  before  they  leave  for  Poland  on 
Thursday.” 

GB’s  first  game  is  against  the  host  country  in  Katowice  on 
Saturday.  Woods  said  it  would  be  “a  big  Now"  if  the  ex-Notting- 
ham  player,  who  has  spent  the  season  with  Eisharen  Berlin,  is  not 
available.  “A  player  of  Durdle's  ability  is  always  difficult  to 
replace."  Swindon's  Bryan  Larkin  is  on  stand-by. 

Woods  was  pleased  with  Sunday's  3-3  draw  in  a warm-up  game 
against  Austria,  one  of  Britain's  seven  opponents  in  Poland- Neil 
Morgan  gave  GB  an  early  lead  but  the  Austrians  led  2-1  and  3-2 
before  goals  by  Tim  Cranston  and  Nicky  Chinn  prevented  defeat 
by  a nation  relegated  from  Pool  A only  12  months  ago. 

"Picking  up  the  tie  was  very  positive  for  us,"  said  Woods,  aware 
that  when  the  countries  last  met  three  years  ago  Britain  were 
crushed  10-0  in  a Pori  A game  in  Bolzano,  Italy.  “We’re  a lot  better 
than  we  were  then,”  he  said.  “We  don't  fear  anyone  now.  In  feet  I 
think  we’re  capable  of  beating  every  team  that’s  going  to  be  in 
Poland." 


Muscling  in  on  the  money 

SOMERSET’S  cricket  coach  Dermot  Reeve  has  offered  his  players 
£750  if  they  achieve  certain  fitness  levels  this  season  as  the  county 
attempt  to  win  their  first  trophy  since  their  NatWest  success  in 
1988.  The  former  Warwickshire  captain  has  promised  £250  for 
reporting  back  early,  a further  £250  depending  on  performances 

in  a rerentfftTiPRKaRHeqjnent  and  a final  CSnhHmrinnattMd-TTi 

June. 

“The  lads  have  reported  back  early  and  worked  extremely 
bard,”  said  Reeve  yesterday.  “I  was  never  involved  in  a fitter 
squad  duringmy  playing  career  [with  Sussex  and  Warwickshire]. 
I only  wish  the  season  could  start  tomorrow.”  The  captain  Peter 
Bowler  added:  “The  aim  is  to  get  the  players  into  good  habits  with 
a professional  dajQy  routine  de&igped  to  encourage  consistent 
performances.” 


Rominger  tests  Manchester 

TONYROMINGER  will  decide  In  the  next  two  weeks  whether  to 
try  to  regain  the  world  onehour  cycling  record  in  Manchester  or 
Bordeaux  later  tiiis  year.  “The  Manchester  trade  is  easier  and 
therefore  a little  fester  formebecause  it  is  notso  steep  as 
Bordeaux  on  the  bends,”  said  the  36-yearrid  Swiss  yesterday 
after  six  hours  of  testing  at  Manchester’s  250-metre  velodrome 
where  Chris  Board  man  snatched  the  record  last  September.  “It 
win  be  very  difficult  to  beat  Boardman'sfigures  [561375km).” 


Equestrianism 

Cash-strapped  Hickstead 
faces  a blank  season 


John  Kerr 


EVE  RE  financial  con- 
'strain ts  may  force  a pre- 
mature end  to  Hickstead's 
show-jumping  season  after 
the  Sports  Council  refused  to 
provide  foe  £400,000  needed  to 
ensure  its  two  remaining 
events  go  ahead. 

Htekstead's  owner.  Douglas 
Bunn,  said  yesterday  that 
July’s  Royal  International 
Horse  Show  and  the  British 
Jumping  Derby,  scheduled 
for  the  following  month, 
would  be  cancelled  unless 
sponsorship  was  found. 

The  Nations  Cup,  which 
was  due  to  take  place  at  foe 
Sussex  venue  at  the  end  of 
May,  has  already  been 
switched  to  foe  Royal  Wind- 
sor Horse  Show. 

Bunn  built  the  course  in 


1960  and  has  regularly  subsi- 
dised the  sport  through  bis 
business  interests.  “Now  I 
must  accept  my  accountant's 
advice  and  not  remain  a Paul 
Getty  indefinitely,”  he  said, 
adding  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  Sports  Coun- 
cil's response.  “We’d  asked 
for  £400.000  as  a lifeline  for 
this  season,  but  all  that  was 
mooted  was  a figure  of 
£100,000  to  be  matched  by  foe 
same'  amount  from  the  sport” 

Hickstead  has  feced  finan- 
cial difficulties  since  Silk  Cut 
abruptly  severed  its  10-year 
association  with  the  sport  in 
December. 

'T  am  not  optimistic  about 
this  season  but  hopeful  about 
future  years.”  said  Bunn. 
‘This  is  the  finest  horse  arena 
and  it  would  be  a disaster  for 
the  sport  in  Britain  if  we  have 
to  shut  down  for  this  year.” 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  service 

0891  33  77+ 


Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United  15 

Aston  VO  la 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

BIimCHy 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

2D 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Boton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Bum  (ay 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

Mlllwafl 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd.Town 

32 

OPR 

2S 
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Popplewell  on  the  carpet,  page  14 

The  lords  ofAinfree,  page  14 

SportsGuardian 


CORD  GYLLENE  TURNS  THE  150th  GRAND  NATIONAL  INTO  A ONE-HORSE  RACE 


Victory  grin  . . . Tony  Dobbin  exults  in  his  triumph 

Lord  has 
no  peer  on 
Aintree’s 
defiant 
Monday 


Frank  Keating  enters  the  Blitz  spirit  and 
sees  the  field  bow  to  a two-footed  Dobbin 


Catch  us  if  yoa  can . . - T^ird  Qyll^miil  thcgrcySnnyBay  stretch  the  Charing  pack,  with  Chari  ip  Swan  rltnging  on  as  Wylde  Hide  makes  a hash  of  the  13th  fence 


Bm  vtqra 


A POSTPONED  and 
hence  historic  Grand 
National  was  won  at 
Ain  tree  yesterday  by 
Lord  Gyllene  who  set  a volup- 
tuously relentless  gallop  from 
first  to  last.  With  cool  sever- 
ity he  strung  out  the  rest  of 
the  field  behind  him  like  a 
snapped  and  broken,  if  stfll 
colourful,  necklace. 

It  was  your  definition  of  a 
one-horse  race.  But.  of  course, 
in  1997  the  Grand  National 


will  be  remembered  as  much, 
much  more  than  that 

After  the  bomb  threats  dra- 
matically abandoned  the  race 
on  Saturday  there  was  a smid- 
gin of  apt  poignancy  in  the 
fact  that  Lord  Gyllene  was 
ridden  by  a Northern  Irish- 
man Tony  Dobbin  and,  al- 
though born  in  New  Zealand, 
was  named  after  a famous 
Irish  stallion  of  the  1890s. 

At  14-1  the  athletic  bay.  full 
of  the  joys  all  through,  skated 


in  by  25  lengths  from  the  fan- 
cied 8-1  grey  Suny  Bay  who 
tracked  him  perspiringiy  but 
vainly  around  both  circuits  of 
the  vast  course.  The  rank  out- 
sider Camelot  Knight  was  a 
most  gallant  third  at  100-1. 

Fewer  than  10.000  people 
were  expected  but,  just  as  Liv- 
erpool had  rallied  round  all 
weekend  with  a Blltz-like 
spirit  in  the  emergency,  so 
more  than  20,000  Scousers 
turned  out  In  defiant  good 


cheer  at  tea-time  yesterday  to 
throng  around  the  grand- 
stand areas  free  of  charge  and 
provide  a buzz  and  atmo- 
sphere when  many  had  feared 
the  re-run  would  be  a ghostly, 
eerie  event  not  so  much  for 
sport  but  the  political  need 
that  realities  should  prevafl. 
No  spectator,  however,  was 
allowed  out  In  the  “the 
country". 

On  Saturday  the  papular 
trainer  Jenny  Pitman  was  in 
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► Midland  Bank 
introduces  the  handy 
£50  Buffer  Zone. 
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We  think  it’s  unfair  to  charge  people  for 
slipping  a few  pounds  in  the  red,  that's  why 
we’ve  introduced  a safety  margin  of  up  to  £50. 
A penalty-free  Buffer  Zone  that’s  always  there 
should  you  need  it 

If  you  need  an  overdraft,  you  can  now  apply 
for  one  up  to  £3,000  without  any  set-up 
charges  or  monthly  fees. 

The  Buffer  Zone  is  just  one  of  the  many  bright 
ideas  that  we’ve  built  into  the  new  Midland 
Bank  Account 
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tears  after  the  abandonment 
and  yesterday  the  poor  wom- 
an was  weeping  again  after 
seeing  her  Smith’s  Band  have 
a ghastly  fall  at  the  20th  fence, 
to  break  bis  neck  and  die. 
Scarcely,  a minute  earlier,  at 
the  14th,  the  Somerset  runner 
Straight  Talk  broke  his  leg 
and  was  put  down  on  the  spot 

Half  an  hour  before  the  five 
o’clock  start  John  Major 
landed  by  helicopter  and 
made  his  way  to  the  paddock 
where  the  runners  and  riders 
were  presenting  themselves. 

There  were  a few  audible 
whispers  in  ripe  Liverpudlian 
to  the  fact  of  his  blatant  “elec- 
tioneering". But  why  not?  It 
was  right  that  any  Prime 
Minister  should  be  seen  on 
such  an  occasion  — and.  one 
surmised  with  glee  how  an- 
other one.  Harold  Wilson, 
whose  constituency  was  just 
down  the  road  at  Huyton. 
would  have  made  a milking 
meal,  Indeed  banquet  of  the 
whole  weekend. 

Good  old  Harold  of  Huyton. 
creator  of  the  photo-opportu- 
nity, would  undoubtedly  have 
been  dishing  out  the  gruel  to 
the  stranded  punters  in  the 
soup  kitchens  throughout  Sat- 
urday night  and  Sunday. 


O 

But  then 
nothing 
ever  came 
from 
nothing, 
and  art,  still 
has  much  to 
do  with  the 
good  old 
Oedipal 
conflict. 
Hiller’s 
boxes  run 
the  gamut 
of  Freudian 
slippage. 

Adrian  Searle 


Nor  did  Major,  in  fairness, 
raffle  the  proceedings  yester- 
day when  he  could  readily 
have  muscled  into  the  jos- 
tling,. happy  winner's  enclo- 
sure. “Nobody  can  bomb  Brit- 
ain out  of  Its  national 
institutions,*’  he  said,  adding 
that  he  had  not  been  to  the 
National  “for  ages”. 

And,  as  he  heard  the 
friendly  enough  baiting:  “I  al- 
ways enjoy  huge  sporting 
crowds  and  you  can  see  I'm 
enjoying  them  today.”  What 
had  he  put  his  money  on?  “In 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
times  we  live  in,  I select  Go 
Ballistic.”  (Copyright,  doubt- 
less, of  a suited  aide,  but  in 


‘He  took  the 
first  so  full  of  it, 
ears  pricked 
and  all,  I just 
had  to  say  sit 
tight  and 
we’re  there’ 


tbe  circumstances  slightly  off- 
beam  for  an  out-and-out 
statesman.) 

In  fact  at  7-1  Go  Ballistic 
bad  begun  as  favourite  but 
although  thereabouts  for  a 
time,  he  scarcely  featured  at 
the  sharp  end.  All  the  tempo 
was  made  by  the  winner.  By 
the  Canal  Turn  second  time 
the  favourite  was  already  feel- 
ing some  twitches  from  the 
whip  as  he  laboured  20 
lengths  behind. 

Simply  Lord  Gyllene  was  a 
revelation  from  the  moment 
the  tape  was  sprung.  Young 
Dobbin’s  cry  as  he  and  his 
striking  mount  leapt  out 
could  have  been  "Last  one 
home's  a sissy,  catch  us  if  you 
can.”  Nobody  could,  although 
Suny  Bay,  ploughing  on  with 
touching  persistence  gave  it  a 
notable  best  shot 

It  has  been  a different  Ain- 
tree  ail  right.  Well,  who 
would  have  thought  it  would 
end  two  days  late  with  us 
cheering  home  a two-footed 
human  called  Dobbin  and  not 
a four-footed  friend  of  tbe 
Dobbin  variety,  which  has  so 
often  down  tbe  years  in  this 
pin-sticking  lottery  of  gran- 
deur failed  you  or  fallen,  un- 
noticed and  unmentioned 


with  all  your  dosh  in  its  sad- 
dle bags. 

Said  the  elated  24-year-old 
Ulsterman,  grin  as  wide  as 
his  now  immortal  steed’s 
haunches:  "He  took  the  first 
so  full  of  it,  ears  pricked  and 
alL  I just  had  to  say  to  myself, 
‘sit  tight  and  we’re  there.'  He 
is  such  an  athlete,  he  just 
measures  up  every  Jump  and 
Ilies.  I never  looked  round  till 
after  the  Elbow  and  the  run-in 
but  1 never  saw  a soul.” 

He  said  that  the  dramas  of 
Saturday  had  obviously  upset 
him  but  was  delighted  that  ii 
was  an  Irishman  who  rode 
the  winner.  "It  is  shameful  to 
go  for  sport.  I'm  from  Ireland 
but  these  things  should  never 
happen." 

But  yesterday,  at  tea-tune, 
what  did  happen  was  the 
Grand  National.  More  genu- 
ine history  done  and  dusted. 

• Richard  Dun  woody  said  of 
Smith's  Band’s  fatal  fall:  "My 
horse  was  hanging  and  jump- 
ing right  a bit  all  the  way.  But 
1 was  quite  happy  with  the 
pace  — we  weren’t  going  mad 
and  1 had  Suny  Bay  and  Lord 
Gyllene  up  with  me.  He  never 
took  off  when  he  fell.  It's  very 
sad;  he  didn't  deserve  a fate 
like  that.” 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,932 

Set  by  PasquSe 


Across 


1  One  to  take  cover  beside  hB  (6) 
4 Deformation  Isn’t  evident 
when  there’s  elaborate 
make-up  (8) 

9  Split  flower-bulb  (5) 

10  Sporting  achievements  that 
upset  tiie  achievements  of 
haymakers?  (3.6) 

11  Police  scheme  gets  drug 
character  brought  back  (5.4) 

12  This  lofty  dwelling  is  said  to 
be  weird  (5) 

18  Brawnier  brat  wrecked 
country  home  (6,6) 

17  Left  in  African  country, 
friend  without  hesitation 
goes  into  big  business  (12} 

20  Monarch  backing  the  first 
female  magistrate  (5) 

21  Girl  end  a boy  grabbing  ok! 
books  with  detailed 
explanations  (9) 


23  Gushing  liquid  is  a concern 
when  flowing  back  into 
barrier  (9) 

24  It's  right  that  Hindu  god  of 
love  holds  believer's  destiny 

25  Timid  slash  lets  in  yorker  (8} 

26  You  finally  note  conclusion 
and  relax  (6) 

Down 


1 Birds  will  be  seen  on  Yorks 
river  without  a shadow  of 
doubt  (8) 

2 Pithy  sayings —not 
amateur  words  (8) 

3 Mythological  being  partici- 
pates in  more  adventures  (5) 

5 An  insolent  rep,  ridiculously 
hostile  to  people  (1 3) 

6 Stand  fast  always  when 
beset  by  unruly  peers  (9) 

7 Suffers  at  home  with  vicious 
dogs  (6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,031 


S Bob.  16th  century  inspector 
(6) 

10  Agree  how.  in  age.  strange 
pattern  looks  like  recurring 
(4,2 .2,5) 

14  Like  some  drawings  that 
could  produce  eroticism  (9) 

15  Wine  thus  to  go  sour,  they 
say  (8) 

16  In  speech  Princjpal 
prohibited  hair  adornment 
(8) 

18  I provide  the  booze — 
brother  must  have  jug  (6) 

19  Attend  the  thing  or 
abscond?  (4,2) 

22  SignX:  ■Without  approval" 
(5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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